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Enlisting Art in the Service of Selling 


a N presenting to the 


trade anew 
thought in merch- 
andising may I say 
that it is but an expan- 
sion of ideas which I sug- 
gested and presented 


years ago when I stressed the importance of capitalizing ‘‘ Art 
in Wood’’ as a selling creed. Right now, profound thought 
given to promotion and trade extension of every building ma- 
terial has resulted in a demand for recognition of all the ele- 


No more significant development in retail lumber merchandising 

has taken place in recent years than the completion and opening 

of the magnificent new display and sales room of the Julius Seidel 

Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. The following interview and accompany- 

ing photographs, obtained by the American Lumberman from Julius 

Seidel, president, describe and portray this unique room, its furnish- 
ings, and the purposes to which it will be devoted 
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ments that attract the 
buying public—not the 
least among the latter 
being the ultimate con- ° 
sumer. Primarily, we 
recognize the fact that 
on such lumber as is used 


for construction purposes, we have an appeal in stressing the 
importance of strength and endurance—but let us not assume 
that the public is particularly impressed with that end of it. 
Common knowledge on the part of the [Turn to page 44] 


The art of ancient Egypt is embodied in the new sales and display room of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 
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Timber Appraisals 








They involve many factors peculiar 
to the industry. 


The judgment of experienced men 
with an intimate and_ specialized 
knowledge of timber and lumber 
operations is required. The determi- 
nation of values requires an exhaus- 
tive study and knowledge of the par- 
ticular conditions in each individual 
case. 


Lacey appraisals are the accepted 
standard and are used by most Bond- 
ing Houses and other financial insti- 
tutions. 
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Timber Land Factors 
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Flooring Hardwoods, 
for Shrewd Buyers 


We have a reputation for supplying 
buyers with top notch values in Maple 
and Birch Flooring and all Northern 
Hardwoods. Try us on any of the 
following and be convinced. 


ft. 13/16x2%" Clear Maple Flooring 

. 13/16x2%4” No. | Maple Flooring 

13/16x2/%4” Factory Maple Flooring 

. 13/16x24%4” Clear Birch Flooring 
13/16x24%4” No. | Birch Flooring 

13/16x2'%4” Factory Bireh Flooring 

. 13/16x1Y%2” Clear Maple Flooring 

. 13/16xiY2” Ne. | Maple Flooring 
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Mills at 


Morse,Wis.-Phillips, Wis. 


1” No. | Com. and Bet. Kiln Dried Birch 
1” No. | Com. and Bet. Kiln Dr. Bassw’d 
. 1” No. 2 Com. and Bet. Soft Elm 

. 1” No. 2 Common Birch 

. ix4 and 5” No. | and Sel. Kiln Dr. Birch 
. 1x4 Ne. 2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 


No. | Hemlock Lath 
’ No. | Mixed Pine Lath 
Ne. | Basswood Lath 
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Mixed Cars Cut 
Flooring. Costs 


It is an old maxim that profits are made in buy- 
ing. Buy right and you can sell on terms that 
attract business. Here is the logic behind our 
mixed car proposition. 
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Maple Flooring, Birch Flooring, 





In one Cedar Posts, Shingles, 

car we White Pine Lath, 

can ship K. D. Maple and Birch Lumber, 
you =»> Hemlock and Pine yard and 





shed items. 
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By buying all of these items in one car you can 
reduce stock investment and increase turnover. 
We also welcome L.C.L. orders for Maple and 
Birch Flooring. 














Let us have your inquiries. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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A 
as ye Our Special 


"3 Sales Service 


sy You like to have the assurance 
that all shipments of lumber are in 
accordance with your orders. Our 
service gives that and more, too— 

it insures you fine quality 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


By handling the entire outputs of the 
Weidman Lumber Co., Trout Creek, 
Mich., and Bergland Lumber Co., 
Bergland, Mich., we can always fill your 
orders on short notice. Learn more 
about our service today. 


Weidman - Vogelsang 
serine Bank Bie, Lumber Co. 


Savings Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Relation of Thrift to Home Ownership 


HE CALENDAR IS BECOMING rather crowded with special 
“weeks” which the American public is asked to cbserve in the 
interest of this or that presumably worthy cause, but no one, 

least of all a lumberman, will object to the annual recurrence of 
Thrift Week, observed during the current seven-day period. Logic- 
ally, one day of the week is designated “Own Your Home Day.” 

To what extent lumbermen in general are lending their codpera- 
tion to this annual observance the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no 
means of determining. If the trade has heeded the oft-repeated 
admonitions of this newspaper, the number must be considerable. 
In any event, we know that the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association has been effectively promoting it, and no doubt there are 
other organizations and individuals who have done likewise. 


For the average man who wishes to build or buy a home the thrift 
road is the only one which will take him to the desired goal. More 
and more retail lumbermen are finding it necessary to interest them- 
selves in the problems of home financing, and in the encouraging of 
systematic savings for homes, through the building and loan asso- 
ciations and savings banks. The Christmas savings club idea has 
not yet been applied to the proposition of saving for a home to the 
extent that it ought to be used. Along with the slogan “Build a 
Home First,” to which such prominence is rightly being given, 
should be emphasized the idea of saving for a home—first. 

A home is not only the safest of investments, but when all the 
benefits of home owning are taken into account, it is one of the 
most profitable as well as most satisfactory. 
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Concentrating on Essentials of Forestry Policy 


N THE UNITED STATES the first step toward getting a neces- 
sary thing done is to lead the people of the country to see that 
it is necessary, and the next step is to show them that they have 

a vital concern in getting it done. Perhaps it is not being unduly 
optimistic to say that in this country the first step toward refores- 
tation has been taken, for it is believed that a very large percent- 
age of the people of the United States is already convinced that if 
the timber supply of the country is to be perpetuated the original 
forests must be replaced by new growth. Forest depletion has 
been a subject of discussion for many decades, but it has been only 
during recent years that the factors involved in deforestation and 
reforestation have been discussed if they have indeed been thought 
of or known. 

During the earlier stages of the discussion of the forestry prob- 
lem the attitude commonly assumed was that the men who cut away 
the forests, that is, the lumbermen, should be charged with the duty 
of replacing them; and as a consequence, much of the proposed 
forestry legislation was radical and drastic in the extreme. Pos- 
sibly, there still remain some of the old guard who maintain that 
the government either national or State ought to be empowered to 
supervise and dictate methods of cutting and other matters con- 
nected wtih timber utilization. While some of these proposals have 
in a measure been embodied in statutes, the tendency of late has 
been toward making tree growing commercially practicable by 
removing legislative obstacles instead of addmg to them. 

What has been true of all matters requiring legislation has been 
true of forestry; it has been the subject of political iog rolling, and 
the so-called “ruthlessness” of timber utilization has been a favorite 
theme of reformers who are always ready to appropriate private 
property to public use, or who have the utmost confidence in the 
wisdom of mankind in the political group but none in the individuals 
who compose it. Throughout this discussion the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN has sought to chart a safe course, and one that in general 
would place where it belongs the obligation to grow the forests 
when the obstacles to reforestation have been removed so far as 
they can be. This position was expressed in an editorial published 
in 1923, a paragraph from which follows: 

Numerous attempts have been made to do by law what eco- 
nomics forbids, and failure has resulted. The cause of forestry 
requires now the support of lawmakers who know better than 
to attempt by political legislation to annul economic laws. 
Growing trees is not an act of charity; it is a business venture, 
and if it is to’ succeed it must be undertaken on conditions 
essential to success. It is the matured judgment of many men 
who have given long study to the problem that relief from taxa- 
tion and protection from fire will go a long way toward solv- 
ing it. 

In the same editorial this publication undertook to point directly 
to the chief handicaps that attempts at tree growing have labored 
under and to show that until the public did its duty in removing 
those handicaps little could be expected in the way of private fores- 
try. The paragraph referred to follows: 

Fire and taxes have finally achieved the distinction of being 
generally recognized as two of the principal factors involved in 
reforestation. Taxes force cutting and make regrowth and 
reforestation impracticable. Without fire protection tax relief 
would be of little avail, because the fire hazard would frighten 
away all capital that places security above rate of return. Taxa- 
tion wholly and fires largely are under public control. Hence 
relief from the one and protection from the other must come 
from public action. 

There has been no disposition on the part of this publication nor 
of the interests it serves to evade the obligations that properly can 
be placed upon it, and it is believed that lumbermen have at no 
time been indifferent either to their obligations to the industry 
itself or to the public with respect to reforestation. The tendency 
on the part of outsiders has been to place trees in a special cate- 
gory and to attempt to fix upon timber owners alone obligations 
that might as justly be placed upon mine owners, oil men and even 
the farmers themselves. The position of the lumbermen was fairly 
stated in an editorial of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN earlier than 
the one already quoted, in part as follows: 

Lumbermen primarily are interested in trees only after they 
are sufficiently matured to be cut into lumber; there is no more 
essential relation between the growing of trees and the sawing 
of lumber than between the growing of wheat and the grinding 


of flour. Yet lumbermen are beginning to see that for very 

practical reasons they must interest themselves in tree grow- 

ing. In the longer view lumbering has not been a permanent 
industry in the United States, and in principle there is no dif. 
ference between the big mill with timber to keep it busy twen- 

ty-five years and the portable mill that moves several times a 

year. Only by reforestation can the big mill be made perma- 

nent. 

At the time that editorial was written sentiment with regard to 
forestry was by no means so generally sound as it is today, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN noted the growth of interest and the im. 
provement in the public sentiment with respect to the forestry 
problem, manifested chiefly in saner legislative proposals and less 
drastic notions regarding the obligations of lumbermen. This situa- 
tion was stated in an editorial published in the issue of August 18, 
1923, as follows: 


Interest in forestry is no longer limited, if it ever was, to 
persons who own no trees and cut no lumber. It is a subject 
that is engaging the best minds in the lumber industry, as well 
as practical foresters, users of wood, legislators and the people 
generally. It is quite clear that if the wood supply is to be per- 
petuated trees must be grown; and it is becoming increasingly 
plain also that the growing of trees on a scale commensurate 
with the future needs of the country will be possible only when 
citizens of all classes have made their proper contributions to 
the cause of forestry. 

The growth of interest in forestry is nowhere better exemplified 
than in the attitude of the farm press. It is not easy at this late 
day to visualize the greater part of the eastern and central United 
States covered with forests; but so it was, and the trees were re- 
moved to make way for cultivated crops as well as to build homes 
and equip farms. Unfortunately, vast areas in the so-called agri- 
cultural States were denuded of trees, when in fact they would 
have been worth more for growing timber than for corn or wheat. 
Literally, millions of acres of such lands now lie practically idle 
because they are burned over so often or are pastured so closely 
that the trees can not come back. The farm press now is doing a 
splendid service to the farmers and to the public generally in sug- 
gesting the profitableness of putting these lands to growing trees. 
Incidentally, of course, the owning of such idle lands gives to the 
farmer an interest in the problems of reforestation that he might 
not otherwise have, and gives to the matters of tax exemption and 
fire protection a new meaning. In a recent editorial Successful 
Farming, of Des Moines, Iowa, called its readers’ attention to the 
part that taxation plays in hindering reforestation and suggested 
the need of tax exemption, not only to the owners of large tracts 
of cut-over land, but to the farm owner of creek bottoms and other 
areas that can not be profitably cultivated for the usual farm crops. 
The Progressive Farmer, of Birmingham, Ala., recently devoted an 
entire issue of its Texas edition to forestry, going into the sub- 
ject in its various phases, with particular reference to the import- 
ance of perpetuating the lumber industry in the South. 

While the conditions under which trees may be grown vary with 
localities, the problem of timber supply has its national aspects also. 
Large areas of the country are destined by both climate and soil 
to be the sources of the major supply of timber, while other vast 
areas must be devoted for similar reasons to the production of food 
and other crops. Therefore, while the farmer may not in the ag- 
gregate produce a great amount of the vast timber supply required, 
his interest, direct and indirect, in promoting reforestation is hardly 
less than that of the lumbermen. The same is true also of the peo- 
ple of other industries and of the cities generally. All are vitally 
concerned in securing an ample supply of wood for the multitude of 
uses to which it is put under modern conditions. 

It was forestry in its national aspects that led the national re- 
sources production department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to submit to its membership a referendum on the sub- 
ject of forestry policy. Recently the chamber has published a book- 
let in which are set forth the significance of forestry to the com- 
munity, stressing the importance of the forests, the difficulties of 
commercial forestry, as well as the policy of American business 
respecting commercial forestry. In the main this policy coincides 
with that already outlined in this article. The chamber has done 
a splendid service to the cause of forestry in going definitely on 
record in the matter and in making the securing of a workable 
forestry program a major activity throughout its affiliated member- 
ship of local chambers of commerce all over the United. States. 
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pa Orders for New Freight Cars 


Tt WOULD NOT BE STRANGE ig in the flood of statistical mat- 
ter, reviews and forecasts which at the opening of a new year 
appear in the financial and commercial departments of the daily 

newspapers, as well as in business publications in general, some of 
the most significant facts recorded should go unnoticed. Fortu- 
nately, there are hawk-eyed specialists in every line of industry who 
fish out of the sea of facts, figures, guesses and speculations the 
really vital things, and interpret them to their public. 

Thus the iron and steel editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce finds by careful compilation that since the middle of Decem- 
per, 17,731 freight cars have been ordered by the railroads, and he 
estimates that orders during January will total 30,000 cars, making 
a total of around 47,000 cars ordered or definitely to be ordered—all 
within a span of six weeks. : 

When it is remembered that orders for the entire twelve months 
of 1926 were only 67,029 cars, the significance to the lumber, steel 
and all other industries whose products enter into the building of 
these vehicles of this tremendous spurt in the placing of orders for 
freight cars is apparent. By way of further comparison and in- 
terpretation, it may be noted that the figures covering freight car 
orders for the last seven years are as follows: 1926, 67,029; 1925, 
92,816; 1924, 143,728; 19238, 94,471; 1922, 180,134; 1921, 23,346; 
1920, 84,207. 

The figures reported for December and January also furnish 
tangible and gratifying evidence that the transportation companies 
are resolved to make good their announced determination to give the 
shipping public “100 percent service,” which standard indeed has 
been approximated for a considerable length of time. This in turn 
foreshadows a continuance of the system of maintaining light stocks 
and buying from hand to mouth which has developed along with the 


improved transportation service. The assurance of continued and 
even further improved efficiency of the country’s transportation ser- 
vice is one more guaranty of business stability and lasting pros- 
perity. 





An Advanced Step in Retailing 


S IT PUTTING IT too strongly to say that the dawn of a new 
era in the retail merchandising of lumber and home-building 
materials in general is foreshadowed by such a development as 

that illustrated and described in this week’s issue, beginning on the 
front cover? 

Here, indeed, in a unique form, is the wedding of art and com- 
merce. The majesty and mystery of ancient Egypt are conjured 
out of the dim past to provide a setting commensurate with the 
dignity of purveying materials for the modern home. Along the 
banks of the sacred Nile, Isis no longer wanders, seeking for the 
lost Osiris, for both, together with their satellites, have been sum- 
moned from their vigil of centuries to the service of lumber mer- 
chandising in the modern city of St. Louis. 

The most significant feature, however, is not the selection of 
Egyptian art, or any other particular motif, in working out the 
decorative scheme, but the larger fact that art, as such, is definitely 
relied on to create an atmosphere favorable to the selling of home 
building materials, 

In planning and carrying through to completion this most unusual 
and striking adjunct of a retail lumber establishment, Mr. Julius 
Seidel has once more played the role of a pioneer and blazed a path 
which, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, will be followed by 
increasing numbers of lumbermen. Not all, of course, will attempt 
anything so elaborate, but the principle of “Enlisting Art in the 
Service of Selling” will be increasingly recognized and applied. 








Big Increase in New Business 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—Telegraphic 
reports received today by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association from 351 of the 
larger commercial softwood and 106 of the 
chief hardwood lumber mills of the country show 
substantial increases for the former over the 
preceding week in production and shipments, 
and an extraordinary increase in new business. 
In comparison with reports for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago, the lumber movement 
shows some recession. Production was prac- 
tically the same, shipments show a marked fall- 
ing off, with new business only slightly less. 
The hardwood operations show a marked in- 
crease in production and new business, with 
shipments about the same as for the previous 
week. 

The unfilled orders of 220 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week amount- 
ed to 542,033,458 feet, as against 502,595,310 
feet for 219 mills the previous week. The 117 
identical southern pine mills in the group showed 
unfilled orders of 196,908,984 feet for last week, 
as against 186,656,544 feet for the week before. 
For the 103 West Coast mills, the unfilled orders 
were 345,124,474 feet, as against 315,938,766 
feet for 102 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 335 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 97 percent, and or- 
ders 120 percent, of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were re- 
spectively 82 and 98; and for the West Coast 
mills, 96 and 125. Of the reporting mills, the 
313 with an established normal production for 
the week of 211,274,215 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 83 percent, shipments 82 percent, and 
orders 103 percent thereof. 

The figures for last week, the week before and 
the same week last year follow: Production— 
186,860,700 feet, against 164,665,918 feet the 
week hefore, and 190,834,637 feet last year. 
Shipments—181,498,834 feet, against 152,396,- 
848 feet the week before, and 201,166,621 feet 
last year. Orders—223,960,304 feet, against 
162,242,401 feet the week before, and 230,543, 
373 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the seven regional 


associations for the first two weeks of 1927 with 
the same period last year: -Production—35l,- 
526,618 feet, against 354,683,408 feet in 1926. 
Shipments—333,895,682 feet, against 380,863,- 
894 feet. Orders—386,202,705 feet, against 
424,196,268 feet. 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly com- 
parable in respect to orders with those of other 
mills. Consequently, the former are not now 
represented in any of the foregoing figures nor 
in the regional tabulations below. Sixteen of 
these mills, representing 50 percent of the cut 
of the California pine region, gave their produc- 
tion for the week as 11,523,000 feet; shipments, 
18,911,000 feet, and new business, 18,126,000 
feet. Last week’s report from 19 mills, repre- 
senting 59 percent of the cut, was: Production, 
10,510,000 feet; shipments, 15,349,000 feet, and 
new business, 15,987,000 feet. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 103 mills report- 
ing for the week ended Jan. 15 was 25 percent 
above production, and shipments were 4 percent 
below production. Of all new business taken 
during the week, 42 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 45,910,872 feet, 
of which 32,558,882 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery, and 13,351,990 feet export. New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 59,685,301 feet, or 54 
percent of the week’s new business. Forty-four 
percent of the week’s shipments moved by water, 
amounting to 37,110,709 feet, of which 23,442,- 
795 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 
13,667,914 feet export. Rail shipments totaled 


42,933,350 feet, or 51 percent of the week’s ship-: 


ments, and local deliveries, 4,323,888 feet. Un- 
shipped domestic cargo orders totaled 113,637,- 
490 feet; foreign, 101,228,580 feet, and rail 
trade, 180,258,404 feet. ; 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
reports some increase in production, a substan- 
tial increase in shipments, and new business far 
in advance of that reported the previous week. 


The California Redwood Association, with one 
more mill reporting, shows production about the 
same, a nominal decrease in shipments, and 50 
percent increase in new business. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, shows consid- 
erable increase in production, a small increase 
in shipments, ard new business about the same 
as that reported for the preceding week. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association (in its softwood production ) 
reports some decrease in production, and notable 
increases in shipments and new business. 

The fifteen hardwood mills of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported production as 4,410,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 2,664,000 feet, and orders, 2,069,000 feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ported from 91 units production as 11,952,000 
feet; shipments, 11,821,000 feet, and orders, 
12,131,000 feet. The normal production of these 
units is 15,288,000 feet. 

For the last two weeks, all hardwood mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association gave production as 32,501,000 feet; 
shipments, 34,088,000 feet, and orders, 32,817,- 
000 feet. 


[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 47.—EpITor. | 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFro.k, VA., Jan. 20.—For the week ended 
Jan. 15, thirty-nine mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 11,136,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 6,552,441 feet, shipped 6,760,499 feet, and 
booked orders for 4,987,715 feet. 


District Group Elects Director 

[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

East &, Louis, Inu., Jan. 20.—John B. Bruso, 
president Bruso Lumber Co., Collinsville, Ml., 
was elected director for the seventh district of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held this afternoon 
in the Knights of Columbus Building, this city. 
Mr. Bruso is president of the Cahokia Lumber- 
men’s Club. He succeeds, as director, Joseph J. 
Springman, of the Springman Lumber Co., Al- 
ton. Plans for attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the State association, to be held in Chi- 
eago Feb. 9, 10 and 11, were discussed. 
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Board Feet Contents of Tree 


Is there any rule for computing the board feet 
of a tree 275 feet high, 60 inches in diameter at 
base? We can not find this information in any 
log rules we have and will appreciate any sugges- 
tions you can give us.—INQuIRY No. 1,878. 

[This inquiry comes from an Illinois retail 
lumber concern. As all log scales are based on 
lengths of logs and diameters at both ends it 
would be impracticable to use such scales by 
actual measurement of standing trees. In esti- 
mating the stumpage in tracts of woodlands it 
is the custom to use volume tables, which are 
constructed to show the most probable values for 
the contents of average trees of given sizes, ac- 
cording to some unit of measure, such as board 
feet, cubic feet ete. Most volume tables indi- 
cate the board feet of lumber in the tree when 
scaled, by an established log rule. Where the 
tree is converted into other products than lum- 
ber, the volume is often expressed in cords. 
Volume tables are compiled from the measure- 
ments of a large number of felled trees, but as 
the figures in the tables are averages taken as 
the best representative value of the series of 
volumes in each diameter and height of log class, 
it can not be expected that a single tree taken 
at random will have the contents shown. 

Under the cireumstances the best way to ar- 
rive at the board feet contents of the tree about 
which this inquirer writes would be to estimate 
the diameters at 16-foot intervals top and bot- 
tom of the logs that could be cut from the tree. 
Then the inquirer could use a log scale for esti- 
mating the number of board feet in each log. 
If the tree mentioned is a hardwood, that is a 
broad-leaved tree, it probably would be scaled 
by the Doyle rule. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
‘*Ready Reckoner’’ selling at 50 cents a copy 
contains the Doyle and some other log rules.— 
EpITonr. | 


Increasing Retail Lumber Sales 


This is the quiet period for the lumber dealers 
and the time for them to get their “thinkers” 
working to figure out some way of increasing 
their business for the coming year, and any help 
that we can get from our journals should be greatly 
appreciated, for it is through the journals that we 
find out what the other fellow is doing, and they 
also keep us pepped up. 

What we would like to know is this: Have you 
any slides to use at the picture houses? If so, 
we would want something seasonable. We shall 
not start using them until March or April, but 
if you have something let us know what it is and 
the cost. 

What have you in the line of new house plans, 
something in book form? We want them to place 
on the counter or to lend to prospects and see if 
we can get them to think about building new 
homes this summer. 

We shall be glad to hear from you on this and 
with any other suggestions that you have to offer. 
—Inquiry No. 1,881. 

{This inquiry comes from a Montana retailer. 
The suggestion made about the advisability of 
figuring out some way for increasing business 
for the coming year is a good one for retailers 
everywhere to consider. 

There are a number of concerns throughout 
the country that make a business of preparing 
slides for adveftising and for general educa- 
tional purposes, and a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of such concerns has been supplied to 
this inquirer. It is believed that through corre- 
spondence with these concerns this retailer will 
be able to obtain exactly what he wants in the 
way of advertising slides. 

With regard to a booklet of house plans, it is 
a pleasure to say that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has just published a booklet entitled ‘‘ At- 
tractive Small Homes,’’ a copy of which has 
been sent to this inquirer. The terms on which 
copies of this booklet with the retailer’s name 
printed on them, and the list of materials, speci- 
fications, and working drawings of each plan, 
as well as electrotypes for advertising purposes, 
eau be obtained are shown in the booklet. It 
is believed that every retailer would find a 


quantity of these booklets quite helpful in pro- 
moting the sale of homes, and they have been 
prepared as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S con- 
tribution to the preparation for a good home 
building year in 1927.—EpITor. | 


Selling Certified Homes 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 1, 1927, 
we notice that you referred in your “Realm of the 
Retailer” to certificates for “certified homes.” 

In our publicity this year we are going to try 
to sell our trade on the idea of buying “certified 
lumber” here at our store. We have been unable 
to find just the certificate we want to use, how- 
ever, and thought that you could give us some 
information as to where we could secure some 
sample certificates, or perhaps you printed them 
yourselves. If you can belp us out in this matter 
we shall certainly appreciate it.—INQuiry No. 
1,880. 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from a retail 
lumber concern in Kentucky. From time to time 
articles about certified or quality homes have 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
Among the concerns mentioned in this connec- 
tion have been the following: Evansville Plan- 
ing Mill Co., Evansville, Ind.; The Hanna Lum- 
ber Co., Tulsa, Okla.; The Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Lynch Davidson 
Co., Houston, Tex.; Restrick Lumber Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; John Schroeder Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and the Millwork Institute of 
California, Los Angeles. The certificates used 
by these companies so far as indicated in the 
articles that have been published evidently were 
printed by local printers after designs supplied 
by the concerns themselves. 


Another phase of this same subject was the 
supplying of an abstract of the home that in 
some respects resembles an abstract of real 
estate. This proposal originally was made by 
W. 8. Dickason of the Dickason-Goodman Lum. 
ber Co., of Tulsa, Okla. It was Mr. Dickason’s 
proposal that the lumberman supplying the 
material provide a list or abstract showing the 
grades and, presumably, the species of lumber 
furnished, in order that at any time in the 
future in case the house were sold, the purchaser 
would be informed regarding the character of 
the structure itself. 

The whole question of the proper use of lum- 
ber and the proper construction of dwelling 
houses is one of vital interest at this time in the 
lumber industry. Accordingly, any proposal 
that is designed to give something like a guar- 
anty can not fail to work out to the benefit of 
the local dealer and the industry as a whole— 
EDITor. | 


Fir Spars, Masts and Booms 
Can you give me any information covering ship- 
pers from the Pacific Coast who handle fir spars, 
or masts, booms and the like, hewn octagon, in 
lengths 60 feet to 110 feet, and diameters 10 inches 
to 20 inches? We shall fully appreciate any infor- 
mation you can supply.—INquiry No. 1,882. 
[This inquiry comes from a New England 
wholesale lumber concern. In response the 
names of several large lumber manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast that are known to be able to 
supply large timbers and masts have been sup- 
plied. The name of the inquirer will be fur- 
nished on request.—EDITor. | 
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Wages in the woods near 
Ludington, Mich., range from 
$20 to $26 per month and $3 
per day for horse teams with 
teamster. 

s * 

The four lumber companies 
at Clinton, lowa, found em- 
ployment in 1876 for 960 men 
and paid $372,000 for labor. 


* 8 * 
The business prospects for 


1877 are hopeful and the feel- 
ing decided that this cannot 
be any worse than the three 
preceding years. If the manu- 
facturers only will not spoil 
the picture by over-produc- 
tion this winter the lumbermen 
will indeed begin to feel that 
their patience in waiting so 
long will be amply rewarded 
by increased profits and rap- 
idly decreasing liability of 
failure. 
* 8 * 


The retail lumber business 
is very generally quiet 
throughout the East. Dealers 
are busy taking account of 
stocks and figuring up their 
gains or losses for the year. 
The amount of stocks on hand 
is cansiderably less than last 
year at this time though ample 
enough for the demand. The 
tendency is still very strongly 
in favor of reducing stocks and 
expenses to the lowest point. 





The margin is too small for any 
extended operations at pres- 
ent. The cash system is being 
very generally adopted by 
manufacturers and dealers in 
buying and selling as the lib- 
eral discounts given enable all 
parties to pay promptly. 
* 8 *& 


Boston lumber dealers 
shipped a cargo containing 
300,000 feet to Montevideo, 
Uruguay, recently. 


Puget Sound lumbermen 
shipped to San Francisco, 
Calif., during the week ended 
Jan. 16, 3,730,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 1,118,000 lath. 


s* 8 #& 


N. C. Foster, who has pur- 
chased $40,000 worth of pine 
land from the West Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Co., will put up 
an extensive mill for the man- 
ufacture of lumber and shin- 
gles at Fairchild, Wis. He has 
put in 4,000,000 feet of logs 


as a starter. 
® aa a 


The lumber trade in the 
city of Toledo, Ohio, for 1876 
was most unsatisfactory to the 
operators interested therein. 
The year opened with a oe 
stock on hand and the supply 
was held on to pretty firmly 





under the impression that 
there would be a shortage in 
the amount manufactured. 
When it was found that the 
mills would cut an abundance 
of lumber the value of the 
stocks on hand had dimin- 
ished perceptibly and few 
dealers were able to dispose 
of their supplies except at a 


loss. 
* * 


B. C. Brown, of Clinton, 
lowa, has applied for a patent 
on his improved machine for 
making shingles out of waste 
material from sawmills. 


Yard quotations in New 
York City are as follows: Pine, 
extra wide, clear, $60@70; 
selects, $40@42; pickings, 
$30@35; common box, $16 
@ 18. 

s 8 & 


The exports to foreign coun- 
tries from the customs district 
of Puget Sound, Washington 
Territory, during 1876 aggre- 
gated in value $738,560, of 
which cargoes to the value of 
$411,123 were carried in 
American vessels and cargoes 
to the value of $327,437 in 
foreign vessels. The exports 
consisted of 40,300,000 feet of 
lumber, which went chiefly to 
Peru, Chili, Australia, Sand- 
wich. Islands etc. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Have Shown Decided Gain 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended Jan. 14 
averaged higher than for any week since October, reaching 
534,440 feet per mill. Production also made a gain, from 
18.47 percent below normal the previous week, to 13.12 below, 
so that orders were around two percent short of it. But they 
were twenty percent above shipments, and files of unfilled 
orders have been considered increased. , 

Most of the business appears to be coming from southern 
territory. Yard demand there is said to be much improved, 
and more industrial purchasing is reported, railroads being 
the most prominent buyers in this group. Yards in the 
North and East find business slow and are not adding to 
stocks, but the inquiry indicates betterment here also. Last 
week’s increase in oil prices is likely to stimulate drilling in 
the southern fields, and these are large takers of timbers. 
Export buyers continue to hold off because of the likelihood 


- of being able to secure lower ocean freight rates. 


Prices so far have shown no increase in strength, and it 
is said that some recent business has been taken at conces- 
sions, but the smallness of mill stocks will soon cause firm- 
ness aS spring trade opens up. Small-mill output is low, 
largely because present prices make operations unprofitable. 


Southern Hardwood Output Low; Orders Exceed It 


Production of southern hardwoods, according to tele- 
graphic report, was around seventy-eight percent of normal 
during the week ended Jan. 15, and bookings were about 
one percent in excess of it—both these figures running prac- 
tically the same as for the preceding week. 

Buyers’ needs are undoubtedly increasing and they show 
more interest in securing supplies, but they appear to be 
rather hesitant about quantity commitments for future use. 
Their attitude is in part due to the marking up of quotations, 
though neither the furniture nor automobile makers have yet 
had time to plan operating schedules based on the results of 
their shows. The export market has been quiet, and it is 
believed that many overseas buyers are holding back until 
they can secure more satisfactory freight rates. 

Building trades interests are taking a good deal of lumber. 
Oak flooring demand in the two weeks ended Jan. 8 and 15 
made gains of 31 and 20.5 percent over the corresponding 
weeks of 1926. But stocks of manufactured product were 
rather full, and production was somewhat curtailed. 

Sap gum is especially strong, and red is steady, but some 
weakness has been reported in oak. 


Northern and Eastern Softwoods Slow; Prices Steady 


Though northern pine production is on a good deal larger 
scale than it was before the holidays, demand has been mak- 
ing bigger gains, and in the week ended Jan. 8 was sixteen 
percent above the output. There is reason to expect.a smaller 
cut this winter, notwithstanding the present activity of the 
mills, because unfavorable logging conditions are reducing 
input. The yards are counting on a good spring trade, and 
many of them are beginning to lay in stocks. Industrial 
demand is also better, box makers showing much interest, 
while the higher grades are being taken for pattern making. 
In the East, trade is slow, most business coming from the 
middle West. Prices have a stronger tone. 

Northern hemlock is in fair movement for the season, trade 
recovering from its year-end lull. Output has not increased, 
but stocks may be expected to accumulate during the next 
few months. There is not much doing in the eastern product 
on the Atlantic coast, in face of competition with Pacific 
hemlock, but offerings of eastern mills are not large. Dry 
northern stock is rather scarce. Prices remain at $5 off. 

Eastern spruce trade is slow, but not many Northeast mills 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 102 to 110 


are in operation, and receipts from Canada are light. The 
likelihood of a reduction in the output this winter has not 
served to strengthen prices, as buyers can count on a ready 
supply of West Coast lumber, and frames remain at $39@40. 


Inland Empire Pines Market Develops More Strength 


There are evidences of improvement in the Inland Empire 
pines market as a whole. In the East, trade is slow because 
of inclement weather, so that retailers do not show much 
interest in adding to their stocks, and sellers have been urgent 
enough to offer concessions. In the greater part of middle 
West sales territory, however, business is improving, and the 
volume of inquiry promises further betterment. The mills 
ended up 1926 with sales three percent above production, so 
it is believed that, as spring opens up, prices will develop 
more strength. Quotations on shop in the Portland (Ore.) 
market were marked up $1 during the week. Box grades 
are reported to be in good call and firming up. 


Northern Hardwoods Moving Well to Industrial Users 


Bookingsereported by the northern hardwood mills for the 
week ended Jan. 8 averaged about fifty percent larger than 
the average per mill per week for December—trade for that 
month was seasonably slow, but the comparison gives evi- 
dence of a decided recovery. Both automobile and furniture 
buyers are in the market, but their purchases have not had 
time to reach full volume following the annual shows. There 
is some business from implement factories and railroads. 

Building trades demand is rather inactive, but improving. 
The movement of hardwood flooring has been making gains. 
Factories are consequently reducing their stocks, as output 
had been much curtailed. It will probably not be long before 
they are in the market again for raw material. Sash and 
door plants are fairly busy, and expect to take as much trim 
material as they did last year. 

Prices have shown no recent change, being firmly held. 


West Coast Mills Report Large Increase in Orders 


Bookings of West Coast fir mills made a material gain 
during the week ended Jan. 18. With only one more mill 
reporting, domestic cargo business increased nineteen, and 
rail trade, fifteen million feet, so that total new business was 
twenty-five percent ahead of production. 

Atlantic coast trade is generally reported quiet, but addi- 
tions are being made to wholesale stocks in preparation for 
spring, as buyers see little hope of lower prices than are now 
obtainable. It is possible that some concessions were granted 
for prompt placement of orders, however, as in rail territory 
the sellers have been a little conciliatory. There has been a 
good movement to California, based on improvement in the 
retail demand, in country districts especially. 

Logging is not very active, and the scarcity and firmness 
of raw material are a great support to lumber quotations. 


California Pines Market Is Showing More Strength 


California pines demand is showing a little improvement, 
though of course large volume is not expected at this season. 
Production is on a winter basis, a number of the mills being 
inactive. While stocks are well rounded out, as the period 
of low production is entered, sales for last year took a larger 
percentage of the cut than did those of the previous year. 
Factory items are probably in best call, and prices tend to 
strength. Stocks of box grades are small, and these also are 
firming up. Reports on yard trade prospects in the middle 
West are very encouraging, there being a good volume of 
inquiry. The outlook for foreign trade is better. California 
city demand is still hindered by building trades labor 
troubles; early increase in country yard buying is expected. 
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Rope Concern Reorganizes 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Jan. 17.—One of the out- 
standing reorganizations of the new year is that 
of the Williamsport Wire Rope Co., of this city. 
With the purchase of the Cochran interests by 
a syndicate headed by Robert Gilmore, Edgar 
Munson, Logan Cunningham and C. M. Ballard, 
control of this important industry virtually 
passes into the hands of old employees who have 
put into immediate action the building of what 
is expected to be the biggest wire rope plant in 
America. Transfer of control from the Cochran 
estate was consummated just prior to the holi- 
days. While new capital has been introduced, 
this reorganization will not affect the personnel 
of the old company, which within the last few 
years has stepped into the limelight as a leading 
factor in the manufacture and distribution of 
Telfax marked wire rope. 

Robert Gilmore, president, who has been ac- 
tively associated with the company for 34 years, 
continues as the directing head. Other officers 
are Edgar Munson, vice president and treasurer ; 
Logan Cunningham, vice president and secre- 
tary; C. M. Ballard, vice president and general 
sales manager. That no time is being lost in 
enlarging the present mammoth plant and the 
extension of present facilities may be noted 
from a report in a recent issue of the Williams- 
port Gazette-Bulletin, which says: 

During the last six months the work of filling 
in the area known as the White Basin and located 
to the southwest of the present buildings of the 
company has been under way. Plans for new 


structures are being drafted and the actual con- 
struction work will be started just as soon as the 
immense fill of the White Basin is completed. 


One new building will be 450 by 200 feet, and 
will be equipped with the most modern of labor 
saving devices. Together with the present and 
other buildings it will make the Williamsport 
plant the largest plant in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of wire rope. 

What is equally important to the city, the new 
buildings will enable the company to add several 
hundred men to its present force, which is now 
being worked on day and night shifts in order 
to keep pace with the volume of orders which 
more than tax the present facilities. Unfilled 
orders which will keep the plant going indefi- 
nitely are now on hand, and are daily being 
augmented by additional orders coming from all 
parts of the United States and from many foreign 
countries. 

The Williamsport Wire Rope Co. was organized 
in 1887 and has grown steadily until it is even 
now among the largest in the country. It has 
warehouses and branches in practically every State 
and also has a large export business. 


Minnesota Forester Reappointed 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—Gov. Theo- 
dore Christianson, of Minnesota, just has reap- 
pointed Grover M. Conzet, Minnesota commis- 
sioner of forestry and fire prevention. Mr. Con- 
zet has served in that office with a splendid 
record. He is reappointed for two years. His 
home is at Nevins, Minn., although he has lived 
in the Twin Cities for four years. 
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the corresponding week of last year. 


increase of 1,150 barrels. 
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PRICES 


from 141.1 for the week ended Jan. 5. 


western and central showed increases. 


STEEL 





Business in Brief 

Indications are numerous that recovery from the midwinter seasonal slump will 
be rapid. The dollar volume of business so far this month, as seen from check pay- 
ments, was greater than for the same period in December, and 
greater than during the corresponding weeks of 1926. Distributing 
lines are slow and wholesale prices continue to decline, but unem- 
ployment has decreased, automobile factories have speeded up, stee! production is 
increasing and car loadings continue large. Current buying is light and building 
projects are not as numerous as during this time last year. Business failures for 
the week ended Jan. 13 were 522, compared with 466 the previous week, and 525 in 


Crude oil production showed another slight gain, being 2,391,000 barrels for the 
week ended Jan. 15, compared with 2,389,000 barrels during the preceding week, an 
Bituminous coal production for the week 
ended Jan. 8 was 13,215,000 tons, or about equal to the output of the 
corresponding week last year. 
despite the fact that demand can not be called brisk. 


Bradstreet’s food index number for the week ended Jan. 13 was $3.48, compared 
with $3.47 the preceding week, and $3.56 for the week ended Jan. 4, 1926. This was 
a gain of three-tenths of 1‘percent over the previous week, but a loss 
of 2.2 percent from the like week of 1926. The Harvard wholesale 
commodity price index advanced to 141.9 for the week ended Jan. 12, 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 8 totaled 940,800 cars, com- 
pared with 740,348 cars the preceding week—an increase of 200,453 cars. These load- 
ings exceeded those of the corresponding week last year by 

RAILROADS 33,178 cars, and exceeded those of the corresponding week of 
1925 by 6,630 cars. Compared with the corresponding week in 

1926, all districts except the northwestern showed increases in the total loadings 
of all commodities, while compared with the same week of 1925, all except the north- 


Conditions have improved considerably in the steel industry. 
whole is now approaching 75 percent of capacity, compared with 60 percent during 
the latter part of December and 90 percent a year ago. There is more 
activity in the midwest steel centers than in those of the East. Car 
buying by the railroads is the principal stimulus to increased steel mill 
operations, a number of the railroads having placed orders for large numbers of 
cars. The buying of pig iron is brisk, following price reductions. 


Agricultural conditions show little change. Grain prices have rallied somewhat, 
and cotton seems to be in a better position, due to good export takings and increased 
domestic consumption. 


AGRICULTURE sererally. The movement of grains continues under that of 

last year. Corn supplies are accumulating. The quality of 
wheat being received at Chicago is poor. 
with indications of improvement. 


Live stock and dairy prices continue good, 


Car loadings of coal continue heavy, 


Production on the 


Winter wheat is in good condition 











Charges Unfair Methods of Competition 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 17.—The Federgj 
Trade Commission has made public its forma] 
complaint against the Southern Alberta Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., and H. N. Sereth ag 
manager, charging the use of unfair methods of 
competition in interstate commerce. The 
charges are serious. Up to date no reply hag 
been received from the respondents. The com. 
plaint was issued Nov. 19. A reply was due 
within thirty days. 

The commission fixed Jan. 19 for a hearing at 
its offices here at which respondents would have 
the right to appear and show cause why an 
order should not be entered requiring them to 
cease and desist from the violation of the law 
charged in the complaint. It was stated today 
that this hearing will not be held. It is known 
technically as the ‘‘return’’ date. 

Advices reaching the commission are that the 
company is in financial difficulties, with proceed- 
ings both on the Pacific coast and in New York, 
Before taking further action the commission 
will await the outcome of these proceedings, 
feeling that there is no object in proceeding 
with a formal investigation if the company is 
going into bankruptcy or going out of business 
via any other route. 

The complaint made public by the Federal 
Trade Commission sets out the fact that the 
corporation is engaged in the purchase of lum- 
ber from producers and the resale of said lum- 
ber to wholesale and retail dealers at various 
points in the United States and for the most 
part at cities and seaports situated on the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. It then sets 
forth the fact that pursuant to the common 
understanding between the dealers in lumber 
and owners and operators of sea-going vessels 
that bills of lading and other like documents 
that set forth the amount of lumber purchased 
and shipped are taken by the parties to contracts 
of affreightment and charter parties as truth- 
fully setting forth the amount of lumber in 
such shipments and ‘‘all charges including 
freight, lading, discharging, lightering, storing 
and delivering are based, computed and assessed 
upon said amount of lumber appearing upon and 
set out in said bills of lading, manifests and 
other shipping documents issued by said owners 
and operators of said vessels.’’ 


The complaint then sets out that the respond- 
ent corporation, ‘‘acting by and through re- 
spondent Sereth and others of its agents and 
employees, upon receiving bills of ladjng and 
other like documents from the producers from 
whom it purchases the lumber in which it deals 
and which said bills of lading and like docu- 
ments apply to and cover shipments of lumber 
purchased by respondent corporation from said 
producers, in many instances alters said bills of 
lading and like documents in such manner that 
the amounts of lumber specified in said docu- 
ments are changed and altered so as to set forth 
as the amounts of lumber in such shipments 
false amounts much less than the actual amounts 
of lumber in such shipments.’’ 


The complaint further charges that in many 
other instances bills of lading are destroyed, 
retained and concealed and in lieu thereof pur- 
ported bills of lading and like doeuments are 
substituted ‘‘which said purported bills of lad- 
ing and like documents are wholly made and 
forged by respondents.’’ The complaint then 
charges that on these altered bills of lading or 
forged documents, as the case may be, owners 
and operators of vessels base their charges for 
freight and for lading, discharging, lightering, 
storing and delivering cargoes ete. It is 
charged in the complaint that through this 
practice ‘‘respondent corporation is enabled to 
and does cause its lumber to be laden, trans- 
ported, discharged, stored and delivered at much 
less costs for freight and for auxiliary services 
than it would be obliged to pay if these charges 
were based upon true amounts of the lumber in 
said shipments,’’ and that ‘‘by reason of such 
saving to the respondent corporation of a sub- 
stantial portion of the true and just charges, it 
is enabled to and does sell the lumber at prices 
greatly below the prices at which its competitors 
ean and do sell their lumber at a reasonable 
price.’’ 
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News from the Industry in the East 


Wholesalers Support Campaign 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 17.—The trade exten- 
sion committee of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association is continuing its activi- 
ties toward enlisting the wholesalers’ support of 
the trade extension campaign of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Horace 
F. Taylor, chairman of the committee, held a 
second group meeting in Buffalo last week, 
which was addressed by Secretary W. W. Schup- 
ner, F. A. Hofheins of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., and H. P. Kendall, of the Creo- 
Dipt Co., North Tonawanda. At this meeting a 
number of additional contracts were secured, 
bringing the number of wholesalers who have 
subscribed to the 5-year plan to date, to more 
than a hundred and fifty. Group meetings of 
the members at Birmingham and Montgomery, 
Ala., will be addressed by Secretary Schupner 
this week on this subject, and a similar group 
will be addressed at Columbus, Ohio, by Dwight 
Hinckley, of Cincinnati, a member of the com- 
mittee. President F. 8S. Underhill and Secretary 
Schupner will represent the association at the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute’s annual 
meeting in Memphis this week and at the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association at Montreal, Feb. 
1, 2 and 3. Mr. Schupner also will attend the 
annual convention of the Northeastern Lumber- 
men’s Association at Syracuse. 


Canadian Input Will Be Smaller 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 17.—The production of 
white pine lumber in eastern Canada will be 
very much reduced this year, estimates of the 
curtailment running from 100,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000 feet. The deciding factors in bringing 
this about have been rising costs and difficulty 
in selling output so as to get back a new dollar 
for an old one. The production of spruce and 
jack pine this winter will also be much smaller 
than formerly. The small operators have found 
the banks tightening up on them, and a number 
of them have gone out of business. Sales of 
timber limits to pulp companies have also had an 
important bearing upon the reduction of output. 
Winter production of hemlock logs may keep up 
to that of last winter, or it is possible it may 
be a little larger, though some are inclined to 
believe that the low price realized for hemlock 
last year will keep down the production. The 
market as a whole will probably be stabil- 
ized, and on the average more satisfactory than 
that of last year. There are still fairly large 
quantities of eastern stock in wholesale hands, 
so that early price advances of any importance 
are not to be expected, except possibly on odd 
lines that may become scarce. Within a few 
months’ time, however, the existing surplus of 
lumber should be fairly well cleaned up, and 
eastern stocks may then begin to work up to a 
little better price level. 


Seeeeeeeeeani 


Asbestos Shingle Hearing 


New York, Jan. 17.—The National-American 
Wholesale Association is coéperating with the 
Government in opposing the application of im- 
porters of asbestos shingles to have their product 
put on the free list, their claim being based on 
the paragraph in the tariff act admitting 
‘‘shingles’’ free. In opposing the application 
before the court of general appraisers the Gov- 
ernment contends that the tariff provision is 
applicable to wood shingles only and that all the 
discussions prior to enactment referred specif- 
ically to wood. 

In a previous case tried at Philadelphia two 
years ago, upon a similar application, the Gov- 
ernment won its case, but in rendering its opin- 
ion the court intimated that had the asbestos in- 
terests based their claim on the ground that 
under a ‘‘commercial designation’’ the asbestos 
product under discussion was commonly known 
in the wholesale trade as ‘‘shingles’’ the find- 
ing might have been different. Therefore, in 
now opening the matter the asbestos importers 


have presented testimony at hearings through- 
out the country tending to show that asbestos 
shingles are shingles within the meaning of the 
free schedule. 

Through the National-American association 


the Government used as shingle expert witnesses - 


Arthur E. Lane, George M. Stevens, Junius H. 
Browne, New York City, and A. R. Carpenter, 
Elizabeth, N. J., Secretary Schupner assisting 
the Government in its preparation of the case. 
In this action the lumber interests received 
the support of domestic asbestos shingle manu- 
facturers, who, naturally, are opposed to ad- 
mitting the foreign product without duty. 


Brooklyn Concern Reorganized 


New York, Jan. 17.—Transactions that have 
been going on in Brooklyn for the last few 
months have resulted in the reorganization of 
the Broadway Lumber Co., which has three 
branches in the borough and another in Long 
Beach, L. I., and the establishment of the 
Strand Lumber Co., which absorbed two yards 
and is now located at 28-30 Ashland Place, near 
Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

William J. Whitbread, by reason of the several 
deals, retired as vice president of the Broadway 
Lumber Co. and is now sole owner and pro- 
prietor of the Strand firm. G. W. Whitbread 
becomes sole owner of the Broadway company, 
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Let us not be ashamed to be friend- 
ly OF to show any friendly feeling we 
may have. Let us be the first to give 
a friendly sign, to nod first, smile first, 
 Spgak first, give first, and if such a 
#3 g thing is necessary, forgive first and 
Fi —Jarvis A. Wood. 














which has enjoyed a successful business in 
Brooklyn for a number of years. 

James J. Brown, formerly of the Broadway 
Lumber Co., as previously stated in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, is now manager of the Hicks- 
ville, L. I., braneh of the Brislin Lumber Co., 
and John Hoffman, formerly of the Broadway 
company, is now operating the Flatbush Lum- 
ber Co. 

George W. Whitbread said that the changes 
were all made amicably and with the thought in 
view that there was enough room in Brooklyn 
and Queens for several more yards of the char- 
acter that the Broadway company has operated. 
It was at first contemplated, in fact, to operate 
the Ashland Place yard as a branch of the 
Broadway firm, when William J. Whitbread 
broached the idea of starting on his own hook as 
it were. 

Both of the Messrs. Whitbread are prominent 
in the Nylta Club and George W. has been for 
years one of the leading men of Long Beach. 


Wooden Shingles Prohibited 


New York, Jan. 17.—Wooden shingles have 
been prohibited in future building construction 
within the city limits. The board of aldermen by 
a vote of 52 to 9 voted last Friday to declare the 
ban, which had previously been enforced only 
within fire zone limits. Areas in Brooklyn, 
Queens, the Bronx and Staten Island are af- 
fected by extension of the prohibition. 

The action of the aldermen was not entirely 
disheartening to lumber interests, however. 
Home buyers who have already purchased their 
domiciles will be given until 1942 to replace 
their shingle roofs and meanwhile roof repairs 
may be made not to exceed 25 percent a year. 


Woman Manages Retail Concern 


New York, Jan. 17.—New York has acquired 
its youngest woman manager of a lumber com- 
pany. It is claimed that she is the youngest of 
her sex to manage a lumber business in the 
United States. 

The young woman in question is Miss Cecil 
King, 21 years old, recently appointed general 
manager of the Square Lumber Co. at West 
Twenty-first Street and Neptune Avenue, Coney 
Island. 

Miss King, bookkeeper and an employee for 
seven years, was named general manager by 
Philip Winorsky, the owner, who retired from 
the lumber business several years ago to return 
to a theatrical enterprise. 

As soon as she became manager, Miss King 
appointed Thomas H. Tasauro, a graduate of 
Fordham University, as her assistant. 

Miss King is to be married Feb. 18 to Benja- 
min Bronowitz, a prominent Brooklyn attorney, 
but she says her marriage will not interfere with 
her position and she will remain a ‘‘lumber- 
woman’’ indefinitely. She is prepared to fore- 
go a honeymoon if the lumber business picks up 
to any considerable degree by that time. 

Miss King’s appointment gives Coney Island 
its second woman business executive. She fol- 
lows the footsteps of Mary E. Dillon, who has 
been in charge of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. 
for some time. 


Seeks Regulation of Private Operations 

Aupany, N. Y., Jan. 17.—More strict regula- 
tion of private timber operations as a means 
of forest conservation is urged by the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of the Adirondacks in a 
memorial just sent to the legislature. It is de- 
sired to have provision made whereby owners of 
private lands will not be permitted to cut trees 
except in accordance with regulations laid down 
by the conservation commission. Unless some 
move is made to stop general cutting, water 
supply systems and canals will be without the 
aid of conserved water. 


Reports Many Repeat Cruising Orders 

OLp Town, ME., Jan. 17.—The James W. 
Sewall office, timber cruisers and foresters of 
this city, reports crews out in Newfoundland, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and Maine. This concern 
cruised 2,744,000 acres during 1926, and 1927 
is opening up well. Joseph D. Latno is in 
charge of the present work in Quebec; H. W. 
Hussey of that in Newfoundland and B. C. 
Marsh in Nova Scotia. All are accompanied by 
various cruisers and engineers, from the home 
office. 

Mr. Sewall expresses himself as especially 
pleased with the repeat orders for work which 
came in last year. Two large companies em- 
ployed his men for the third consecutive year; 
another has used them for nearly five years; 
another, which employed them nine years ago, 
returned for similar work in 1926. Mr. Sewall 
feels that such continuance of employment is a 
sign of satisfactory service rendered. 


Fifty-Eight Attendance Cups Awarded 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 17.—Fifty-eight cups 
were awarded on Jan. 12 to employees having 
perfect attendance during the last year at work 
by the Paine Lumber Co., of this city. The 
presentations were made by E. W. Paine. Some 
of those receiving the cups have not been absent 
a single day for two, three, and four years. At 
the meeting a new safety program for the Paine 
factory was outlined. Under it, each department 
and mill will be in competition and those having 
no accidents will receive safety signs for de- 
partments and safety pennants for the mills. 
Safety throughout the entire plant will bring 
a large safety banner at the main entrance. All 
signs and banners will be forfeited if accidents 
oceur. 
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LaSalle, Illinois, Lumber Dealers Co-operate in a Manner Worthy of Emulation— 
Group Advertising and Pooling of Orders Two Activities That Are Well Organized 


LaSalle, like a good many towns and cities 
of northern Illinois, is an important indus- 


trial point. While it has its agricultural 
interests and appreciates them to the full, 
the city is just a bit outside the famous 
corn-belt section of the State. Farther 
south, around Bloomington, say, corn is 
king. But the industrial and agricultural 
interests of the State are interlocked in 
such a way that farmers and manufacturers 
seem to appreciate each other’s difficulties 
and opportunities. A person doesn’t find 
here in this factory town any of the im- 
patience with and contempt for the hard 
times that for the moment are dimming the 
old-time satisfactions and prosperity of the 
dirt farmer. They tell me that during the 
last crop season the weather in Illinois was 
unfavorable. Even so, farmers of Illinois 
are making some money and doubtless when 
the country has worked out a new policy of 
some kind for the benefit of all of us and 
especially for the benefit of agriculture, 
things will settle down so that these agri- 
culturalists will make more. 

It has been said in these columns before, 
but it needs to be said often that the mid- 
western farmer is not by nature a radical 
person. He is normally an owner of real 
estate or wishes to become one. He looks 
with suspicion upon untried and revolution- 
ary ideas. He’d like to have things go along 
according to the old ways, if these ways 
would yield him a moderate return. If he 
is looking tentatively at new policies it is be- 
cause he has been getting poor these later 
years, despite his hard work and thrift and 
his fairly efficient production methods. He 
sees his children coming along, and he fears 
he can not give them the education and the 
start in life that seem to be possible for 
men in other occupations; and under such 
conditions a conservative man becomes un- 
easy and begins reluctantly to wonder if it 
will be necessary to meet the changing world 
with a reorganization of his settled ways 
of marketing. 

As these lines are written, an Illinois 
farmer is claiming some public attention. 
He is, himself, a conservative man, as such 
things are usually measured. He knows much 
about farming and 
the relation of agri- 


country one president, and he was elected 
of course on a sectional issue. That sec- 
tional issue divided North and South. Since 
the days of Lincoln Illinois has sent some 
distinguished men to the councils of the 
nation; but for the last 60 years national 
issues have been rather largely formulated 
and directed farther east. The Great Val- 





LL over the country re- 

tail lumber dealers are 

struggling with a soured 
public opinion; a general con- 
viction that “lumber is no 
good,” that building is no 
longer sound and that invest- 
ing in a home is a losing ven- 
ture. How can we blame peo- 
ple? Houses that cost large 
sums are going into the mud; 
sagging and pulling apart. Per- 
haps alongside the jerrybuilt 
home is a home fifty years old 
that is as straight and staunch 
as it was a generation ago. The 
conclusion is irresistible; and 
we have the slow and sorry 
business of convincing these 
people all over again that lum- 
ber is as good as ever it was 
and that sound construction 
is still to be had. 











ley has followed this eastern leadership for 
the most part quite faithfully; so faith- 
fully in fact that some Mississippi Valley 
men are wondering if this leadership is 
taking too much for granted in regard to 
western docility. 

Officially, this department doesn’t know a 
Democrat from a Republican. We are as 


innocent as the farmer who, when asked by 
some church census takers if there were 
any Episcopalians in the neighborhood, re- 


plied that he really didn’t know but that 
the dog had just run something under the 
corncrib, and it might be one of them things, 
We have no brief for any forms of relief 
that may get into politics. We don’t know 
if they’ll work or if anything will work 
that gets its start in political channels. But 
we do have sympathy for the men who are 
trying to put the industry on a sounder 
basis; first, because we live among these 
people and have limitless confidence in the 
honesty and sound Americanism of the mid- 
western farmer, and second, for the per- 
haps selfish reason that the stabilization 
of agriculture would open up vast markets 
for retail lumber. No one can drive ex- 
tensively through the farming sections of 
the great Mississippi basin without getting 
direct evidence of the fact that farm build- 
ing and repair have, in the main, been lag- 
ging behind real needs. This is not equally 
true of every neighborhood or county or 
even of every State. But there can be small 
doubt that when farmers feel they are com- 
ing out ahead of the game there will be an 
immediate and an extensive farm building 
program started. 


Freight Shipments of LaSalle Large 


But here we are, introducing LaSalle and 
then running off and leaving it. I was told 
by an association executive that LaSalle 
does more business, measured I believe in 
freight shipments, than does any other town 
of its size in the State. The Chamber of 
Commerce states that in 1925 there was a 
total of more than seven million tons of 
freight handled into and out of the city. 
Industrial products include such things as 
clocks and watches, chemicals, tools, sash 
and doors, weather strips, soft drinks, agri- 
cultural implements, shirts, zinc, coal and 
cement. This list is not complete, but it 
indicates a diversity of manufacture. Local 
wholesalers and jobbers deal in meats, 
fruits, vegetables, groceries, bakery goods, 
ice cream, butter, eggs, cigars, candy and 
coal. 

There are no retailing statistics available, 
at least we found none. But all lines of 
retailing travel along with town prosperity, 

and when payrolls 





culture to the other 
occupations followed 
by Americans. In 
fact, many of his 
neighbors say con- 
fidently that former 
governor Frank O., 
Lowden knows more 
about these things 
than does any other 
man in the world. 
Despite the things 
said about them in 
some sections, they 
are not naturally as- 
sertive or clamorous 











individuals. Illinois 
has furnished the 


The main business street in LaSalle, Ill., decorated for a B. P. O. E. convention 
a 


are large, store sales 
are correspondingly 
large. They tell me 
that wages are good 
and that practically 
all local labor is em- 
ployed. We quote 
from a Chamber of 
Commerce re- 
port the following: 
“There is no excess 
of houses of any 
type, none are idle, 
neither is there a 
shortage. Working 
men’s homes. rent 
from $18 to $40 a 
month.” The report 
adds that wood con- 
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struction prevails, in the city and country as 
one would expect, and that there are five 
pbuilding and loan associations. It is esti- 
mated that 81 percent of the people own 
their homes, which is a splendid showing. 
The assets of these five loan associations 
amount to about four and a half million 
dollars. 

It should be stated that LaSalle, Peru 
and Oglesby are practically a single town, 
though separate city administrations are 
maintained. LaSalle and Peru, however, 
maintain a joint high school and a junior 


college. 
Local Association Active 


There are five or six yards in the three 
towns, though the Realm didn’t succeed in 
finding all of them. We talked to Secretary 
Bryan, of the Illinois association, soon after 
visiting LaSalle, and he smiled an expansive 
and satisfied smile when we mentioned the 
district association that centers in that 
town. He thinks it quite an ideal organ- 
ization of its kind. It has been functioning 
for many years along proper and construc- 
tive lines. It is a distinct compliment to 
the district association idea and an illumin- 


ership, and the fact that so large a per- 
centage of the people do own their homes 
testifies to the beneficial effect. The dealers 
outline the campaign they want and indi- 
cate the points to be made, and then a local 
newspaper man prepares the copy. They 
have solved the difficulty of prorating the 
cost, a matter that taxes the mathematics 
and the statistics of dealers in other cities 
who try to set cost according to volume of 
sales, by dividing the cost evenly. This is 
practicable here, because of the fact that 
there is no great difference in the volumes 
of the separate yards. In a city where one 
yard may sell ten times as much as another 
this even division of cost is not fair nor 
practicable. The other mutual undertaking 
is the pooling of orders for mortar colors 
and such other commodities as are ordered 
in small lots. This makes possible full car 
orders and a saving in cost and in freight. 
It keeps stocks down and assures fresh stuff. 


Loan Associations Helpful 


At the office of Elliott, Hayden & Co. 
we found Jeoffrey Hayden. Mr. Hayden 
mentioned the building and loan asso- 
ciations and stated that 90 per cent of the 








How can we blame people? Houses that cost 
large sums are going into the mud; sagging 
and pulling apart. Perhaps along side the 
jerrybuilt house is a home 50 years old that 
is as straight and staunch as it was a gen- 
eration ago. The conclusion is irresistible; 
and we have the slow and sorry business of 
convincing these people all over again that 
lumber is as good as ever it was and that 
sound construction is still to be had. This 
is the explanation of all the dramatic ges- 
tures of “construction abstracts” and like 
assurances of good building. These should 
never have been necessary, and _ they 
wouldn’t be necessary had the shotgun 
houses of the boom period been put together 
properly. ‘ 

The public was partly to blame, of course, 
for in their anxiety to get houses they 
bought anything that was available and, 
still worse, hired anybody who called him- 
self a contractor. Now all of us have the 
logical results to contend with. Once a 
man has been in jail he has to make ex- 
traordinary efforts to prove that he is hon- 
est and straight; efforts that never would 
have been necessary had not public atten- 
tion been called so dramatically to his earlier 
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The yard of the Hunter Lumber Co., LaSalle, Ill., one of the prosperous, progressive lumber businesses im this prosperous community. Note 
the material pockets in the rear and the mechanical handling apparatus 


ating comment upon its work that dealers 
now tell their customers that they belong 
to such a group. This is true of the LaSalle 
group, but we are thinking in general terms 
when we make it. There was a time many 
years ago when even regional associations 
were suspected of shady practices, and mem- 
bers slipped away to attend conventions 
without letting the local public know about 
it. But presently members and officers dis- 
covered that an association is a sort of pub- 
lic service corporation and that its real 
work is of importance and interest to the 
general public. So the big conventions ad- 
vertised themselves, invited in local news- 
paper men and did their work in the open 
for all the world to see. The local groups 
followed along the same lines. This has 
had its effect both on the public and on the 
members. It has restrained the Old Adam 
in us that looks toward the futile apple of 
price fixing and has turned our attention 
to merchandising efficiency. The LaSalle 
group has followed this self educational 
policy for many years and with splendid 
results. 


Codperative Advertising Practiced 


The local dealers of LaSalle and Peru 
have for many years followed a couple of 
codperative lines that have yielded bene- 
ficial results. One is group advertising. At 
various times they have put on publicity 
campaigns to interest people in house own- 


business done by his company, with people 
who must borrow to build, was financed by 
these associations. This type of financing 
has solved the loan problem of LaSalle. No 
dealer so far as we could learn even con- 
siders the organization of a financing cor- 
poration, for it isn’t needed. Wherever the 
building and loan is on so firm a foundation 
and has ample money it is the best friend of 
the dealer. Experience has proved that 
where conditions indicate it, dealers can 
safely and profitably organize such corpo- 
rations. But it involves some anxiety, much 
special organization and a clean-cut policy. 
It is not a thing that can be done in a hap- 
hazard way. So where the building and loan 
can fill the gap and will offer full and liberal 
financing, it is to the interest of dealers to 
use it. It saves them this labor and the di- 
version of capital and leaves the dealer free 
to devote his time to his primary business. 
And of course in an industrial town, work- 
ers practically all need outside financing in 
building their homes. 

Mr. Hayden told us that LaSalle had had 
its share of trouble during the years of rapid 
building with shoddy construction. This 
seems to be a universal complaint and one 
that is always assoc’ated with boom condi- 
tions. All over the country dealers are 
struggling with a soured public opinion; a 
general conviction that “lumber is no good,” 
that building is no longer sound and that 
investing in a home is a losing venture. 


slip. In LaSalle, and indeed in many other 
places, the dealers were but little if at all 
to blame for this state of affairs. They 
had but slight if any control over contrac- 
tors. Customers hired their contractors and 
approached the dealers with a bill ready 
prepared and asked for prices. Dealers 
couldn’t control construction work in the 
rush. But they still have some, at least, 
of the old residue of dissatisfaction with 
which to contend. 


Steel Sash Disliked 


Some effort has been made to introduce 
steel sash to the LaSalle dealers but with- 
out success. They don’t like them, and 
neither do their customers. Some large 
buildings, such as the new school building, 
are equipped with steel sash because people 
in authority were sold on the so-called fire- 
proof argument and were unwilling to take 
even a remote chance when somebody called 
it a chance. But in general wood sash still 
has the field. 

The Hunter Lumber Co.’s yard in La- 
Salle is an attractive plant. It is covered 
with stucco; perhaps because it is in the 
fire limits but also no doubt because much 
masonry finish is employed in building La- 
Salle houses. This has become popular of 
late, and people follow the prevailing cus- 
tom. This yard handles sand and gravel 
mechanically and has a series of three big 
pockets with auotmatic loading chutes. If 
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much of this heavy material is handled, 
gome such arrangement becomes necessary. 
Otherwise heavy handling charges make the 
costs rise to a rather prohibitive figure. 
The Hunter company has a big fleet of 
trucks, but it does no delivering to the coun- 
try. In fact the city yards have little or 
no country trade. The adjacent land is not 
well suited to farming. It is rather more 
a mining country, and nearby agriculture 
is not extensive in amount. 

We were told in this yard, too, that La- 
Salle is one of the strongest building and 
loan cities in Illinois, that the associations 
are well financed and splendidly managed. 
No man who is a good risk and who wants 
to build needs to worry about finding the 
money necessary for realizing his aim. 

While we were in the office the manager 
answered a telephone call from another 
yard and arranged for a share in a pooled 
car order for corner bead and such material. 
This codperative work goes along all the 
time as a matter of course. It is another 
proof that the paradox of coédperative com- 
petition is a practical and possible agency 
for the effective functioning of business. 


Dealer Should Talk Winter Building 


If more people could be converted to the idea 
of winter building for economy’s sake it would 
be a great thing for the lumber industry—for 
all building material industries for that matter. 
It would eliminate excessive rush periods in 
spring and fall and also the depressions of win- 
ter months, making business comfortably brisk 
the year around. It would prevent stock and 
ear shortages at certain times, with all their 
attendant difficulties for all concerned, and 
would further stabilize prices. An increase in 
winter building would be highly desirable from 
the viewpoint of the retailer and consumer, as 
well as of the manufacturer. 

The New York Building Congress, recently 
held, stated in graphic fashion the economies of 
winter construction—applicable of course only 
to the larger communities. The lumber retailer 
in such communities ought carefully to weigh 
the points the congress emphasized: 


1. The direct additional costs due to con- 
struction carried on in cold weather are but a 
small percentage of the total cost of a building. 


2. Such direct winter costs are more than 
offset by savings in other ways. 

3. These conditions extend down the seale at 
least to operations costing as low as $100,000. 

The indirect savings caused by winter build- 
ings are: 

1. Labor bonuses are eliminated. 

2. Labor turnover is reduced. 


3. Spread in overhead expense of contractors 
throughout the year reduces organization and 
equipment costs. 

4. Tendency of contractors to lower their 
margin of profit to secure sufficient work to 
keep their organizations intact during the winter 
months. 


5. Seasonal discounts on materials. 


6. Seasonal rates by transportation com- 
panies in order to relieve congestion periods. 

7. Saving of interest and taxes on invest- 
ments lying idle. 

8. Earlier returns on investment. 


In smaller towns where the labor unions are 
not powerful factors in dictating wages, the 
home builder might also profit by having his 
work done in winter time, when the mason and 
carpenter often is willing and very glad to work 
at very much lower wages than he demands dur- 
ing the rush seasons when his services are con- 
stantly in demand. 


AMERICAN shipyards on Dee. 1 were building 
or under contract to build 56 wood vessels of 
25,594 gross tons for private shipowners, com- 
= with 41 vessels of 21,943 gross tons on 

ov. 1. 


LT 


American Lumberman’s New 


Plan Book Now Ready 


At last just the book of plans for 
small houses that the lumber dealer has 
long been waiting for is ready and avail- 
able for making immediate use of as a 
powerful aid in selling homes. 

This is the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S new plan book entitled ‘‘ Attrac- 
tive Small Homes,’’ just off the press. 
Lumbermen who have seen advance 
copies are enthusiastic, and do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce this to be the most 
practical and effective book of house 
designs ever put together for the ex- 
press purpose of helping the lumberman 
to sell small homes. 

There are no ‘‘dreams’’ found within 
the covers of this book, every one of 
the twenty-three designs shown being 
homes that have actually been built 
and are now being lived in by real peo- 
ple. The pictures are reproductions of 
actual photographs of the completed 
houses as they stand today, beautifully 
printed in rich sepia on cream enamel 
paper, which sharply brings out every 
detail. 

The descriptions are short, non-tech- 
nical and interesting—written from 


the viewpoint of the man or woman who 
wants a home rather than of the lum. 
berman or the builder. The idea, in 
short, has been to produce a book that 
can be put into the hands of the pro- 
spective home builder that will not con- 
fuse and bewilder him by its bulk or its 
lengthy descriptions, but in pictures 
and text is designed to help him quickly 
to select just the design that will make 
a thoroughly satisfactory house for him 
to oceupy when completed, and that 
will be equally satisfactory for the 
lumberman to furnish the materials for, 

Dealers are requested to write the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for further in- 
formation regarding this new, individ- 
ualized small house plan service, which 
embraces the supplying of the plan 
books, in lots of from 100 to 1,000 or 
upward, individually printed with the 
dealer’s name; complete list of mate- 
rial, specifications and working draw- 
ings for each plan; electrotypes of ele- 
vations and floor plans for newspaper 
advertising ete. Address the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 





see what I can do.” 





This Week’s Timely Tip 
Little Orders Sometimes Lead to Large Ones 


[By the Observing Reporter] 


A woman of my acquaintance was arranging to ship some furni- 
ture from her home to a daughter. Having had no experience 
in such matters she did not know just how to go about it. She 
asked the furniture dealer and he told her he couldn’t do it; ad- 
vised her to get a carpenter, buy some lumber at the lumber yard, 
and have the stuff crated at home. 


The woman visited one lumber yard. The proprietor was busy, 
but he ceased work long enough to learn what was wanted. “We 
haven’t any odds and ends of lumber just now,” said he, “and 
every man is busy. You might give me a ring tomorrow and Ill 


Naturally the woman was not pleased. She knew her intended 
purchase was regarded as of no importance. She realized that she 
was not regarded as an important customer. 
town’s other lumber dealer. He was just as busy, but he was 
courteous and after learning what she wanted he said: “I guess 
I can fix you up with what you want. And I’ve got a man I think 
would do the work for you in the evening. I haven’t any odd 
pieces of lumber, or any that’s been used, but I can rip some boards 
into 6-inch stuff for you and it will be about as cheap as anything, 
and cost you less express, because it is light.” 


Now for the sequel, which is that a year later that woman was 
rebuilding a house destroyed by fire. You can readily guess where 
she bought her building materials! 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


She went to the 
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News aad Business Ideas for Retailers 


Retailer Talks on Advertising 


ToLepo, OHIO, Jan. 17.—A busy day was put 
in at Columbus recently by Karl P. Aschbacher, 
secretary of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply 
Co., of this city, his schedule including deliver- 
ing an address before the Columbus Advertis- 
ing Club, getting pinched by a hard-boiled Co- 
Jumbus cop for failure to display a 1927 license 
plate on his car, putting up a cash bond of $10, 
and then getting the amount handed back to him 
on a silver platter, so to speak. 

The automobile part of the story is short— 

and sweeter than many such experiences. The 
sequel is that, inasmuch as he was a visitor to 
Columbus, after verifying his statement that a 
time extension on licenses had been granted in 
his home town the authorities refunded his de- 
posit. Mr. Aschbacher is thinking of having 
the ‘‘ten spot’’ framed as a souvenir of one 
occasion when the ‘‘bad news’’ had a happy 
ending. 
Mr. Aschbacher’s presence in Columbus was 
in response to an invitation extended by the 
advertising club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce to address a luncheon meeting, held 
at the Neil Hotel, on the subject of ‘‘ Develop- 
ing Sales.’’ The speaker is well qualified to 
talk on that subject, his concern being one of 
the most aggressive and enterprising in the 
country along the lines of advertising, publicity, 
displays, and all the other plans and methods 
that can successfully be brought into play to 
build up good-will and patronage. 

The members of the advertising club were in- 
tensely interested, especiaily in the demonstra- 
tion which Mr. Aschbacher gave of the use of 
various advertising accessories. For instance, 
one of the ‘‘stunts’’ which the Swan Creek com- 
pany makes effective use of is that of distribut- 
ing miniature photographs of its managers and 
more important employees, this series of per- 
sonal portraits numbering nineteen; while other 
little photos of the same sort show the yards and 
buildings of the company, some of its delivery 
trucks ete. The samples here reproduced, in 
the exact size of the originals, give a good idea 
of the appearance of these little photographs. 
It should be emphasized that these are actual 
photographs, not half-tone reproductions. 

The personal portraits are used in various 
ways, such as handing out to customers and 
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Miniature photographs, this size, impress per- 
sonalities of officers and salesmen on customers 


prospects in lieu of an ordinary printed busi- 
ness card; attaching to letters and other outgo- 
ing mail; for identification purposes ete. They 
serve to establish and build up personal rela- 
tionships in a more direct way than can result 
from the use of an ordinary business card. A 
customer or prospect receiving one of these pho- 
tographs immediately gets the man’s features, 
general appearance and personality firmly fixed 
in his mind, and if he has occasion to call or 
telephone the company, asking for Mr. So-and- 
So, he has a mental picture of the man to whom 


he is talking. Thus the whole transaction be- 
comes more personal than as though he were 
simply talking over the wire to some unknown 
person at the other end, who to the customer 
might seem only an impersonal cog in a big or- 
ganization. 

Other publicity schemes of the company were 
explained and demonstrated, among them a cut- 
out tag, printed in red and black on yellow card- 
board and furnished with a loop of cord for 
slipping over the mouthpiece of telephones, the 
purpose of this stunt being to emphasize and 
to make readily available the telephone num- 
bers of the company’s main and branch offices. 
Distribution of these tags was obtained by ar- 
ranging with the telephone company to attach 
one to every telephone directory distributed 
during the last year. As the directories are dis- 
tributed twice a year and each issue numbers 
56,000, it will be seen that this involved the 
distribution of 125,000 of these tags. 

Mr. Aschbacher also displayed samples of 
some of the company’s printed sales literature, 
notably a series of multigraphed circulars, illus- 
trated by sketches of all sorts of doors, includ- 
ing screen and storm types, as well as nails and 
other commodities, all reproduced by the multi- 
graph process. These circulars are run on good 
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Photographs, this size, are also used to advertise 
the company’s delivery service 


quality stock, of a very light yellow, the head- 
ing of which is attractively printed in two colors, 
red and black. 

The speaker also told the assembled advertis- 
ing men about the Swan Creek company’s sales- 
men’s meetings, at which the members of the 
selling force are given training and instruction 
concerning the company’s policy and the mer- 
chandise that they are expected to sell. 


Co-operative Concern Has Good Year 


CLARENCE, IA., Jan. 18.—The Clarence Coép- 
erative Lumber Co., which did a $103,000 busi- 
ness last year, with a profit of $8,000, has de- 
clared a 7 percent stock dividend and placed 
$5,000 in its surplus reserve fund. Manager 
Springer, who took charge of the yard last 
April, announced his retirement next month, 
having purchased an interest in a yard at Straw- 
berry Point, Iowa. The Clarence concern is one 
of the few lumber ‘‘co-ops’’ in Iowa. In re- 
cent years it has wiped out a big debt, built up 
a substantial surplus and paid good dividends. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF proximity to trackage, 
and paving throughout, are well illustrated in 
the lumber yard built nine years ago by the 
Gibson-Faw Co., Albuquerque, N. M., and 
bought a year ago by the Breece Lumber & 
Supply Co., Fred 8. Herbert, manager. In part 
of the main building there are as many as five 
decks, and yet with the conveniences the stock 
is well kept by H. 8. Chambers and one as- 
sistant, with help in unloading cars. Since the 
paving leads directly to the railroad spur, one 
man can move 3,000 feet of lumber or 50 sacks 
of cement easily to the place of storage, and 
10 trucks handle a carload, releasing the car 
immediately, the piling being done at con- 
venience. 


Combination Screen and Storm Door 


The sale of combination screen and storm 
doors is rapidly increasing in every city in the 
country where any winter weather is experienced. 
These doors have proved to be the greatest re- 
peaters in sales of any item introduced in years. 
They serve such a real need, in both summer 
and winter that hardly can one be sold to a 
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his neighbors all want the same convenience and 
economy which is offered by these ‘‘all-season’’ 
doors. 

The Continental combination door, made by 
the Continental Sereen Co., Detroit, Mich., is 
distinguished by a unique panel-locking device 
which permits the removal of the screen panel in 
less than half « minute, and the quick and easy 
insertion of the storm panel, which makes a 
storm door that keeps out cold and saves fuel. 

The Continental company has just issued to 
dealers and their salesmen, a set of ‘‘ reasons 
why ’’ which help the retail dealer and his sales- 
men answer questions regarding this new combi- 
nation door, from which we quote the following 
points: 

An all-season door. 

A sensible door, appealing to both men and 
women. 

Sells the year around. 

A screen door and a storm door in one. 

One fitting, one set of hardware, one expense. 

Furnished “in the white’; can be painted to 
match any woodwork. 

Screen panel has 14-mesh galvanized wire cloth. 

Storm panel has 8 lights; attractive, like a 
French door. 

Easy to change panels in spring and fall. 

No lugging of heavy door to basement or attic. 

In summer keeps out flies; conserves health. 

In winter keeps out cold, saves fuel. 

Fuel saving will pay for door in a year. 

Because Continental combination doors accom- 
plish this and more, every door sold sells more— 
an absolute leader in repeat sales. 

(eg @eaeaaeaeaaeane 


Promoted to General Manager 


Rock Istanp, Itu., Jan. 17.—Otto H. Un- 
tiedt, who has been assistant manager of the 
Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co., has 
been made a director and advanced to general 
manager, succeeding the late A. B. DuVon. The 
change was made at the meeting of Weyerhaeu- 
ser & Denkmann interests held last week at the 
offices here. All other officers were reélected. 


“A Profitable Co-Partnership”’ 


Under the above title the North Western Ex- 
panded Metal Co. has prepared for distribution 
to its dealers a very handsome and interesting 
piece of sales literature, in the formi of a large 
booklet, printed in colors and illustrated with 
cuts of the various types of metal lath and ac- 
cessories embraced in the North Western line. 
These cardinal points of the company’s mer- 
chandising policy are emphasized: ‘‘We sell 
only to accredited dealers; we publish no con- 
sumer price lists; we maintain no regional 
warehouses. ’’ 

In the more than thirty years that this con- 
cern has been in business, it has built up a coast 
to coast chain of loyal dealer distributers by 
dealing with them as the company itself would 
desire to be treated. Its ‘‘ platform’’ is set forth 
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thus: ‘‘F rom the first we have recognized that 
the dealer renders an essential service to his 
community, and that in turn he deserves its 
support. And since he likewise constitutes a 
logical and efficient outlet for the manufacturer, 
he is rightfully entitled to the latter’s protec- 
tion and wholehearted codperation.’’ 

The company emphasizes the fact that in 
spirit and letter it endeavors always to safe- 
guard the dealer’s interests, and will not under 
any circumstances sell a job over his head. 

Metal lath is a line that requires but little 
space in the dealer’s warehouse, is easily han- 


dled, does not depreciate, and ties up compara- 
tively little capital. Moreover, it opens new pos- 
sibilities for the sale of lumber in sections 
where restrictions against unprotected frame 
structures are growing more and more rigid. 
The company in this notable piece of sales 
literature shows how and why dealers in lum- 
ber and building materials will find in this staple 
product a popular addition to their other lines, 
rounding out their service to customers with def- 
inite profit to themselves. 

Dealers wishing to be thoroughly informed re- 





the North Western Expanded Metal Co. will do 
well to secure¢tHis interesting booklet, which wil] 
be mailed up@pimequest to the company’s genera] 
office at 407 h Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 
any of its eleven branch offices, located in lead- 
ing cities of the country. 


Manufacturer Enters Retail Field 

MARSHFIELD, WIs., Jan. 18.—The Roddis 
Lumber & Veneer Co., extensive manufacturer 
of lumber and veneer at this place, has decided 


garding the products and the selling policies of to enter the retail lumber field in Marshfield 
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What Side-Lines May the Average | L 


The consensus of a large number of representative dealers who have expressed their experiences and views on the 
above question, as a result of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S recent questionnaire on convention subjects, is that the 
handling of certain products and materials other than lumber is an essential and profitable part of the business of 
the average retail lumberman. Nevertheless there are various hurdles to be overcome in bringing the handling of these 
lines to the highest point of efficiency and therefore of profit. In short, the drawbacks as well as the advantages 
resulting from the taking on of various side lines are discussed from the viewpoint of practical experience by a 
number of the dealers. As this subject, phrased in various forms, has a place on some of the retail lumber conven- 
tions scheduled for the near future, the views here presented no doubt will be read with interest by many. 

This is the second of a series of discussions of various important subjects relating to the merchandising of lumber 
and other materials that are being featured at the retail lumber conventions. The series began with a thorough dis- 
cussion of the subject, ‘‘Is The Time Coming When The Retailer Must Sell The Complete Home?’’ on pages 54 and 
55 of the Jan. 15 issue. Other subjects of equal interest will be taken up in succeeding issues. 


E are thoroughly sold on the idea of lumber dealers 

| ) carrying side-lines. We are carrying a complete line 

of all kinds of builders’ supplies, builders’ hardware 

and tools, together with a full stock of paint, brushes and 

painters’ supplies. We find that the lumber dealer has the 

first chance to make the sale on all of these lines, and if he 

allows the sale to go elsewhere is losing a profit to which he 

is justly entitled ALLEN K. GIBBON, vice president and man- 
ager Leeds Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


OT so very long ago we attended a meeting of a retail 
CT] lumber dealers’ club. Representatives of patent roof- 
ing manufacturers had been invited to be present to 
discuss with the lumbermen the question of “roofing applica- 
tor” competition. They were there in force and during the 
evening made many helpful suggestions. 

One thing about this meeting impressed us very much. 
Lumbermen of all sorts were present, from the owners of 
line-yards down to the manager of the smallest of those yards. 
All knew these roofing fellows well, met them on a friendly 
footing, called them, even to the one manufacturer present, by 
their given names. When in their talks the roofing men good- 
naturedly but severely criticized their lack of aggressiveness 
and progressive methods the lumbermen likewise goodnatur- 
edly defended themselves. When each roofing man took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to slam wooden shingles, the lum- 
bermen goodnaturedly answered not at all. 

This meeting was still in our mind when we received your 
inquiry. It seemed to us that the attitude of retail lumber- 
men, in general, toward strictly lumber products and.sub- 
stitutes was indicated by those present at that meeting in the 
matter of wood and asphalt shingles and that it constitutes 
the biggest problem for the lumber industry of today to face. 

We do not believe that retail lumbermen have reached their 
present attitude on the shingle question, for instance, volun- 
tarily. It has been forced upon them. The roofing manufac- 
turers “sold” their products to the public and the dealer was 
compelled to get what the public wanted. In like manner 
manufacturers of cement, stucco, steel, and other products 
are educating the public to demand their substitutes for lum- 
ber and the dealer is being compelled to put them in stock. 

We believe that it is up to the manufacturers of lumber 
to take the lead in meeting this situation. We believe, fur- 
ther, that they can, by following the example of their com- 
petitors, educate the general public to the knowledge that 
most of these substitutes are inferior to lumber, and tell why. 


We believe that they are using money for other purposes, the 
promotion of foreign trade, for instance, which might be bet- 
ter used in this work. The American citizen with his higher 
living ideals and larger pay envelope affords a better market 
for American lumber than can possibly be secured in any 
foreign country. 

It seems to us that in this intelligent publicity lies the cure 
for many of the differences between manufacturer and dealer. 
If the purchaser knows that unseasoned lumber is not fit for 
use, he will demand that it be properly conditioned; if he 
knows what the grades of lumber should be and the grade 
and size that are best adapted for his purpose, from the 
points of economy and efficiency, he will demand them; know- 
ing that short lengths will many times serve his purpose as 
well, or better than long ones, and that they should cost him 
less, he will demand both the short lengths and the lower 
price. Having taught him these things, and we believe he is 
entitled to know them, manufacturer and dealer must codper- 
ate to furnish exactly the thing demanded. 

We believe, too, that such an educational campaign will 
produce a strong demand for lumber products, more evenly 
distributed throughout the year, and make possible more 
stabilized prices, at levels permitting each branch of the 
industry to operate profitably—O. S. HITCHNER, president 
and treasurer Midland Lumber Co., Freeport, III. 


UR experience has convinced us that the retail lumber- 
(S) man is no longer merely a lumber dealer, but a dealer 
in building materials. So many materials other than 
lumber are required for the construction of even small dwell- 
ings, that it has become necessary for dealers to carry stocks 
of cement, brick, lime, metal lath, various roofings, plaster 
and plaster board, wall boards and insulating materials, metal 
windows, hardware and nails, paint, oil and varnish etc. We 
find it desirable to furnish as nearly a complete bill of build- 
ing materials as we can, and we believe this is appreciated 
by the buyer. 

We also find it advantageous to be able to figure out a 
bill for any kind of a building, and believe every dealer should 
inform himself, or have some one in the business who can 
do this. We have always been able to meet ready-cut com- 
petition, and have never lost a bill we have had a chance at. 
Occasionally a ready-cut job is shipped in this vicinity before 
we knew what was going on. 

We keep a list of building prospects. Recently we sent out 
double post-cards to inform our customers that we would 
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and vicinity, according to announcement just 
made. This will mean, it is said, the establish- 
ment of at least two, and possibly more yards. 

The Marshfield yard will be located on East 
Fourth Street, next to the Northwestem,-rail- 
road tracks, a location particularly convenient 
of access to farmers, being on the concrete high- 
way, and also convenient to the company’s plan- 
ing mill, The new yard will specialize in grade- 
marked hemlock, Wisconsin white cedar shingles, 
white cedar posts and building materials of all 
kinds. Construction of the office and warehouse 
will begin at once. 


Dealer Builds Model Frame House 


Rock Hitt, 8. C., Jan. 18.—For the purpose 
of advertising its business in as effective a 
manner as possible, the Rock Hill Lumber Co., 
of which J. C. Cauthen is the president, recently 
completed a model frame house with ten rooms 
and two baths, constructed throughout with the 
best of materials, supplied of course by the 
Rock Hill company, the house to stand as a 
perpetual advertisement of the products of this 
concern, Inside the house has every modern 
convenience, including the best to be obtained 
in plumbing and heating arrangements. The 


—_ are of oak and the roofing of strip shin- 
gles. 

As a result of this method Mr. Cauthen has 
been receiving numerous inquiries since the 
house was first started regarding the various 
materials used in its construction, and several 
sales have been made that he attributes directly 
to this advertisement. 

The house is located in the center of the 
best residential section of Rock Hill, and an 
invitation has been extended by the company to 
any person to obtain an excellent idea of home 
construction, materials required and costs, 
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save a fine calendar for them if they would send back the 
return card, which is stamped and addressed, and check what 
kind of building they are interested in. About three-fourths 
of the cards were returned. These prospects we follow up 
and it is surprising how many of them we sell. 

The use of other materials has revolutionized the old lum- 
ber dealers’ ideas, but we do not think the dealer need suffer 
if he will accept the condition as it is and conduct his business 
accordingly, making adjustments as conditions change. We 
are always glad to hear suggestions and compare notes.—F. 
J. HERRICK, president Albion Lumber Co., Albion, Mich. 


HE policy of this firm now is, that we will put all of 
© our sales effort behind every lumber substitute of 
merit, as we find that without exception these firms 
and manufacturing plants are run by men who recognize 
business principles, and in this organization we have more 
assurance that our efforts will be rewarded and that ‘we will 
have greater security in selling these items over a period of 
years than we would have with lumber or any lumber prod- 
uct.—CHARLES PROEBSTEL, president Santa Fe Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Santa Fe, N. M 


OUSES are not built of lumber alone, so many other 
H elements entering into the construction of a building. 
I try to put before the public the fact that I sell build- 

ing material. 

When I sell an order of siding I immediately mention the 
fact that it would be a good idea to give it a priming coat of 
paint as soon as it is nailed on. This usually leads to the sale 
of paint for the entire building. At all times I try to have a 
stock of the most necessary items of hardware that enter into 
the construction of a building. For the small yard it is never 
necessary to have a large sum of money tied up in side-lines. 
They are purchased in small quantities and can always be 
renewed quickly when an item is low. Most assuredly I be- 
lieve in handling the side-lines and getting the profits from 
their sale. Some one will sell them. Why not the lumber 
dealer?—Mrs. DAisy R. EICHENBERGER, manager The Eichen- 
berger Lumber Yard, Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 


the farm implement business was going to be a large 

factor in the business of central Montana, we took on 
the International line in connection with our lumber business. 
About the same time, with the idea of increasing the volume 
of our business, we put in retail hardware stores at practically 
all of our points. This has materially increased our business 
and during the several years of very strenuous times follow- 
ing the war, these two lines helped us to weather the storm. 
Today it is almost a question which is the side-line. 

We are operating a large wholesale and retail hardware 
store at Lewistown and this, together with our stocks at the 
branch stores, makes the inventory of hardware and farm 
implements larger than that of lumber. We were gradually 
forced into this by the lack of lumber business. It is how- 
ever, a distinct and separate business, and it is extremely 
difficult to find branch managers who can handle the entire 
line. It is also necessary to have a superintendent to look 
after the hardware and farm implements, as the average lum- 
berman is not able to handle the complete line, such as we are 


A NUMBER of years ago when it was apparent that 






e | Lumber Retailer Profitably Handle? 


carrying. No doubt most lumber managers can handle a 
small line of builders hardware and paints, as most of the 
yards in Montana are doing. However if we could secure a 
sufficient volume of lumber business, we would not care for 
any side-lines. While, as stated, we were to a certain extent 
forced into the other lines, and have found them fairly profit- 
able, as we are handling them, we will always be partial to 
the lumber business and prefer that to any other. 

There are many complications in the hardware and imple- 
ment business when handled on the larger scale which do not 
occur in the lumber business. Also operating expenses are 
heavier. Wherever there is a sufficient amount of lumber 
business, we would not advise adding side-lines, except in a 
very small way.—ALBERT W. GATES, secretary and treasurer 
Montana Lumber & Hardware Co., Lewistown, Mont. 


E feel that paint and hardware are profitable side-lines 

2) for a retail lumber yard to handle, because as a rule 

the selling part requires no more expense than one 

would have otherwise. The interest on the investment that 

we have in these two items is all the additional cost we have 
in handling them. 

The lumber dealers of the middle West do not consider 
cement as a side-line. The retail lumber yards are the only 
dealers who retail this product, and it is carried as a general 
stock, the same as lime, plaster, bricklayers’ cement etc. We 
consider that it is necessary for the lumber yard to have 
material for the foundation as well as for the roof. 

Side-lines that work in well with the selling of lumber and 
building materials are profitable items to handle if one can 
do so without increasing his expense of doing business. We 
feel that the time is not far off when the lumber dealer will 
sell the complete home. We have done so from time to time 
for several years. We have found out that it gives the lum- 
ber dealer the advantage to sell everything on the job that 
he handles and puts him in position to sell at a profit, with 
less shopping on the part of his customer.—G. C. ROWELL, 
Warren Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. 


HIS side-line proposition is all right provided it is 
© handled right. It usually would necessitate closer 
watch of a man’s business, more especially if he de- 
pends on hired help. The only thing we carry in the hard- 
ware line are nails, as we use considerable quantities our- 
selves. We handle cement, which we think is really neces- 
sary in connection with the lumber business. We are also 
handling coal, which would naturally be called a side-line, 
nevertheless it is about one-third of our business, as we have 
a big coal trade. The way people are operating we have to 
keep a number of trucks so that we have them for use in the 
summer delivering lumber and in the winter for coal and it 
works in very satisfactorily in keeping our men employed 
the year around.—JOHN J. BALE, Lakeview Lumber Co., Lake- 
view, Mich. 


ANY yards now carrying paint and hardware find these 
YN) lines profitable. We believe the lumber yard to be the 
logical place for the consumer to come for these needs, 

but the dealer should be conservative in taking on the lines 
so that he can gradually build up this branch of his business. 
—E. S. EuGAN, manager Young & Co, (Inc.), Muscoda, Wis. 
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Enlisting Art in the 
Service of Selling 


[Continued from front page] 
architect, engineer or builder of carrying capaci- 
ties of joist and timber in houses determines 
sizes. The fact that joist and studs, rafters, 
sheathing and underfloors are in most cases con- 
cealed, has made information on qualities and 
species, one of indifference to the public. If 
that were not so, how, indeed, would it have been 
possible to find a market for the inferior species 
of wood and the low grades, which, through 
ignorance or for profit, have been permitted to 
go into buildings, contrary to good practice and 
most hurtful to our industry as a whole? 


Visualizing the Finished Work 


The desire to use lumber or any other articles 
must then be one of visualization and demon- 
stration. The public, or might we say, the 
home owner, is wife and family, the apartment 
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**Close-up’’ of desk, showing symbolic figures 


owner, the occupant of office, store or factory, 
all need to be shown the beauty and art of the 
material in the finished job, and not in its crude 
form. It is then that you have an irresistible, 
convincing appeal, and one that is understood. 
That the trades in such lines as marble, brick, 
ornamental metals, plumbing, electric fixtures, 


glass, paints, and com- 
peting materials like 
roofing, wail board, gyp- 
sum products ete., have 





fully recognized this 
trend, is a matter of 
easy demonstration and 
can be proven by a visit 
to their business places 
and their display rooms, 
conceived, encouraged 
and developed individ- 
ually and accentuated 
by the concerted effort 
of the craft of their 
respective lines. What 
part of your overhead 
has been set aside for 
educating, informing 





a 








and interesting the pub- 
lic in the development 
of—and winning it over 
to a continued use of—your product? Who, in- 
deed, can get inspiration to use lumber from a 
walk through a lumber yard, shed or warehouse? 
When you purchase building materials, access 
and convenience to the customer to the article 
is a vital consideration. Quite true, you ean 
trot a prospect through cinder alleys and devious 
byways to see a piece of finish, ceiling or parti- 
tion; wall board, shingles or other goods now 
commonly handled by the lumber trade, but is 
this encouraging its use? The lumber business, 
as a basic industry has not, through its mills 
or yards, considered art in its merchandising 
propaganda. 
The Mediocrity of Standardization 


Its great desire has persistently been to 
standardize and reduce everything it manufac- 
tures to the commonplace, and this has been 
carried to such an extreme that individual de- 
sire or preference have not been weighed, 
considered or catered to, but rather have been 
repelled. Beaded ceiling, as an illustration, is 
passe, yet it is the only standard and pattern 
still offered. Is it to be wondered at that wall 
boards of various materials have made inroads 
on the use of woods when boards, such as Beaver, 
Compo, Gypsum, Celotex, in their promotion, 
have shown modern application, design, style 











The Egyptian Room with seating benches arranged for a sales conference 


The furniture and decorations all express the Egyptian motif 


and color schemes, that made them irresistibly 
enchanting? How much time, thought or 
money, generally speaking, have been donated 
by lumber concerns to do directly that which 
would promote a sale? Verily, it gets back to 
the courtship of Miles Standish. 


Promotion by Indirect Methods 


We lumbermen expect the architect, designer 
and builder to do the talking for us, to sug- 
gest, promote and prefer and sell our goods, 
and this is in defiance of the modern trend and 
our intellectually well organized competition. 
Knowing this inclination, our company con- 
cluded that we might put into practice what we 
believed to be modern thought in promotion and 
advertising, and now that we have the work 
ready we make our bow and bid you enter. We 
have completed a show room for display and 
sales purposes and staff conferences. Our aim 
was to build something so unique and out of 
the ordinary that it would be worthy of a visit 
by the trade and by laymen, hence we adopted 
Egyptian art in toto. The purpose of the room 
is to display and explain not only application, 
but also the finished job of the materials we 
sell—this is in preference to escorting people to 
private homes or places for a like purpose. 


Encouraging Correct Art and Design 


Correct design is the foundation of art and so 
we selected nationally known decorators, the 
Volland Scenic Studios (Inc.), to materialize 
our thought. The designing and actual work 
was done by Carl Bonfig, of their expert staff. 
The walls were constructed of such materials as 
find fit application for the purpose intended. 
The lower wall is made of Bestwall Gypsum 
board covered with Craftex and designed in imi- 
tation of travertine stone. The base of frieze, 
with its art design of Egyptian figures, life and 
symbols, is of Celotex board, while the massive 
girders are of Compo board base. The beams 
are of wood with stencil design, and the ceiling 
between beams of Beaver board base. The elec- 
tric fixtures are of special design, the lighting 
indirect and in color changes. The furniture— 
that is, the desks, chairs, table, and display 
shelf tables, as well as the seating benches, are 
made of cypress. The table tops are all of Celo- 
tex base and marbleized top of a newly patented 
composition. The mats are of Celotex in har- 
monious color and are reversible. 


Art in the Salesroom 


Thus we visualize art in this room, which is 
convenient and accessible to the public interested 
in building and interior decoration. The archi- 
tect can see a finished job, as can also his client; 
ouf salesman can better explain his goods, and 
that under the most favorable conditions, as our 
sales offices adjoin this room. However, we have 
gone a point further: We have elevated the 
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prune 
ce to a station of the artistic; in- 
— educated our own staff on what they 
aT We figure that enthusiasm is fifty percent 
of successful selling and we intend to maintain 
it. This room will be the salesmen | conference 
uarters, where they can meet, without interrup- 
tion at that, and have an article explained and 


get the proper instructions on everything we 


= Illustrating Through Motion Pictures 


We have equipped the room with the highest 
type of a motion picture equipment and a 
Minusa Cine screen, enabling us to show and 

lain to salesmen and customers reels pertain- 
ing to the lines we sell, as well as to show de- 
velopments in the manufacture, handling, and 
other data, all of which should make our men 
proficient in selling and a customer more recep- 
tive to buying. The room adjoins and communi- 
eates with our offices and salesrooms. 


An Appeal to Higher Aims 


Too often we hear the exclamation ‘‘ Awfully 
good, but does it pay?’’ Oh, that we could 
combine our soul life with our need of sustaining 
ourselves physically. After all, we absorb from 
our surroundings, and the inner fountains of our 
being need art, literature, music and other in- 
spirational matter to make up a well balanced 
and normal being. I love the arts and the in- 
spiration they give. We need to nurture and 
develop ourselves in the sublime things, and the 
cost is not a sacrifice but a privilege. Building 
is an art, the greater part of the craft are artists 
and if we are to associate ourselves with them, 
we cannot remain store keepers and at the same 
time expect recognition in their councils. We 


[Note: This is the second of a series of four 
articles on insulation and insulating materials. 
The first appeared on page 57 of the Jan. 15 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Upon entering the insulation field every 
dealer is confronted with a large number of ma- 
terials and a rather baffling array of facts. To 
choose the material that has all of the desirable 
qualities and the best profit possibilities is 
somewhat of a task. However, a little study of 
the materials and a weighing of their desirable 
qualities will open the way to a selection that 
will not be regretted. 

To begin with, all of the available materials 
should be listed, and divided into the two classi- 
fications: (1) Structural and (2) non-struc- 
tural. The structural materials are the boards 
which, as the name suggests, serve some other 
purpose besides insulation. The non-structural 
materials are those that serve only as insulations, 
being used between the studding, over sheath- 
ing, under flooring ete. 

After completing the listing ge through and 
check all materials on the following three 
points: Durability, vermin-proofness, and 
water-proofness. Assure yourself that the mate- 
rial will keep in good condition as long as the 
building stands. Prove to yourself that it is 
waterproof enough to weather any condition 
that it might be called upon to meet. If possi- 
ble check up on applications that have been 
installed for some time and determine if the ma- 
terial in mind has stood the test of time. These 
are very important points and should be settled 
beyond doubt as they are a big factor in insur- 
ing satisfied customers. Eliminate all materials 
that do not measure up. 

Next consider the insulating value which is, 
of course, the main point. Insulations are 
tested by laboratories of the United States bu- 
reau of standards and of various universities 
and testing institutions. They are then given 
a numerical rating which shows how many heat 
units will pass through one square foot of the 
insulation, one inch thick, in a certain length 
of time. For instance, a rating of 7.1 means 
that 7.1 British Termal Units of heat will pass 
through a square foot, one inch thick, every 


need to elevate ourselves to the same plane, and 
the self satisfaction of it all will pay us and our 
business families big dividends. 


Our Duty to American Art 


America is rising in artistic aims and our 
encouragement to our country’s goal is a duty 
and privilege. We must assist in the develop- 





ment of the artistic. It can easily be done for 
and through the love of it, as well as for the 
practical ends which have been clearly indicated. 
I am willing to dedicate time and thought to 
the end that our business shall rise to its full 
stature; that it shall equal and, if possible, 
through our own initiative, excel others in this 
vision of our duty for the future. 








Another view showing how ‘‘atmosphere’’ of ancient Egypt has been recreated 


The Sales Possibilities of Insulating Materials 


II—WHICH INSULATION? 


[By E. C. Hawley] 


twenty-four hours, for every degree difference in 
temperature. 


Compare Numerical Rating 


All that needs be compared is the numerical 
rating, providing that you are sure that the au- 
thority for it is sound. Remember, however, that 
the tests are made upon a full inch thickness. 
Two materials may have the same rating but it 
naturally follows that if one is sold in half-inch 
thickness, and the other in quarter-inch thick- 
ness, that the first is twice as valuable as the 
second. 

After judging the insulations in this manner 
you will find two or three leaders in each class, 
structural and non-structural. To pick a leader 
in each class check them against the purposes 
for which they are designed. 

When studying the non-structural insulations 
find out how much labor is involved in their 
application and whether or not they are easy 
to handle both in your yard and on the job. 
Find out what their sound deadening qualities 
are and what special uses they are fitted for. 

Turning to the structural insulations you will 
find they are variously intended for use as 
sheathing, plaster base, wall board, acoustical 
material and sound deadening. These uses sug- 
gest the points that you should bring up. Are 
the sheathing materials strong enough, rigid 
enough, and practical to use? Will the plaster 
bases hold plaster satisfactorily? Do the wall 
boards have a desirable surface, a surface that 
can be decorated in any manner? How do the 
applied costs check up with non-structural insu- 
lation added te the replaced material? 


What Class Most Profitable 


Now with a leading contender for business in 
each class the question arises, ‘‘ Which class is 
the most profitable to sell?’’ This is somewhat 
a matter of opinion. The non-structural insula- 
tions, because they replace nothing, mean a total 
additional profit. The structural insulations 
mean added profit but not quite so much, as 
the loss of profit on the replaced item must be 
discounted. Because they are more economical, 


however, they are somewhat easier to sell and a 
bigger volume may be expected. It is a question 
of choosing between a more easily sold product 
with a small profit and a product which en- 
counters more sales resistance but offers large 
profit. Many dealers solve the problem by han- 
dling both. At least some stoek of the best 
structural insulation should be kept as it is fitted 
for some jobs on which non-structural insulation 
can not compete. 

From now or the matter of selection is the 
same as with any other item bringing in such 
points as advertising, sales help, general co- 
operation, service etc. 

Many of the insulation manufacturers are 
using national advertising, some of them use 
local newspapers and all supply a certain amount 
of dealer help material. In this age of adver- 
tising it is an important factor and the advertis- 
ing of the insulation manufacturer should be 
given some weight. 

Most of the leading insulation manufacturers 
have specialty salesmen to work with dealers. 
Find out how much help of this kind you will 
receive. 

By all means, check up on the manufacturer’s 
sales policy. Will he give an exclusive proposi- 
tion? Will he sell direct to contractors? Will 
he protect yon against price changes? 

After looking into the service on orders, both 
carload and less than carload, you will probably 
be ready to make your decision. 

In the next issue, we will take up the sales 
methods, arguments, and suggestions for selling 
the insulation you choose to promote. 


[Note: The third article in this series will 
appear in the Jan. 29 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


REFORESTATION as a county enterrprise is ad- 
vocated by Henry Neff, a member of the board 
of supervisors of Cattaraugus County, New 
York. He proposes that a committee of the su- 
pervisors select from lands offered, and bid in 
for the county those suitable for reforestation, 
perfect the titles and arrange for planting and 
protection of pine trees. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
WasHINeTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: g. 
Week ended: 1927, Jan. 8; 1926, Jan. 9— Production Shipments Orders pare 
Softwoods: 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 tion 
Gomthors vine Association. .. oppssparessnentpersoestaneseserneees owen phy oy and sore ase wee 54,932,024 ret 
es ‘oas umbermen’s Association............... ,533, ,672, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 15,390,000 21,100,000 20,761,000 31'204'000 19s Inla 
Mesth Gaveian Pine Anseeiatien.....<...-..cccccccccccccecceee £°582°308 Simaese = graoeis2e «= snaorayo «tas 00 “ 
oO Cs <c's'ns dawtieeeetdbeaeesceeseteseeue . s . , 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 865 6,785,500 5,627,200 6,992,300 5,635,000 sore ~ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 2,160,000 1,805,000 1,556,000 1,695,000 1,335,000 "437,000 Mat 
Shi 
I a 164,538,918 163,848,771 151,655,248 179,697,273 161,794,401 —«*193,652,805 nT 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... FOBIC CSO 8 cc ccvcccce 1349, eoeeeeeeoe 15,987,000 Sits, ay 
Hardwoods: Tot 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 
Hare reek icineceece tiinnete TTT etree eteaeeenenencens 2,627,000 3,615,000 1,954,000 2,363,000 1,970,000 1,764,000 be 
rdw anufacturers’ Institute— 
SO WEG ce cnpcdvversteccccocccecsocccccccccvecscooccecdeowee 12,186,395 15,556,096 13,646,560 15,824,138 10,757,021 14,491,622 
- R 
ates C 
° U 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood National Data, Four Years L 
OsHKOoSH, Wis., Jan. 17.—The following summary is of figures supplied to the Northern Hem- WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—The following 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make | figures were compiled by the National Lumber rot 
about one-third the total monthly shipments, and shows averages for October, November and 1926 | Manufacturers’ Association, revised figures hay- 
to Dec. 31, and weekly figures for December and January: ing been used wherever available: Los 
Hemlock Hardwood SOF TWOODS: Me 
. Ma 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders Weekly average— Cut Shipments Shi 
Weekly average— October ..... .. 2,112,000 4,138,000 4,221,000 | Southern Pine Association— Coser a 
OStODer neces ve 4,419,000 4,543,000 3,430,000 November ... .. 1,724,000 3,735,000 2,986,000 | 4996 . 3.762.205.2398 * ° 
,762,205, 3,789,989,801* 3,726,971,124 
November ... .. 2,896,000 3,009,000 2,446,000 1926 to Dec. 1925 . 3,948,829,054* 3,941,692,072* 3,930.785.171* To! 
1926 to Dec. D  ncccesees os 4,165,000 4,224,000 3,922,000 | 3994 | 4'034331,695* 4,097,063,075* 4,034,070, 286* 
D } ) ee é Lyte ee $373,008 yr ty te wee. 4 oveceves 26 1,999,000 4,080,000 3,082,000 1923 . 3,997,761,576* 4,113,785,713* 3,943,188, 153* To 
a \4 , J 4 ‘4 - Dec. Se vvoaewes 21 1,931,000 3,690,000 2,512,000 West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ tion— Sal 
Dee. 18 22222222 20 1986000 144.000 'ast‘000 Dee. 18 ........ 20 2,382,000 2,906,000 2,209,000 | i926. 5,276,610,276  5,371,805,388  5,348,172,127 
Dec. 25 ........ 21 1,596,000 1,181,000 1,225.000 Dec. 25 ........ 21 2,086,000 2,262,000 1,756,000 | 1925 . 5,148,148,138  5,314,323,778 5,306,818,132 : 
oe pebegeaes 22 2,276,000 1,533,000 1,528,000 Dec. 31 ........ 22 3,246,000 2,383,000 1,589,000 | 1924 . 4,823,015,724  4,935,684,180  4,9181424.493 ( 
GUE acedececs 19 2,287,000 1,813,000 1,743,000 Ge. BD cacesoess 19 3,515,000 2,486,000 2,818,000 1923 . 5,254,884,617 5,351,425,647  5,265,913,008 : 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association— ( 
“forni He: RGHEE LUEGMEE URS LE ee 
- 1,826,322, ,654,006, ,632,461, 
The West Coast Review California Redwood Data | 132 yee tia tth PSR Toe 1eSga tbr. 00 " 
Searrte, WasH., Jan. 15.—For the week San FrANctsco, Cauir., Jan. 15.—The follow- cA -concoed Prison end 1,444,741,000 
ended Jan. 8, 102 mills report as follows to the | ig information is summarized from the report | j99¢ 396,752,000 380,862,000 398,421,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: of the California Redwood Association for the | 1995 385,746,000 362,525,000 366,368,000 
week ended Jan. 8: 1924 439,652,000 352,383,000 356,904,000 
Feet —Redweed 1923 491,517,000 456,053,000 439,181,000 an 
Shipments <.. @4041'312 3% above production mils) F White | Too. 400,482,999" 396.440,088 237,648,723 st 
* 709'7e9° mills eet woo ,432, ,440, ,643, sti 
Orders ....-.. 1,162,589 10% below production | proauction ..... 14 6,220,000 100 1,082,000 | 1925 : 468,019,905 445,907,053 — 374°501.390 
Shipments— Shipments ..... 14 6,022,000 95 531,000 | 1924 384,899,134 402,354,638 365,678,745 
ee Servers: 7 4 Feet Orders— annie omnes 1923 455,511,181 458,077,504 370,784,156 
Steet ete eeewens tlt, Received ..... 14 988,000 111 1,153, t ’ WwW 
BEport, coaseeessecseessees on On hand ..... iS enseneee ... Gbetsee | “Steet Mamtocs 6 Marduesd Monutactaren Bs 
DIOP ereceesccescesoeseseeces ° ° 
SPEIER. csvrcacncnecsecscecsverceth 33,887,603 Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 1926 168,778,000 165,761,000 147,220,000 G 
PD Miwbiehehedeeesepestesncrereerverce 3,549,088 Shipments Orders 1925 176,040,000 128,691,000 107,489,000 a 
———_ | Northern California® ...... 2,109,000 3,045,000 | 1924 - 152,292,000 126,468,000 99,217,000 ri 
Total shipments ..........cc8ecceeee 64,041,372 | Southern California* ...... 1,671,000 1,441,000 1923 153,004,000 139,246,000 117,667,000 Be 
New business— Westernt .......-ececceee 20,0 000 | Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association— Pl 
Water delivery: DEE: i gdiss ee thpipenen’ 1,316,000 1,895,000 | 1926 407,702,400 459,851,400 439,437,000 In 
i eee 23,211,410 0 eer ee er 906,000 581,000 1925 477,615,900 468,830,700 433,384,000 R: 
BE ti ccncinw nein veda 10,427,857 1924 428,658,800 441,990,400 450,245,000 M 
Pee pc nccteneebhadedesoeee ke 33,639,267 EE. ek cse rhea eevaaw ee 6,022,000 6,988,000 1923 501,857,800 424,658,400 389,928,000 M 
Pe vvcectregtesetnenrsobenweat 35,574,234 *North and south of line running through San Total softwoods, seven associations— 
| SPrrrrrrerr irri errr rereirere reer 3,549,088 Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 1926 .12,252,872,914 12,349,613,677 12,223,613,974 
: apnea engnoesina +Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 1925 .12,430,720,997 12,315,975,603 12,151,806,693 al 
Total new business .........-...+4. 72,762,589 TAll other States and Canada. 1924 .11,867,849,353 11,915,943,293 11,814,539,454 
ee ee 1923 .12,571,957,174 12,467,074,264 11,971,402,317 
ater delivery: li hi i n ’ 
Domestic cargo ........... 103,424,962 West Pi Ss Sa & Sagar ine Renae 
BxPOrt «  nssescoceeceeeens UE, CEE EO oe sss estern rine oummary 1926 . 1,499,788,000 1,390,080,000 —_1,266,575,000 - 
WU Wis siat ic ancethetcccctecsercer ness ee PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 15.—The Western Pine ell Press 1,274,827,000 — 1,051,968,000 re 
—————— | Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
Total unfilled orders ................ 315,938,766 1926 .13,752,660,914 13,739,693,677 13,490,188,974 
— — i _ ended Jan. 8, from | 1925 '13'822'189,997 13,590,302,603 13,203,774,693 . 
irty-eight member mills: | 
° + —Percent of— HARDWOODS: 
National Analysis Ship- Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
——— Carst - psy Output ments Association— 0.000 g 
Ww > r a Tati WE” sacs bums ‘ ae scoee  aedae 1926 217,705,000 220,751,000 206,030, § 
Rt inca nom = C., _ 17. -The National Actual .........-. eo , Cee Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 0 
er Manutac urers ssociation has issued Shipments (car) 798 20,748,000 ..... ..... 1926 . 1,296,569,850  1,304,423,835  1,339,531,447 
the following analysis for the week ended Jan. Local deliveries 352,000 ...... Grand totals— 
8, orders and shipments being shown as percent. Total shipments . 21,100,000 154.07 ..... 1926 .15,266,935,764 15,264,868,512 15,035,750,421 
ages of production: Orders— ‘. *Totals from mills reporting all three items— 
2 Canceled ...... 26 G76,000 9.555 eee production, shipments and orders 
A ‘ No. of Ship- Or- Booked (car) 802 20,852,000 .....  ..... (Nore: Shipments as reported are from 3 to 5 c 
ofthe ten an mills mente ders Local ........+. 1000 re eee percent less than the total disposals of manufac- 8 
ar ay Tl ane ay eoees - = Bo eo i ee seeee 21,204,000 155.56 100.49 | tured lumber, because not including uniformly 
zumbermen'’s Assn..... 4 * n hand en ° a . - 
Wostere Pine Manufacturers’ Assn. 38 154 155 re eee Bi Geeeee  § cvows... rove At. 4 eo! ee ee 
a a White & Sugar Pine Man- Bookings for the week by thirty-four identical | ing plants such as flooring etc. To that extent 
‘ poterers Association®........ 19 146 152 | mills were 72.74 percent of those for the previous | therefore the reported shipments do not indicate 
california Redwood Association... 14 97 112 week, showing a decrease of 7,464,000 feet. ‘ i ; 
ay Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ +Car basis is 26 000 feet total changes in stocks on hand.) I 
Ns gia ae ie aia taia’ a eo 34 105 75 ‘ : 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn. 8 116 116 Oe ar tates Inte nee - capacity, e — 0 
Yorthern emlock & Hardwood number of months usually operated an usua 
Manufacturers Association...... 15 72 62 | age of ye ng | to a weekly basis which Oak Flooring Statistics . 
Guin chin. “se s constant throughout the year. Th f ll : * 4s f h O k Fl 
OEE og ccccccceecccsst «9 41608 : e following are statistics of the Oa oor- | 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood::::.. 74 75 mn pL ee ve yO agg ing Manufacturers’ Association for the weeks I 
ardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- orders, 64 percent of normal. Average for the cor- | ended as shown: 
ME PERS) deeds eccceceeseoces +112 + 88 responding weeks of the last four years was as Jan. 15 Jan. 16 s 
At testenes — -—— -— | follows: Production, 45 percent; shipments, 76 1927 1926 Decrease C 
Seltweste ona ieepnonascescese - 105 86 percent, and orders, 74 percent of normal. Number of mills 49 46 Percent 
a is 6 heese prin 96 100 Production is so seasonable that, during two Production ...... 8,413,000 10,620,000 20.8 : 
on peveens of cut in region. winter months, actual production amounted to Shipments ...... 8,426,000 8,786,000 4.1 
ts of production. only 53 percent of normal, while during two peak SE ‘acewnsneas 10,434,000 8,656,000 *20.5 
Gapactnet choued tes et a. Z in this summer months the production increased to 114 : 
ed 322 nits. 
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Fir Cost Analysis 


ggaTTLE, WasH., Jan. 15.—Summary pre- 
ared by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of logging and maufacturing costs and sales 
return for November gives the following results: 


intand mills, 29 operations— 


TOUUCEE .occcccccccecccccscccccscces $10.88 
= Purchased OOP Pre rr ere Tere 13.15 
Logs SAWN cecccce scree eteeeeeeeeeeenesaes 10.85 
Manufacturing ..--+++seeeeeeeetreeeeeeeeee ae > 
Shipping PPreeTTTvTITT TT tit at. 93 
Gelling «sec eree cee erseeeeeceeserseseceeeee 2 
Total excluding I, on twits cavieee’s $21.00 
ost including inventories........... $20.83 
ame return including underweights— 
Feet 
Ball ..ccccccccscecess 803,624,000 $20.23 
FBO oc ccscccccscces 17,719,000 17.11 
Unclassified ......... 163,412,000 20.92 ¢$20.77 
EOCR cvccccccceresece 27,214,000 18.84 
Company use ....-... 22,218,000 14.72 
Lamber—LOSS on ccc ceccecseccvccccccccccces $ 0.06 
idewater mills, 21 operations— 
ao PTOGUCEH 2. cccccccreccscccccccccccce $12.83 
Logs purchased ......seessccercecescseeees 15.53 
LOGS SAWN .cecccccsceccccccvccccscccsseees 12.78 
Manufacturing ....-ccccscccccccccccccccces 7.44 
GhIPPING  ..-- eee eee cccccccccsccccevccccsces 85 
CE oKiben bps HO FRsewHds KORE ER EWS ORAS HER -63 
Total excluding inventories ............... $21.70 
Total cost including inventories ........... $21.74 
Sales return including underweights— 
Feet 
7 ye ee yee 331,828,000 $26.54 
SD ccnerncepineneded 614,017,000 18.28 
Unclassified ......... 192,044,000 20.86 ($21.13 
Serer rrr 91,832,000 20.96 
Company use ....... 48,918,000 17.09 
ie . tccienveeduboneaeaueerceeaee $ 0.61 





Meniaeadl Distribution 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 17.—Following is an 
analysis of hardwood distribution during 1926, 
prepared by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute from Past Sales Reports: 





Percent 

total 
Feet purchases 
IE. vienncwngemes 394,334,800 30.29 
0 UR eee 117,427,400 9.02 
RS atic an eee oe a aid 16,328,400 1,25 
Atemeblte .nccccccccce 64,370,300 4.95 
ES. 66 aw.w0aeweesn 182,194,200 14.00 
ear 126,946,700 9.75 
Boxes and Crating..... 132,190,000 10.15 
Planing mills and retail 131,959,500 10.14 
EE Ee 9,564,100 13 
a 33,657,300 2.59 
i nteebecontekwarbats 9,438,800 42 
Miscellaneous ......... 83,402,100 6.41 
ED - civeceboasatodaac 1,301,813,600 100.00 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 17.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the week 
ended Jan. 8, 154 units reporting, is as follows: 
Percent of 
Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 








Production *— Feet 
Normal (iden- 


tical units) 25,919,000... cnee 
Actual ...... 20,549,000 79.3 nines 
Shipments+ . 22,267,000 85.9 108.4 
Orders— 
ag, Oe 20,686,000 79.8 100.7 92.9 
On hand end 
Wie. tswees 156,155,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFrouk, VA., Jan. 17.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-seven mills for the week 
ended Jan. 8: 








Percentages of-——— 
Production Ship- 


Production— Feet Normal Actual ments 
Normal* 9,186,000 pee ae “ae 
Actual 6,281,999 69 oa 

Shipments 6,766,636 74 108 wid 

Orders} ...... 4,869,300 53 78 72 


.*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with the preceding week, there is 
an increase of 31 percent in orders; that week 
there were reports from thirty-one mills. 





Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issved the following comparative statis- 
tics for December, 1926 and 1925, based on the 
reports of the number of mills shown: 


De- 
No. Dec., Dec., crease 
mills 1926 1925 Pet. 

Production .. 26 11,750,000 12,973,000 9.4 

Shipments ... 27 9,541,000 10,243,000 6.9 

SO ae 20 7,071,000 9,001,000 21.4 

END MONTH— 
Orders un- ‘ 
er 0 7,669,000 9,114,000 15.9 
BORG. a¢s<a0 26 35,483,000 35,290,000 *0.5 
*Increase. 


Average Value, f.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin 
Mills, of 23/32x2'4” Face, Clear No. 1 and Factory 


December, December, -~——Decrease— 
1926 1925 Amount Pet. 
Price ..... $66.36 $77.10 $10.74 13.9 


The following are percentages of stock sold 
Dee. 31: 
Maple-Beech- 


Birch Maple Maple, 244” 
SE vc twe wane eee t 27 31 43 
OS AE ikon sain been aon 39 41 58 
DP Gvsteeveriees 36 38 67 
<a Ponies ‘scant 
BD TROD: hci sicesius 32 35 50 





Southern Pine Barometer 

New Or.EAns, LA., Jan. 18.—For the week 
ended Jan. 14, Friday, 117 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
normal actual 


Production— Carst Feet output output 
Normal eeon TRG. csees v660% 
DEE xccu ees 63,758,305 a - concn 

Shipments* .. 2,524 52,277,088 71.24 81.99 

Orders— 

Received* . 3,019 62,529,528 85.21 98.07 
On hand end 
of weekt 9,507 196,908,984 ..... wees 


+Basis of car loadings is November average, 
20,712 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 5.49 
percent, or 10,252,440 feet; 119 mills contributed 
to previous report. 

*Orders were 119.61 percent of shipments. 

Of 115 mills reporting running time, 6 were 
shut down; 18 worked overtime, and 67 worked 
full time; 1 operated two days; 1, three days; 


1, four days; 5, five days, and 16, five and one- 
half days. 


Exporters Review Year’s Activities 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 19.—At the closing 
session of the twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
held at the Hotel Peabody, this city, Jan. 18 and 
19, the following officers were reélected : 

President—W. M. Lynch, W. M. Lynch Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

First vice president—W. Granville Taylor, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


Second vice president—G. A. Farber, London, 
England. 


Treasurer—John L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary—Harvey M. Dickson, Baltimore, Md. 

Directors (3-year term)—wW. I. Barr, Barr-Hola- 
day Lumber Co., Greenfield, Ohio; H. C. Fowler, 
Case-Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; J. W. Mce- 
Clure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Joseph Keys, Keys-Walker Lumber Co.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Joe Thompson, Thompson-Katz Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. (to fill the unexpired term 
of Maurice J. Dukes, deceased). 

The meeting was opened with the annual ad- 
dress of President Lynch, who made an im- 
promptu talk discussing the export situation 
briefly. 





Secretary Reviews Activities 


Secretary Dickson’s report was a resumé of 
the year’s work. He called attention to the un- 
usual export condition which has existed during 
the last year. Much of the unusual conditions 
were charged to the coal strike in England which 
lasted about seven months, greatly retarding 
business, and slowing up the industries of Great 
Britain. He further pointed out that the in- 
creased ocean freight rates from the United 
States which followed also put a damper on 
business and were harmful in that they retarded 
resumption of business. He, however, did pre- 
dict that indications were better for 1927. 

He reported that during last year sixteen new 
members had been enrolled. The applications 
for membership of the Coleman-Hackney Lum- 





ber Co. and the Breece-White Manufacturing 
Co., both of Memphis, were vated on favorably. 


Encouraging Report by Foreign Director 


The secretary also read a report from Edward 
Barber, director of foreign affairs, now perma- 
nently located in London, which was most en- 
couraging and met with the approval of the 
members. In this report Mr, Barber cautioned 
members that they must adhere to the stipula- 
tions in all contracts so as to keep down claims 
that arise in all foreign countries. He pointed 
out that if these specifications were lived up 
to by American exporters«there would be 
fewer claims to be settled abroad. He also 
gave a resumé of the claims that he had settled 
to the entire satisfaction of all members and 
the consignees abroad. 

After hearing Mr. Barber’s report the mem- 
bership thanked him for his work by passing a 
resolution which was cabled to London at the 
close of the meeting. 


Longleaf Piners Outline Plans 


New ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 17.—At a meeting of 
sales managers of the members of the Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in the association offices Jan. 11, to dis- 
cuss and formulate suggestions for the associa- 
tion activities, the following recommendations 
were adopted for submission to the executive 
committee: 


That Secretary Cloud proceed with the plan 
outlined for dealer codperation, developing it as 
far as possible and reporting progress and re- 
sults at a later meeting of the sales and distribu- 
tion committee. ; 

That the association collect and organize 
comprehensive information regarding current 
building activities and construction plans in 
definite prospect, to facilitate direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising to the sales possibilities thereby de- 
veloped. —_—_* 

That the association’s advertising campaign 
include advertising to retail dealers, to archi- 
tects, building and loan associations, investment 
bankers etc., to supplement and coédrdinate with 
the direct by mail and local newspaper adver- 
tising. , 

That a sales expert with @fgineering knowl- 
edge and experience be attached to the associa- 
tion’s field staff to handle technical matters with 
railroads, industrials etc. 

That longleaf yellow pine be marked at the 
mills ““‘LLYP’”’ or “Long Leaf Yellow Pine’’ to- 
gether with the name of the producing mill, as 
protection and surety to the purchasers and 
consumers of that wood. 

That the association send greetings, and rep- 
resentatives where possible, to’the retail dealers’ 
conventions. 


That miniature houses demonstrating hurri- 
eane proof construction be built for exhibition 
purposes. 


The sales managers’ meeting was organized 
by the election of D. W. Winn, of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., as.chairman, and 
O. N. Cloud as secretary. Others present were 
E. L. Kurth, Ray Wiess, O. 8. Limbaugh, E. E. 
Hall, E. E. Krauss, G. A. Townsend, F. R. Wat- 
kins, L. F. Nelson, E. O. Batson, F. A. MeCoy 
and H. L. White. 

On January 11, a meeting of the association’s 
executive committee was held to discuss associa- 
tion plans and policies. President Charles Green, 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., pre- 
sided. Others in attendance were J. W. Link, 
of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston; G. A. Town- 
send, representing Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa; Edward 
Hines and F. W. Pettibone, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago and Mississippi, and Sec- 
retary-manager O. N. Cloud. 

Definite and comprehensive plans for the as- 
sociation service are being perfected while the 
details of organization are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. Careful consideration and thorough- 
ness have been given preference over haste in 
this preliminary work, but it is believed by Sec- 
retary-manager Cloud and the association offi- 
cers and members who are codperating in the 
task of laying the foundations for this new or- 
ganization that their methods will be abundantly 
justified by the results when the carefully 
studied association e¢ampaign is_ actively 
launched in all its departments. 
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Week’s News of Men and Events |jn 


Great Interest Evinced in Log Home 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—‘‘The Columbus 
Log Home’’ which is the name applied to a 
section of fir log cut from the operation of 
Schafer Bros. Logging Co., Montesano, Wash., 
is making its victorious way, piloted through 
California towns by E. A. Wade. Probably the 
peak of interest was shown at Livingston, Calif., 
from which the following testimonial has been 
received by the West Coast Lumber Bureau: 

Our population here is only about 800, and there 
was about that number visited your home while 
here.—J. W. Landram, agent Livingston branch 
Merced Lumber Co. 


Extracts from other letters follow: 


The visit was an educational treat, and we 
expect to make use of the occasion to extend 
knowledge of this as well as other trees.—Wilmer 
M. Scott, principal Livingston high school. 

It gave both pupils and teacher an unusually 
good impression of the timber resources of Wash- 
ington and Oregon.—Daniel DuPertuis, principal 
Livingston grammar school. 

It was unique, and to these children of the val- 
ley who have never seen large trees it was espe- 
cially interesting.—M. Becker, principal Atwater 
public schools. 

This was taken from school to school, and the 
pupils—a class at a time—were taken through 
it. We considered this well worth the time used. 
W. P. Dean, assistant superintendent Modesto 
public schools. 

Have booked Mr. Wade for Fresno, Selma, Kings- 
burg, Hanford, Visalia, Tulare and Bakersfield. 
I have checked up various towns ihe log has al- 
ready been to, and find it bas done a lot of good.— 
Cc. D. LeMaster, secretary Sacramento Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Sacramento. 





Doubles Capital Stock 

San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 17.—Word was 
received here yesterday of the doubling of the 
capital stock of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., of 
Pinedale, one of the largest of the California 
pine manufacturers. A certificate authorizing 
increase from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 was filed 
with the county clerk of Fresno County last 
week. The former stock issue was divided into 
25,000 shares of $100 par value each while the 
new issue will consist of 40,000 shares of com- 
mon stock and 10,000 shares of preferred stock, 
having the same par value. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co. has been show- 
ing remarkable progress during the last three 
years and is now considered one of the lead- 
ing mills of the Pacific coast. B. A. Cannon, its 
general manager, who took over the reins of 
the company a little more than a year ago, is 
recognized as one of the leaders of the pine 
industry. 


To Extend Shipping and Lumber Lines 
San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 17.—Develop- 
ments that will prove to be outstanding 
moves of the shipping and lumber industries of 
the year are impending, according to reports 
circulated in lumber circles here last week. 

Authoritative sources report, and the principals 
do not deny, that a $30,000,000 shipping and 
lumber corporation is about to take tangible 
form around the nucleus of tremendous expan- 
sion of the Charles Nelson Co., financially backed 
by the large lumber interests of A. B. Ham- 
mond. Close observers say that the proposed 
company, which six months ago was organized 
and incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
is to become operative this year. 

This company will, it is reported, purchase all 
of the remaining Shipping Board freight lines 
in the Pacific, including seventeen freighters 
now being operated by Swayne & Hoyt, a San 
Francisco concern, in the Pacific coast, Aus- 
tralian and Oriental trades. In this connection 
particular significance is attached to the coming 
to San Francisco this month of Gen. Dalton, 
head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The Charles Nelson Co., as a beginning, 
bought seven Government steamers of the 


**bridge and lake’’ type about six months ago. 
Four of these vessels are now in the Pacific, have 
been remodeled and placed in coastal and inter- 
coastal lumber shipping trade. 

What is believed another step in the forming 
of the new company is the obtaining of the 
services of Frederick Fenwick, a member of the 
Hammond family of lumber pioneers of the Pa- 
cific coast, who originally built the Yosemite 
Lumber Co.’s mills at Merced Falls, who has 
returned to the Pacific Coast to become assistant 
to James Tyson, president of the Charles Nelson 
Co. Mr. Fenwick’s position will be general 
manager. 

While Mr. Fenwick has been out of the lum- 
ber business for about ten years, he is promi- 
nently known in the western States. Since leav- 
ing the lumber business he has been with the 
shipbuilding firm of James Shewan & Sons as 
New York manager. 

Immediately after the first of the year Mr. 
Fenwick took over the sales and steamship opera- 
tion of the Charles Nelson Co. 


Making Progress on Big Mill 

SPOKANE., WASH., Jan. 15.—The huge mill of 
the Clearwater Timber Co. and the dam which 
is being built for it on the Clearwater River two 
miles above Lewiston, Idaho, are expected to 
be in readiness for operation by July 1. The 
mill which will be the largest white pine mill 
in the country, will have a capacity of 350,000 
to 400,000 board feet each 8-hour shift. All 
machinery will have individual motor drive. 
Dry kilns will be provided to handle 90 percent 
of the output. The dam which is being con- 
structed by the Fegles Co., of Minneapolis, will 
be 300 feet long with an average height of 
30 feet. It will flood 300 acres of land, which 
will be used for mill pond purposes and it will 
also provide the power for the operation of the 
mill. Forty-one miles of new railroad are being 
built jointly by the Northern and Union Pacific 
railways from Oro Fino into the timber region, 
and the Clearwater Timber Co. itself is building 
twenty-five miles of logging railway. The com- 
pany owns 300,000 acres of Idaho white pine. 
It is estimated that the entire project will cost 
$10,000,000. The mill has taken 500 cars of ma- 
terial to date, and another 500 will be required 
before it is completed. 


Buys Nehalem Valley Fir Timber 


AstToriA, OrE., Jan. 15.—The Astorian states 
that reports of the purchase of 1,100,000,000 
feet of fir timber in the Nehalem Valley, 
formerly the holdings of J. J. Rupp, the 
Nehalem Investment Co. and the Wright- 
Blodgett Co., have been confirmed by statements 
attributed to P. J. Brix, reputed head of the 
B-W Logging Co., representing the combined 
interests of the Knappton Mills and the West- 
port Lumber Co. Mr. Brix is reported as having 
said that logging operations will start at once; 
that logs will be taken out over the Kerry 
line, after some ten miles of additional trackage 
has been laid, and that they will be milled at 
Knappton and Westport. The initial work will 
be done by a four-side camp located near Jewell, 
with about 409 men employed. Herbert Brix 
will probably be in active charge of operations. 
From eleven vo fifteen years will be required to 
cut off the timber. Local timbermen believe this 
operation will be the final ‘‘ big timber’’ under- 
taking in Clatsop County. While logging opera- 
tions on a small scale will continue here for 
years and the only large size projects will be on 
coastal spruce and hemlock for pulp purposes. 


SREB EEaeS 
Sawmill Is Asset to Community 
OmAK, WAsH., Jan. 15.—J. C. Biles, of the 
Biles-Coleman Co., says that during the two 
years ended Dec. 1, 1926, the concern paid out 
to employees a total of $1,292,916. It has 


shipped from Omak 1,455 cars of lumber for 
remanufacture. 


Mechanical Properties of Timbers 


RayMOND, WAsH., Jan. 15.—At the invitation 
of William Turner, manager of the mill of the 
Willapa Lumber Co. here, C. J. Hogue, field 
manager West Coast Lumber Bureau came 
here Tuesday, and gave a_ scientific talk 
to practical mill workers. His subject wag 
‘*The Mechanical Properties of Timbers.’’ The 
discourse was really a lecture, illustrated with 
stereopticon views, and it drove home many 
points of practical lumber manufacture, from 
the buyer’s view, especially that of the technical 
buyer. The address was listened to attentively, 
and aroused a great deal of favorable comment; 
in fact, large numbers of mill employees are stil] 
discussing its educational effect, as it bears on 
the manufacturer’s efforts to supply the de- 
mands of the trade. 

Among other things, Mr. Hogue reminded hig 
auditors that a 6x12 No. 1 common Douglas fir 
timber on a 12-foot span would earry a 5,000- 
pound center load. If laid 12 inches wide and 
6 inches high, it would carry only 2,500 pounds, 
A 12x12 would carry 10,000 pounds, but a 6x17 
would also carry 10,000 pounds, and it has only 
about 60 percent of the area of a 12x12. 

If the 6x12 was 24 feet long instead of 12 
feet, it would carry only 2,500 pounds, against 
the 5,000 pounds it would carry in a 12-foot 
span; but if the load was distributed uniformly 
along the length, instead of being concentrated 
at the center, the 6x12 would carry 5,000 pounds 
on the 24-foot span and 10,000 pounds on the 
12-foot span. 

Making a practical application of his remarks, 
Mr. Hogue said that the grading of timbers for 
assured working stresses can be profitably re- 
flected in commercial worth, as illustrated by a 
comparison of the working values of No. 1 com- 
mon and structural grades. No. 1 common can 
be used at 1,200 pounds a square inch in bend- 
ing, and structural at 1,600 pounds. This is a 
relative strength of 3 to 4, so that if structural 
grade is used, at 4/3 the strength only 3/4 as 
much material is required to carry the same 
load, and 750 feet of structural at 4/3 the price 
of common would cost only as much as 1,000 feet 
of common. 

The cost of freight and labor of placing in a 
building or structure would be practically the 
same for No. 1 common as for structural, so if 
No. 1 common costs $55 to $60 a thousand in 
place in a building in an eastern market, the 
whole lumber bill would be no greater if three- 
fourths as much structural were used at a cost 
in place of $75 to $80 a thousand, and as the 
freight and labor would be the same the $20 
difference could accrue to the mill price as a 
premium for the cutting of structural. 

Other species, competitive with Douglas fir, 
get these prices for a grade equivalent to struc- 
tural Douglas fir, and that the prices are reason- 
able is shown, says Mr. Hogue, by the relative 
work-performing values, of structural and com- 
mon. Structural at a premium of $20 over 
common would be at practically double the mill 
price of common, and cutting of structural at 
this premium would be well worth while. This 
spread probably could not be obtained until the 
grade is established in the market, but if only 
half of it could be got during the introductory 
period it would still make profitable cutting to 
those having adaptable logs and making a study 
of the comparatively simple requirements in cut- 
ting to this grade. 

Experience with eastern railroads and a recent 
survey among large industrial purchasers and 
contractors indicate a good market for struc- 
tural grade if it is gone after. The increasing 
use of concrete and steel is largely ascribed to 
the low value of cheap lumber of other species, 
and the high cest of good lumber. 

The West Coast, Mr. Hogue declares, can pro- 
duce timbers more economically and more profit- 
ably than any other region. There is a wide 
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market for them, and the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau is planning a special campaign to co- 
operate with those interested in securing for 
Douglas fir the price recognition which its merits 
deserve, and in developing a pride of workman- 
ship in producing a uniform, dependable struc- 
tural grade of high character from the finest 
timber to be found anywhere in the world. 


Cites Forest Fire Loss 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 17.—Fires in 
California forests lands cost the State nearly 
$2,000,000 in 1926, State Forester M. B. Pratt 
told the legislature last week. Sixty thousand 
dollars was expended in fighting the fires. 
This loss was exceeded only in 1924, the holo- 
caust year of the State, and the number of fires 
during 1926 was the largest on record. The re- 
ports show that there were 3,117 fires burning 
over a total area of more than 1,200,000 acres. 
One man lost his life, wild life was cremated and 
25,000,000 acres of privately owned timber de- 
stroyed, Mr. Pratt declared. 

These figures were used by the forester in an 
effort to obtain more stringent laws relative to 


Statement on Company’s Condition 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 17.—Pacific 
coast lumbermen will learn with interest that 
the affairs of the Pacific States Lumber Co. are 
in far better shape than at the time the company 
defaulted on its bonds last year. The condition 
of the company was set forth in a statement 
issued last week by M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., and D. N. Winton, of the 
Winton Lumber Co., who arrived here to attend 
a meeting of the company. The two visitors, 
with C. R. Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co., 
of San Francisco, have just finished a tour of 
inspection of the lumber districts of the North- 
west. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co. did a large 
volume of business at fairly satisfactory prices 
last year, declared Mr. Winton. Although the 
lumber trade over the entire United States was 
depressed, the Pacific States company is in a much 
better financial position than at any time in recent 
years. 

The program for the coming year has been gone 
over tentatively and the company expects to oper- 
ate to capacity, manufacturing considerable Port 
Orford cedar, of which it has the largest holdings 
of any company in the United States. The com- 

















The revival in the United States of old-country winter sports has made necessary the use of quan- 


tities of lumber, particularly in the construction of ski slides. 
at Palos Park, Ill., a public place for recreation near Chicago. 


The slide pictured above was built 
A feature was the use of artificial 


snow gathered from pipes in the large storage warehouses of Chicago. 





forest protection and fire prevention in the 
State as well as a larger appropriation of 
moneys to fight the fires which do break out. 

The majority of fires, Mr. Pratt said, were 
caused by human carelessness or wantonness and 
could be prevented by proper legislation and 
sufficient men to enforce fire prevention ordi- 
nances and laws. 

Lumber manufacturers are donating funds to 
assist the State forester in decreasing the num- 
ber of man-made fires throughout the timber 
lands of the State. 


Acquire Half Interest in Sawmill 


WILLAMINA, OrRE., Jan. 15.—The announce- 
ment is made that John Sunquist, John Norberg 
and E. Johnson have bought from J. C. and 
C. L. Jensen a half interest in the mill and tim- 
ber stand of the New Grand Ronde Lumber Co., 
for approximately $200,000. A sawmill now 
under construction here is 80 percent completed. 
It will have a daily output of 75,000 feet. The 
timber holdings include 56,000,000 feet of fir. 


pany has asked for tenders for a_ substantial 


, amount of bonds to exhaust a sinking fund. There 


is approximately $650,000 in the sinking fund for 
the purchase of bonds at this time. 


Douglas Fir Sizes 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—A few days ago 
a midwest friend of Hale Hetherington asked 
him to interpret a remark about Douglas fir 
prices in the offshore trade. It stated that 
‘faverage prices of 60/40 squares in December 
for January delivery were $19.50 FAS.’’ Hale 
thought he knew the answer, but in order to 
make sure turned to his Fidus Achates in the 
person of Courtney I. Klopfenstein, owner and 
manager of the Standard Lumber Co., to make 
sure that his statements were correct. They 
were. Therefore, Hale sets forth his elucida- 
tion of ‘‘60/40,’’ which, while well known to 
West Coast exporters, is probably quite new to 
lumbermen in the interior. 

‘*Squares,’’ of course, typifies lumber trade 
with Japan; and squares are classified as big 
squares (18x18 to 24x24) ; medium squares (12x 


$ lin Pacific Coast Lumber Centers 


12 to 16x16), or baby squares (4x4, 444x4%4, 
44%4x4%). If an order is booked 60/40, it 
means that 60 percent of the order shall be 
big squares, and 40 percent mediums. If baby 
squares are wanted, they are specified. Some 
American mills prefer to handle the largest 
sizes, while other mills are equipped to reman- 
ufacture mediums to advantage. 


Products 96.7 Percent on Grade 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—The compilation of 
the reports of the grading inspectors of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for 1926 
disclosed that the average for all member mills 
of the association was 96.7 percent on grade. 
This figure certainly indicates that the associa- 
tion’s efforts to secure uniform grading among 
its members have been crowned with a high de- 
gree of success. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of this 
association, contemplating this statement, said: 
‘“When lumber manufacturers pride themselves 
on the quality of their products, instead of the 
quantity produced, the problems of overproduc- 
tion and price will be automatically solved.’’ 


Utilization of Douglas Fir 

TacoMA, WasH., Jan. 15.—Ernest Dolge, 
president of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, a 
leading authority on wood utilization problems, 
has contributed a report of 127 typewritten 
pages on the utilization of Douglas fir to the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This report, accerding to the 
committee, is one of the most interesting studies 
made on this subject and will be a valuable con- 
tribution to the scant literature now available. 
The report will later be printed by the com- 
mittee. 


Explains Superiority of Wooden Box 


DuNSMUIR, CALIF., Jan. 15.—The superiority 
of the wooden box and crate over all substitutes 
as a means of protection to goods and conse- 
quent prevention of waste and loss, was empha- 
sized by Rex Morehouse, newly appointed man- 
ager of trade promotion of the Pacific coast 
group of the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, in an address before the 
Lions Club, here, a few days ago. 

‘‘During the war most box lumber was re- 
quired for overseas shipment of war supplies and 
substitutes came into general use for domestic 
packing cases,’? Mr. Morehouse said. ‘‘ This, 
together with other factors, caused railroad loss 
and damage claims to increase from less than 
$25,000,000 a year to almost $125,000,000. 
Since that time the railroads and different Gov- 
ernment agencies have worked tirelessly to over- 
come this economic waste. Despite excellent re- 
sults, loss and damage claims caused by con- 
tainer failure are constantly mounting. 

‘*Machinery has consequently been set in mo- 
tion to induce a greater use of wood for packing 
and shipping purposes. Surveys conducted by 
the American Railway Association show that 
probable loss or damage to shipments of mer- 
chandise in substitute containers is several times 
greater than to shipments in wooden boxes, and 
this does not include the great amount of con- 
cealed damage which is patiently accepted by 
the consignee as the inevitable result of 
shipment. 

‘*The whole purpose of transportation is de- 
feated if the article shipped arrives at its des- 
tination in a damaged condition. This is the 
first axiom of good packing. 

‘*Properly designed wooden boxes are theft 
proof; rigid, yet resilient enough to absorb 
shocks; provide sufficient ventilation; stack 
well, cutting down warehouse expense; usable 
again and again; unaffected by climatic 
changes; do not collapse when wet; resist at- 
tacks of rodents. These are only a few of the 
many reasons for the superiority of the wooden 
box”? 
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National Committee on Wood Utilization 


The Second of a Series of Three Articles Outlining Its 


Aims, Purposes and Organization 


[The first installment of this series of three 
articles by Mr. Oxholm on the aims, purposes 
and organization of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization appeared on pages 58, 59 and 
60 of the Jan. 15 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Last week the installment concluded 
with a description of some of the projects of 
the committee and how they are handled. In 
the opening paragraph of this installment this 
subject is continued where it was left off in the 
last issue—Epiror. | 

The printing of certain bulletins may be ar- 
ranged by the Government printing office and 
in this manner they can be given an official 
standing which greatly aids in their distribution. 
The names of the project committee members 
appear on the title page as sponsors of the bulle- 
tin. While it is not always necessary to start 
with the preparation of a bulletin it has gen- 
erally been found advisable in order to have 
basic facts and recommendations available in 
convenient form. As an example of the wide dis- 
tribution given these bulletins it may be men- 
tioned that about 170,000 copies of the com- 
mittee’s bulletin on the grade marking of lumber 
have already been sold and there is still a good 
demand for this publication. 

The next and most important step is then to 
put project committee’s recommendations into 
practice and to make the facts of the bulletin 
known to the public. In carrying out this 
plan, each committee member is requested to 
take up with his particular trade association 01 
group, the matter of how this work may be con- 
ducted in the best manner. In addition, the 
staff of the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation arranges for publicity in newspapers 
and trade papers. The matter is also taken up 
with other trade associations and conventions 
and meetings are addressed on this subject, often 
by the committee members themselves. Through 
the various divisions of the Department of 
Commerce dealing with export questions, the 
committee is endeavoring to reach the foreign 
field, and the department’s foreign trade repre- 





The Milwaukee Chair Co., Milwaukee, Wis., buys 
much small dimension stock which is shipped in 
bundles. Finished and semi-finished products 
from this stock are shown in the foreground 





[By Axel H. Oxholm, Director ] 


sentatives are instructed to interest foreign con- 
sumers in these projects since most of them 
affect the sale of American forest products. A 
special effort is being made to secure adequate 
distribution of the pamphlets as inclosures with 
sales letters. Many place them in the hands of 
their salesmen. Advertisers are asked to include 
these wood utilization features in their adver- 
tising copy and literature. The committee’s 


f 
| 
| 
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Laminated Douglas fir door stiles made by the 

Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash. Small 

pieces about 5 inches long are used and the 

stiles are covered with veneer, resulting in very 

complete utilization. Note the plugged knot 
holes 


staff is also in constant touch with publishers 
asking them to make a special mention of the 
committee’s projects. Numerous editorials have 
appeared from time to time both in the trade 
and daily press. Public speakers are also ap- 
proached in this matter. It is thereby seen that 
putting the recommendations of the com- 
mittee into practice is one of the most important 
phases of its work. With this in view, the com- 
mittee’s staff is constantly enlarged to carry 
on these activities in an adequate manner. Its 
educational work is rapidly becoming one of its 
most important functions. 


Educational and Informational Activities 


The committe has just organized an educa- 
tional service composed of competent experts 
devoting their time to the popularizing of the 
committee’s program. A comprehensive picture 
file is being compiled and all available informa- 
tion on wood utilization has been indexed. A 
series of special investigations has been started 
and the first compilation of this nature deals 
with the manufacture and use of wood flour. As 
far as is known no similar bulletin has been 
available on this subject. The treatise covers 
both foreign and domestic conditions and has 
been instrumental in increasing the domestic 
production of this useful commodity on which 
we have been largely dependent on foreign 
countries so far. 


PROJECTS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


In order to receive an impression of the 
character of the committee’s work, the follow- 


ing account is given of the various proj 
handled up until the present time. It — ~ 
remembered that the committee’s staff has been 
gradually developed and that emphasis has been 
laid on the completion of a few important pro- 
jects rather than on covering the whole field at 
one time. 


Uses for Short Lengths in Construction 


The groups comprising the building and con- 
struction industries, loggers and lumbermen and 
lumber distributers, settled on a project on the 
uses for short length lumber in building and 
construction. It is a well known fact that 
billions of feet of good quality lumber in lengths 
of less than eight feet are wasted for fuel be- 
cause the consumers will not buy such short 
stock preferring to cut short lengths from long 
stock. This project was referred to the gub- 
committee on construction for handling, with 
John Foley, forester of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, as its chairman. On account of the lack 
of authentic information on this subject, a de- 
tailed analysis of over 200 house plans, furnished 
by the Architects Small House Bureau, was made 
and the results showed that about 20 percent of 
the lumber used in the construction of small 
houses and farm structures could be purchased 
in lengths of less than eight feet, whereas only 
about 1% percent of such stock is purchased in 
those lengths at the present time. The balance 
is bought in long lengths and cut into short 
lengths on the job. Considering that short 
length lumber is usually sold at a discount of 
from 15 to 35 or even 40 percent at the mill, it 
is readily seen that a considerable saving to the 
consumer would result by this increased use of 
short length lumber. Furthermore, the manv- 
facturer could by this procedure market a large 
percentage of what now is regarded as non- 
merchantable lumber. Before the bulletin was 


printed, the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers notified the committee that it had made 








The piece of Douglas fir at the left was sal- 

vaged from the conveyor in the mill of the 

Crossett-Western Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore. It 

has been trimmed to standard size and will be 

cut into small dimension stock for the industrial 
trade 
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cilia 
rovisions for the putting of these recommen- 
ations jntoypractice through revising the speci- 
fications of; heir house-plan books, this as the 
direct result of the efforts of Theodore Laist, 
one of the subcommittee members. | 

This work is now followed up with a number 
of organizations comprising producers, consum- 
ers, and distributers and an extensive educational 
campaign is now carried on in the press in con- 
nection with public addresses on the subject. In 
addition, many thousand copies of the bulletin 
will be distributed. 


End Matching of Softwood Lumber 


By providing the one end of a piece of lumber 
with a tongue and the other with a groove, two 
or more lengths may be tightly joined. This 
method does not only mean a very considerable 
saving in raw material because such lumber 
need not be cut to any specified length stand- 
ards, but it also entails a considerable saving to 
the distributers and consumers through de- 
ereased handling and storage expenses and lower 
installation costs. 

For years hardwoods have been end matched 
in this manner. The application of the end 
matching principle to softwood is new, relatively 
speaking. It has already proved its great im- 
portance in the construction field. Many of 
the objections to the increased cost of handling 
short lengths may be overcome by the end 
matching of this stock. A special project com- 
mittee headed by William F. Chew, managing 
director, Builders’ Exchange of Baltimore City, 
Baltimore, Md., and comprising architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, distributers, and lumber 
manufacturers had been organized, and a report 
is now being prepared and will soon be ready 
for distribution. This project is the logical 
follow up of the short length activities referred 
to in the preceding paragraph and will be pro- 
moted in conjunction with them. 


Seasoning and Handling of Lumber 


The use of green or partly seasoned lumber 
for purposes where well seasoned stock should be 
employed is annually causing the consumers 
many million dollars of losses, and the lumber in- 
dustry and trade dissatisfied customers. It was, 
therefore, more than a mere coincidence that 
both the groups of lumber manufacturers, dis- 
tributers, and builders and contractors settled 
on this project. 

In June, 1926, a meeting was held in Chicago 
for the purpose of planning this work. Under 
the general chairman- 


search work, the bulletins will contain practical 
suggestions in plain language regarding the 
seasoning and handling of lumber based on the 
experience of various operators in each group. 
The Forest Products Laboratory and other offi- 
cial and private organizations which have 
worked on these problems for years will codp- 
erate on this project. 


Small Dimension Stock 


Small dimension stock which is lumber usually 
of small sizes, cut to exact dimensions needed by 


r _ 














A French carpenter purchasing 6-foot lwmber 

for interior finish at a retail lumber yard. Short 

lengths find a ready market in Europe as buyers 

are anxious to take advantage of the discounts 
at which they are sold 


the consumers, is the logical further development 
ef short lengths. It applies to both soft and 
hardwood. While some mills have made a suc- 
cess in this line the great bulk of lumber used 
in the industrial trade is still shipped in long 
lengths and cut to smaller sizes at the consuming 
point where defects are eliminated. By this 
procedure the consumer pays the freight and 
other charges on waste material and this method 
of using lumber is no more logical than the 
hauling of rough stone from the quarry to the 
building site and cutting the blocks there. 


and seasoning such stock. There is a greater 
demand for small dimension stock at present 
than can be supplied in a.satisfactory manner 
because the number of small dimension manu- 
facturers who know their business is very limited. 

When the National committee took up this 
question of small dimension stock there was no 
trade organization representing this group. This 
made it difficult to deal with that industry col- 
lectively. Upon request the committee assisted 
in the establishment of the Dimension Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, organized in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, November, 1926. The small dimen- 
sion group is headed by W. A. Babbitt, gen- 
eral secretary, National Association of Wood 
Turners (Inc.), South Bend, Ind., and close re- 
lations are maintained with the newly-established 
association which is now working on standard 
manufacturing practices. The committee will 
assist in this work and also endeavor to establish 
standard specifications covering the consumers’ 
requirements. The small dimension stock project 
is of great importance in rational wood utiliza- 
tion because the present demand for high grade 
lumber in long lengths cannot be satisfied 
without difficulty when our virgin timber sup- 
plies have given out. On the other hand, high 
grade lumber of small sizes may always be ob- 
tained by cutting this stock between defects. 


Sesquicentennial Exhibit 


The committee was given a prominent space in 
the Department of Commerce’s exhibit at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. Without any ex- 
pense to the committee a representative exhibit 
of various phases of wood utilization was ar- 
ranged through codperation with committee 
members and others furnishing the material free 
of charge. The exhibit was visited by many 
thousand people. It was awarded the gold medal 
prize by the jury. 


Plywood and Veneer 


This industry, it appears, is highly developed 
and stands supreme in regard to mechanical 
equipment. There are no important manufactur- 
ing problems at present in the solution of which 
the committee may assist. On the other hand the 
consumer groups using plywoods and veneer 
rarely have standard specifications. As a conse- 
quence each order requires individual attention 
and inasmuch as the demand is often of a sea- 
sonal character it is difficult and in most cases 
impossible for the plywood and veneer pro- 

ducers to work for 





ship-of B. F. Dul- ¢ 
weber, president of the | 
Kraetzer- Cured Lum- 
ber Co., Greenwood, 
Miss., four subeommit- 
tees were established 
as follows: 

CONSUMERS — Gen. 
R. C. Marshall, jr., 
general manager, As- 
sociated General Con- 
tractors of America, 
Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

FaBRICATORS—B. 8. 
Warren, secretary, 
Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

DIsTRIBUTERS —M . 
E. Meacham, presi- 
dent-general manager, 
Goodfellow Lumber 
Co., Natural Bridge at 
Goodfellow, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

LuMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS — A. Triesch- 
mann, Crossett Watzek 
Gates, 80 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Each of these subcommittees comprises four 
members in addition to the chairman and each 
group is now compiling a bulletin on such 
phases of the seasoning and handling problem as 
apply to the industries represented and written 
from that point of view. 


While it is not expected that these subcom- 
mittees will undertake any detailed scientific re- 





stock during the dull 
season. This condi- 
tion naturally results 
in increased prices to 
the consumers and a 
considerable waste of 
material. 

The plywood and 
veneer group is headed 
by E. V. Knight, 
president, New Albany 
Veneering Co., New 
Albany, Ind., and this 
group has already 
established _ relations 
with the Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
The latter has ap- 
pointed a radio cab- 
inet committee which 
works with the ply- 
wood and veneer group 
regarding standard 
sizes of radio panels. 
This standardization 
work will later be ex- 











Logs of the Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn., in the St. Louis River. Logs with a top diameter 
as small as 4 and 5 inches, of Norway, white and jack pine are cut at the mill of this company 


Although little argument is necessary to con- 
vince the consumer of the economy which small 
dimension stock represents to them, the difficulty 
of putting the idea into practice is of a double 
nature, because of the lack of standard specifi- 
cations covering the requirements of the consum- 
ers and the failure of manufacturers to develop 
and maintain standard methods of production 


tended to other ply- 
wood and veneer con- 
suming groups. Inas- 
much as the interests 
of the plywood and 
veneer manufacturers in this respect are identi- 
cal with those of the small dimension stock pro- 
ducers, it is quite possible that these two groups 
may profitably cooperate in this work of stand- 
ardizing the consumers’ specifications. 

[Note—The third installment of this article 
will appear in a succeeding issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. } 
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Hardwood Demand Is Expanding 


Demand Less Active; Prices Hold 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 17.—Little activity 
was noted in the hardwood market for the last 
week or ten days. While there is some business, 
it is not of any large volume. Operators, how- 
ever, are unwilling to sell except at increased 
prices, which were put into effect after the re- 
cent heavy rains. The building trades are about 
the only buyers in the market. Their annual 
shows are keeping automobile and furniture men 
busy, and they are waiting to see just what lum- 
ber they will need. It is sure that these groups 
will enter the market, but hardly before the 
first of February. The reports from the auto- 
mobile and furniture shows are most encourag- 
ing, and indicate that the demand for hard- 
woods will be as good as in previous years. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute figures 
from 154 units for the week ended Jan. 8 showed 
production at 79 percent of normal; orders, 80 
percent, and shipments, 86 percent. Consider- 
able buying is expected to take place this week, 
when hardwood men from all sections gather in 
Memphis for five annual conventions. Many 
consumers and wholesalers will be here. Log- 
ging conditions are improving, and log prices 
have shown no further advance. 


Demand Good; Prices Strengthen 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—Bad weather is inter- 
fering with Georgia hardwood production, caus- 
ing shortage of logs. Advance orders are com- 
ing in on a good basis from Southeast furni- 
ture makers; northern business has not opened 
up as yet, though the inquiry is active. Current 
quotations on sap gum show increases of $2 to 
$5; and red, of $1 to $3. Supplies of FAS gum, 
especially, are short in this territory, and orders 
are becoming difficult to fill. Box grades are in 
active call. An improved call, from both furni- 
ture and oak flooring plants, is reported for 
oak. Oak flooring prices are gathering strength. 
Industrial orders for maple flooring, for textile 
mill construction, have continued increasing, 
with inquiry heavier than in several months. 
Automotive and body manufacturers, particu- 
larly truck makers, are increasing their takings 
of ash and maple, primary call being for thicker 
dimensions of FAS white ash, with a fair call 
for No. 1 and select ash and FAS maple. 


Market Showing Improvement 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 17.—Hardwood demand 
is gradually improving, and the general outlook 
is believed good. Snow and zero weather last 
week slowed down production at Kentucky’s 
small mills, but flood troubles are over for the 
time being in this section, although there is still 
plenty of water in the South, which is interfer- 
ing with production. Demand for poplar, gum 
items, maple and elm has been very fair, with 
good scattered demand for plain oak, walnut 
and chestnut. The furniture and fixture trades 
continue buying, while there has been very fair 
movement to the radio, talking machine and gen- 
eral cabinet plants. Building demand has been 
a trifle slow, but, with return of good weather, 
hardwood flooring, poplar siding, interior trim, 
cedar lining, and other items will meet a readier 
market. Principal prices on inch stocks at 
Louisville are: Ash, FAS, $85; common, $50@ 
55. Walnut, FAS, $215; selects, $150; No. 1 
common, $90, and No. 2, $40. Poplar, FAS, 
$95@105; saps and selects, $65@75; No. 1 
common, $48@52; 2A, $35@40; 2B, $25@27. 
Cottonwood, FAS, $55@65; common, $33@38, 
according to width. Sap gum, $58 and $46; 
quartered sap, $65 and $50; plain red, $100 and 
$55; quartered red, $107 and $60. Plain red 
oak, $85 and $55; plain white oak, $90 and $60 
for southern stock, with premium for Appa- 
lachian woods. 

The Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation is whipping into shape its program for 
the annual convention to be held at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, on Feb. 2 and 3. 

C. 8. Willett, W. R. Willett Lumber Co., 
Louisville, has returned from a buying trip in 
the South. He remarked that lumber was being 
rather strongly held. 

The Lewis Roach Lumber Co., Louisville job- 
ber, has started handling veneers, representing 
the National Veneer & Lumber Co., Indianapolis, 
and will have a sample room for display. 


Northern Mills Increase Output 


MarINETTE, WIs., Jan. 17.—The Sawyer 
Goodman Co.’s mill started night operations last 
Monday, and will continue the night shift at 
least five months. The inauguration of the 
night shift added 135 men to the payroll. 

The Thompson-Wells mill, in Menominee, will 
also start up again this week, having been shut 
down for several weeks while repairs were be- 
ing made. It will run continuously throughout 
the year. 

The I. Stephenson Co. Trustees’ mill at Wells 
was destroyed Tuesday night of last week. The 
mill had been partly dismantled. It was erected 
in 1909 at a cost of $300,000, but had not been 
operated for the last ten years. 

Carlton Hornibrook, who is associated with a 
lumber company in Oroville, Calif., is here vis- 
iting his parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Horni- 
brook. 


Demand Is Showing Expansion 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 17.—A gradual expan- 
sion of business is reported. Factory buying, 
principally on the part of automobile, furniture, 
musical instrument and agricultural implement 
concerns, is the best feature. Industrial plants 
as a rule have only small stocks. Inquiries from 
railroads presage larger purchases. Retail trade 
is starting, as yards do not have heavy stocks, 
and those of the principal items are low. Prices 
are well maintained. Mill stocks of dry lumber 
are reduced, owing to floods in the mill sections. 
Flooring is the strongest item on the list. 

There is a slightly better demand for south- 
ern pine from dealers, and a shortage of stocks 
in many producing sections. Inquiries from 
dealers are more numerous; their stocks are far 
from heavy. Indications point to a rather busy 
building season not only in Columbus but also 
in many of the cities and towns in central Ohio. 
Prices are stronger, and low quotations are not 
being made as often as formerly. Transit cars 
are still rather numerous, but are sold at better 
figures. 

H. J. Baumeister, sales manager lumber de- 
partment Central West Coal & Lumber Co., re- 
ports a better feeling developing among south- 
ern pine mills. He recently returned from a two 
weeks’ business trip in the South. He reports 
that une company’s mill at Jackson, Miss., oper- 
ated under the name of the J. M. Hemphill 
Lumber Co., was idle for several weeks owing to 
high water. ; 

J. M. Driscol, representing the International 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., was a business 
visitor in Columbus recently, calling on jobbers. 

M. J. Bergin, head of the M. J. Bergin Lum- 
ber Co., one of the oldest retail concerns in Co- 
lumbus, is recovering from a serious illness 
which kept him indoors for several weeks. 


Low Grades in Strong Demand 


MERRILL, Wis., Jan. 17.—Lumber sales are 
reported quiet in this section. The automobile 
industry has not entered the market yet, but the 
furniture trade presents a fair outlook. All No. 
3 hardwoods are in strong demand. Prices on 
No. 3 hardwoods at mill are as follows: 


Ash Basswood Birch Maple Elm 

4/4 ..$19@20 $21 $20 $16 $20 
5/4 «.. 21 24 21 19 21 
iD :bnsee dein On the average, $1 more than 5/4 


Heavier Auto Output Planned 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 18.—Although there has 
been no pronounced reaction from the New York 
automobile show, so far as operating schedules 
in the majority of automobile plants ig eon. 
cerned, a survey of the various factories indi- 
cates that purchases of raw materials are bei 

lanned upon u basis of automobile production 
in excess of 1,200,000 for the first quarter of 
this year. In line with these expectations, 
heavier schedules are contemplated within the 
next thirty days. Chevrolet already is decidedly 
on the upturn toward heavier production, with 
present output approximating 80 percent of its 
new capacity of 4,000 motors a day. The Fisher 
Body Co. is rushing to completion its new plant 
at Flint, Mich., which will be the largest auto- 
mobile body factory in the world and will be 
especially equipped.to turn out 1,500 closed 
bodies daily. About 150 bodies daily are being 
turned out by the plant now, and this number 
is being increased as rapidly as equipment is 
installed. 


Trade Opening Up; Prices Strong 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 18.—There has been 
no great amount of buying since the turn of the 
year, but several dealers report that orders are 
running ahead of last year’s. Demand from 
the furniture manufacturers is said to be open- 
ing up, following successful shows. Automobile 
buying still is slack. As a rule prices are firm, 
with some showing an upward tendency. In the 
main, however, there have been no material 
changes in them. 

Members of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
will entertain their ladies with a dinner-dance 
at the Hotel Sinton Chatterbox Club on Mon- 
day night. 

Among the callers from out of town in the 
last day or two were J. C. Rucker, representing 
the J. Walter Wright Lumber Co., of Bristol, 
Tenn., and Allan Brooks, representing the 
Alarka Lumber Co., of Alarka, N. C. 

At the annual meeting of the Warn Hamrick 
Co., held in the Cincinnati offices on Saturday, 
Preston S. Warn was reélected president; W. W. 
Hamrick, vice president, and Robert Warm, 
secretary. 

Jack Bushelman, who has been connected with 
the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., has taken a posi- 
tion with the sales department of the- Davidson 
Lumber & Coal Co. 


Logs Scarce; Trade Slow 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Jan. 17.—Owing to the 
snew and bad weather in rural districts, many 
large hardwood mills not already down, are ex- 
pected to close soon, owing to inability to get 
logs. The band mill of the J. V. Stimson Lum- 
ber Co., Huntingburg, Ind., has closed. J. L. 
McCheskey, of Graham Bros., operating a saw- 
mill in this city, said this week it had only a 
few logs on hand. Logging operations along 
Green river in western Kentucky were suspended 
several weeks ago. 

Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers in 
southwestern Indiana report trade has been & 
little sluggish. It is the belief of most lumber- 
men of this section that because of good building 
prospects there will be a marked improvement 
between now and the first of April. Reports 
from the rural districts are to the effect that 
stocks are extremely low. Lumber prices are 
holding rather firm. 

Frank Cutsinger, president Evansville Band 
Mill Co., accompanied by his wife and niece, 
Miss Margaret Maley, are now making a tour 
of Europe and spent the Christmas holidays at 
Venice. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber 
Co., and Dan Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co. have been reélected directors of the 
Mercantile-Commercial Bank here, and Mr. 
Wertz was chosen as president of the board. 

The Evansville Planing Mill Co., of this city, 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 104 and 105 
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has been awarded the contract for the manufac- 
ture of Dry-Zero ice cream cabinets, formerly 
manufactured by the Hercules Corporation, of 
Evansville. 

The Tell City Furniture Co., at Tell City, 

Jans an addition to cost about $18,000. The 
improvement will connect the present plant with 
that of the Obrecht Manufacturing Co., recently 
taken over. 

In the report of the last meeting of the Evans- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club, published in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the names 
of Francis Davis, chairman; Charles Wolflin, 
and Claude Wertz were omitted by mistake 
from the membership committee list. 


Consumers Buy Limited Quantities 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 19.—While hardwood 
prices have not changed here lately to any ex- 
tent, and demand is not brisk, wholesalers are 
getting numerous advices from southern mills 
which show a shortage of stocks that may soon 
lead to advances. One wholesaler quoted from 
letters lately received from mills in Tennessee 
from which he has been in the habit of buying, 


Ganson Depew, who is now president of the 
Buffalo Automobile Club, entertained the former 
presidents of the organization on Jan. 13 with 
a dinner at his home. Those present included 
C. Walter Betts, Orson E. Yeager and Maurice 
M. Wall. 

H. A. Plumley, of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., is visiting the company’s mills in the South. 
William A. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, is on a trip to the Perrin-Curtin mill 
at Kosciusko, Miss. A. J. Chestnut has gone 
on a trip to his company’s mill near Baton 
Rouge and also to New Orleans. 

L. N. Whissel, president of the L. N. Whissel 
Lumber Co., leaves at the end of the week for 
a six weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast. 

Horace F. Taylor, president Taylor & Crate, 
leaves this week for a vacation at Lake Wales, 
Fla. 

Former Councilman Arthur W. Kreinheder, 
who resumed the lumber business as treasurer of 
the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. after leav- 
ing civic office, has returned from a four months’ 
tour of Europe, during which he visited many 
different cities. 

Herbert M. Hill, hardwood wholesaler, has 











A scene in southeast Texas. Motoring on the shell roads, through forests of moss covered trees, 
is a pleasure thoroughly enjoyed by travelers between Orange and Port Arthur, Tex. 





and which say that yards are so flooded that it 
is impossible to fill orders, and the advice is 
given that it would be well to look elsewhere 
for lumber. Another says that stocks are so 
damaged by water that it will not be possible 
to ship for a long time. Consumers are slow to 
become convinced that prices may have an ad- 
vance, and are continuing their policy of buy- 
ing in limited quantities. 

New York State is still turning out a good 
amount of hardwood lumber, and a few mills in 
the southern tier of counties are running this 
winter, mostly on logs brought in by farmers. 
Reports heard so far from the Adirondacks 
agree that the weather is too cold for much mill 
operation now, and the snow too deep for log- 
ging. 

Horace F. Taylor, president Taylor & Crate, 
entertained some of the local wholesalers at a 
luncheon on Jan. 12 at the Buffalo Club and an 
address was made by W. W. Schupner, secretary 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, in regard to the national publicity 
campaign that has been undertaken. About a 
dozen wholesalers agreed to coéperate in the 
campaign. Three guests who were present and 
spoke were F. A. Hofheins, H. W. Kendall and 
Ray H. Bennett, all of North Tonawanda. From 
these men the lumbermen obtained considerable 
information about shingles. 


been elected commodore of the Buffalo Canoe 
Club for the year 1927. 

A. J. Elias, president G. Elias & Bro., has been 
chosen a member of the board of managers of 
the Buffalo Historical Society. : 


Sales and Inquiries Heavier 

Macon, GA., Jan. 17.—The week opened most 
encouragingly in the hardwood lumber market. 
The good demand of last week was followed by 
an even better inquiry this week. The inquiry 
and actual sales covered the entire list of woods, 
but the gums continue the biggest favorites. 
Prices were satisfactory, slight advances hav- 
ing been made in red and sap gums. Export 
business was heavier than before the holidays, 
and it started off this week to beat last week’s 
record. Cold weather—the coldest of the winter, 
with a temperature of 12 degrees above zero on 
Sunday morning—has not interfered with pro- 
duction. If anything it has helped logging con- 
ditions, for the swampy lands are frozen up. 


Buyers Entering Market 
Bay City, Micu., Jan. 18.—Buying continues 
hand-to-mouth, but total volume of orders has 
been very satisfactory. The automobile indus- 
try leads in the demand, although furniture man- 
ufacturers are showing more interest and have 


-Mill Stocks and Output Are Low 


placed some sizable orders. There has been 
a marked increase in sales of hardwood flooring 
during the last week, and a large amount of in- 
quiry for this stock indicates that buyers are 
coming into the market. Owing to the large 
curtailment in production, sales and shipments 
are now in excess of output, and surplus stocks 
have been cut down. Prices now seem to be 
stabilized, as there has been considerably less 
fluctuation recently. 





Plans Forestry Reseach Development 


New York, Jan. 17.—Steps to secure the 
enactment by Congress of an adequate bill for 
the development of research in the whole for- 
estry field were taken at a meeting, Jan. 13, of 
the National Forestry Program Committee at 
the Canadian Club, here. This is a development 
of importance to the whole forestry movement, 
only secondary in importance to the original 
formation of the committee to foster sentiment 
for a national forestry policy for the United 
States, which finally secured the passage of the 
Clarke-MecNary forestry bill. 

In the original draft of the Snell bill, later 
passed as the Clarke-McNary Act, a section pro- 
vided for forestry research. This was omitted 
when the final bill was passed, but now the na- 
tional movement has been initiated for the se- 
curing of authorization of adequate appropria- 
tions for research. 

The meeting of the National Forestry Pro- 
gram Committee was largely attended. Those 
present included Chairman R. S. Kellogg, of 
the Newsprint Service Bureau; Wilson Comp- 
ton, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; L. B. Palmer, of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association; Hugh P. 
Baker, of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion; Charles Lathrop Pack, of the American 
Tree Association; Ovid M. Butler, of the Ameri- 
ean Forestry Association; William L. Hall, of 
the Central States Forestry League, Chicago; 
Philip W. Ayres, of the Society for Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests, and Warren B. 
Bullock, secretary of the committee. S. T. 
Dana, and E. H. Clapp, representing the Society 
of American Foresters were also present by in- 
vitation of the committee. 

A tentative bill was discussed, and a prelimi- 
nary draft considered. The draft as discussed, 
provided for the authorization of the following 
annual appropriations: 


For forest experiment stations........ $1,000,000 
For study of forest diseases........... 250,000 
For study of forest insect pests....... 250,000 
For study of forest wild life.......... 90,000 
For study of forest weather, to assist in 

_ f | "tA Pepe REISE ee 50,000 
For study of grazing problems......... 275,000 
For utilization of forest products studies 1,000,000 
For study of use of foreign woods.... 50,000 
For forest survey and economic research 500,000 


This tentative program would involve a total 
authorization of $3,465,000 a year for research, 
and the tentative bill also includes an appropria- 
tion of $900,000 for a new Forest Products 
Laboratory building at Madison, Wis. 

The committee decided to follow the same 
methods pursued in the campaign for a forestry 
policy bill, beginning with the introduction as 
soon as a proper measure can be prepared, to 
provide for research as outlined above. Com- 
mittees of Congress will then be asked to take 
testimony as to the need for the various items. 
Meanwhile the National Forestry Program 
Committee will take every possible step to se- 
cure general and congressional approval for the 
research work necessary if the forests of the 
United States are to be protected from damage 
and a proper utilization and avoidance of waste 
assured. 

The sentiment of the entire committee was 
that the research proposed would be of the great- 
est value to the entire country in increasing the 
returns to the public from this portion of the 
nation’s natural resources, and that the money 
expended in such work would be an investment 
productive of financial returns inestimably 
larger than the sums proposed to be expended. 
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WILLIAM H. DAY, 
New Albany, Ind. ; 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—The twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association was held last 
Friday afternoon and evening in the Claypool 
Hotel, with its ugual full attendance. President 
William H. Day, of New Albany, in his in- 
formal address ealled attention to the fact that 
although many people think there is no more 
timber left in Indiana, the association has gained 
ten new members.during the year and has lost 
but one; making a total membership of 196. 
He mentioned that Secretary Edgar Richardson 
had suffered painful injuries in a motor accident 
a few weeks ago and, while he is improving, is 
unable to be about. W. W. Knight, of Indian- 
apolis, acted as secretary. 

Following the reading of the financial report 
by Mr. Knight, the president appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Resolutions—Johh I. 


Bruce Montgomery, 
Kramer, Richmond. 


Nominations—Claude Wertz, Evansville ; Walter 
H. Crim, Salem, and H. Brooke Sale, Ft. Wayne. 

C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, then introduced 
Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who discussed the problem of extend- 
ing the use of lumber and especially the pro- 
posed program of the National lumber trade 
extension committee. 


Outlines Lumber Trade Extension Campaign 


In beginning his remarks Mr. Compton re- 
ealled a remark of a New York banker to the 
effect that the lumber industry is ‘‘ obsolescent.’’ 
In view of that-remark and the general public 
belief which it represents, Mr. Compton said he 
was agreeably surprised to find so many Indiana 
sawmill men presént arid to learn that the asso- 
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and Clarence 
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Hoosier Hardwood Men 
Pledge Aid to National Association’s 


ciation is growing in membership. He recalled 
an old bulletin issued by the Forestry Depart- 
ment in 1870 which predicted that by 1900 no 
timber would remain in the East. This and 
other similar predictions have proved to be 
inaccurate. Much timber remains, and a vital 
problem confronts the industry—that of doing 
business at a profit. It is more important than 
insurance and is in fact a kind of insurance. 

The National lumber trade extension cam- 
paign is being directed by a committee whose 
nucleus is composed of representatives of the 
twelve regional organizations in the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. In addi- 
tion there are representatives of wholesalers, 
sash and door manufacturers, box makers and 
many other elements in the lumber producing, 
marketing and consuming world. The program 
as proposed is divided into four parts. The first 
is research; not in a technical or academic sense 
but in broad fact finding about the purposes and 
uses of lumber. The second is promotion, or 
putting these facts to work. It is proposed to 
establish district offices in the principal consum- 
ing areas, in charge of experts who know the 
uses of lumber and are prepared to give prac- 
tical and accurate advice. There will be prob- 
ably from fourteen to eighteen of these offices. 
These offices will also serve to keep producers 
informed of the needs and desires of consumers. 
The third is advertising, and the fourth is codp- 
eration with wood-using industries and retailers. 
Many wood-consuming industries and retailers 
have expressed willingness to codperate not only 
by giving moral support but also by giving finan- 
cial aid. Mr. Compton displayed a copy of a 
pamphlet called ‘‘ Full Speed Ahead,’’ which 
contains complete information about the cam- 
paign. 

This undertaking is sponsored by the entire 
industry; is the largest ever undertaken, and is 
the only one that has the promise of coéperation 
of manufacturers and distributers. 


Is Losing Its Markets Fast 


The reason for this campaign lies in the 
steady shrinking of lumber markets. During the 
last fifteen years the softwood industry has lost 
an average of 2% percent of its market each 
year. In the same time the hardwood industry 
has lost 3 percent a year. Some lumbermen 
thought the decreasing area of forests would 
make wood a premium material and result in 
increased prices. The opposite has resulted. 
Markets have decreased more rapidly than sup- 
ply, and the present problem is one of finding 
markets to absorb the lumber that can and 
should be cut; and this will be a continuing sit- 
uation unless something is done. Mr. Compton 
then recited figures showing that of twelve 
major industries using wood, nine are using 
less wood than fifteen years ago, and three are 
using more. Automobile manufacturers are us- 
ing 800 percent more. But in the same length 
of time the manufacture of automobiles has in- 
creased 2,000 percent; showing that, per car, 
wood is losing ground. Eight years ago steel 
was used in 125 commodities. It is now used in 
800. In fifteen years the annual cut of lumber 
has declined from 45,000,000,000 to 36,000,000,- 
000 feet. In the same length of time the annual 
per capita consumption of lumber has dropped 
from 480 board feet per person to 330 board 
feet. This represents an annual loss to lumber 
of more than 18,000,000,000 feet. Part of this 
loss is accounted for by the real superiority of 
certain substitutes over lumber for certain pur- 
poses, but not all of it can be accounted for in 
that way. Part is due to neglect of lumber 
markets. 

Much needs to be learned about the proper- 
ties of wood that is not now known in order to 
compete with substitutes. Twenty-five years ago 
lumbermen did not need to know these things, 
for if a customer did not buy one man’s lumber 
he had to buy some other lumber. Now he does 





not need to buy lumber at all. With the excep- 
tion of railroad ties, there is a more or less gat- 
isfactory substitute for lumber for every pur- 
pose. Mr. Compton then described the method 
of financing the campaign and stated that $900.- 
000 a year for five years has already been 
pledged, but none will be available until an ad- 
ditional $100,000 has been pledged. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Compton’s address, 
President Day read a letter adressed to the con- 
vention by a concern making ‘‘fireproofed’’ 
roofing and asking the codperation of the asso- 
ciation in opposing the use of ‘‘ straight wood.’’ 
The. convention voted to send the corporation a 
telegram suggesting that it go to a place where 
it is alleged that fireproof material is much in 
demand. 


Some Maladies of Lumber Business 


Ben Currie, of Philadelphia, president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
thanked the Hoosiers for their loyal support. 
He stated that this is a pleasant period in hard- 
wood association work, a period of peace and 
harmony. He then mentioned a few maladies 
of the lumber business that need correcting. 
The first was lack of a system of codperative 





T. B. COPPOCK, FT. WAYNE, IND.; 
Elected a Director of the Association 


marketing. The lumber market is the only one 
where the seller asks the buyer what he’ll give 
for the commodity that is for sale. The second 
was the demoralization of the eastern market 
by the influx of western woods, coming around 
by the canal. Much of this is so called distressed 
lumber that is sold for what it will bring. Buy- 
ers are being educated to wait for bargains and 
to try to beat down prices by this leverage. The 
third was the matter of careless credits. Any 
one can establish a yard and get a long line of 
credit; and these irresponsible persons ruin the 
market for the responsible and solvent man. 

Carriers are more efficient, and as a result 
less stock is in transit. Some manufacturers 
do not understand this, and when they find a 
larger stock than usual in their yards they be- 
come panicky and begin crowding sales and so 
flood and break the market. 

John I. Shafer then presented the report of 
the resolutions committee. This report began 
with a memorial of James Buckley, one of the 
charter members. The convention stood a few 
moments in silent tribute to his memory. The 
resolutions expressed sympathy and good wishes 
to Secretary Edgar Richardson who is recover- 
ing from a motor accident. They expressed 
thanks to E. C. Atkins & Co. for the convention 
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padges and to the Claypool Hotel for its cour- 
teous hospitality. 


State Forester Asks Codperation 


W. F. Wilcox, State forester, asked for closer 
codperation of the association with his depart- 
ment in growing timber crops. He mentioned 
a number of problems, the first being that of 
fire prevention. Forest fires in Indiana last year 
destroyed $100,000 worth of timber. There are 
600,000 acres of waste land in the State that 
should be reforested. Existing forests should be 
improved by getting rid of cull timber and giv- 
ing young trees a chance. Grazing kills young 
trees and needs to be controlled. Norway and 
white pine are being grown on the poorer soil 
of the waste land, for they grow there much 
more readily than do hardwoods. Mr. Wilcox 
commended the tax classification law that places 
a low tax valuation on land dedicated to re- 
forestation on which no grazing is done. He 
mentioned a number of instances of tax classi- 
fication and tree planting. The department has 
nurseries in which white oak, black walnut, yel- 
low poplar and white pine trees are grown for 
transplanting. 

The president then read a letter from George 
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Lamb, secretary of the American Walnut Manu- 
facturers’ Association, expressing regret that 
he could not be present. 


Tells of Substitutes’ Advertising Expenditures 


Frank Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, endorsed the trade 
extension plan outlined by Mr. Compton. He 
recalled a conversation with a publisher which 
indicated that substitutes are heavy advertisers 
and that the $1,000,000 a year proposed is a 
modest sum compared with the sums regularly 
spent by the substitute promoters. He deplored 
the jealousy that has existed between different 
sections of the lumber industry and recounted an 
instance of a manufacturer who upon getting 
an inquiry from a wholesaler guessed the cus- 
tomer, sent a salesman to him direct and sold 
the order at $5 a thousand less than the whole- 
saler was ready to pay him. This poor piece of 
merchandising illustrates the wisdom of doing 
business through regular channels and with 
reputable men. 

Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., con- 
gratulated the association on its growth and 
stated that in the North mills were cutting out 
and the association was getting smaller. North- 


in I wenty-Eigshth Annual 


Lumber Trade Extension Campaign 


ern farmers are not cultivating wood lots. He 
endorsed Mr. Compton’s program as a wise 
means for improving a bad situation. The lum- 
ber industry has been drifting too long. Lum- 
bermen need to improve their knowledge of 
costs and of merchandising; for prices have been 
like falling down stairs, one bump after another, 
and each bump bringing prices that much nearer 
the bottom. Lumbermen know what should be 
done. They know exactly what an efficiency 
man would do if put in charge, so why not do 
what everybody knows should be done? 

H. Brooke Sale, of Ft. Wayne, elaborated one 
point in Mr. Compton’s statement. Profits are 
being lost because of overproduction; overpro- 
duction is caused by inroads of substitutes; 
hence the answer is Mr. Compton’s plan of hold- 
ing present markets and regaining some of 
those already lost to substitutes. Mr. Sale made 
a motion, which was carried, that the association 
approve the plan and leave it to each individual 
to join in financial support. 


The following officers and directors were then 
elected: 


President—William H. Day, New Albany. 

First vice president—John S. Kitchen, Columbus. 

Second vice president—Roy Amos, Edinburg. 

Secretary-treasurer—Edgar Richardson, Indian- 
apolis. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; Fred 
Stimson, Huntingburg; C. H. Kramer, Richmond; 
Claude Wertz, Evansville; T. B. Coppock, Ft. 
Wayne; John N. Graham, Franklin; Walter C. 
Crim, Salem; Frank L. Donnell, Evansville; John 
I. Shafer, South Bend; Bruce Montgomery, Frank- 
fort; A. J. Smith, Decatur; W. W. Knight, In- 
dianapolis; Robert BE. MHollowell, Indianapolis; 
Frank R. Shepard, Indianapolis; George A. Litch- 
field, jr., North Vernon; H. Brooke Sale, Ft. 
Wayne; George H. Palmer, Sheridan, and Clyde 
Roach, Seymour. 


In the evening the usual banquet was held in 
the Riley Room of the Claypool. There was a 
large attendance and a large time. A number 
of prominent members were called upon for in- 
formal remarks. 





Program for Southwestern Annual 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 17.—Plans for the 
thirty-ninth annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, to be held 
here Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Jan. 26 
to 28, have now been completed and provide for 
an extraordinarily constructive and enjoyable 
event. While the official headquarters will be 


at the Muehlebach Hotel, most of the activities — 


will be staged at Convention Hall. 

The convention will be a big home coming. 
Among the personages who will attend are F. R. 
Lanter, of Olathe, Kan., the oldest living presi- 
dent who was at the association’s helm in 1891, 
and James Lane, of Chicago, the organization’s 
first secretary, who served between 1889 and 
1896. 

The annual meeting of the board of directors 
will be held the day before the convention opens, 
at 10 p.m. Tuesday, Jan. 25, at the Muehlebach. 
The board will meet the same afternoon in open 
session for the consideration of all general 
problems confronting the industry. 

The business sessions will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, Thursday and Friday morning in 
the Convention Hall. The sessions will be en- 
livened by community singing led by Sandy Sin- 
clair and selections by the Lions’ Club male 
quartet of Kansas City. Among the leading 
addresses are noted ‘‘The Twentieth Century 
Lumber Yard,’’ by R. E. Saberson, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
‘‘Retailing Red Cedar Shingles,’’ by Paul 
Doneghy, an authority on the subject; ‘*‘The 
Community Lumberman,’’ by W. 8S. Pettit, of 
Neodesha, Kan.; ‘‘ The Contractor and the Lum- 
berman,’’ by Clark Mandigo, head of the Kan- 
sas-Missouri Contractors’ Association; ‘‘The 
Good Old Lumber Industry,’’ by Jack Dionne, 
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EDGAR RICHARDSON, 


Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 


W. W. KNIGHT, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
A Director 





secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas; also addresses by N. H. Wheeler, chief 
lecturer United States Forest Service, and 
Arthur A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Minn., Snark 
of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo. 

A series of dealer discussions will also be held 
—‘‘ Reducing cost of doing business with the help 
of sidelines,’’ led by Harold Constant, of the 
South Lawrence Lumber Yard, Lawrence, Kan.; 
‘*Turnover,’’ led by F. Clay Hill, of the Clay- 
Hill Lumber Co., Brookfield, Mo.; ‘‘Should a 
dealer make personal solicitation of his trade 
territory?’’ led by J. L. Leslie, of the Leslie 
Lumber & Supply Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; and 
‘*Getting employees to discover and report 
building prospects,’’ led by J. W. Garrott, of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan. 

The entertainment program is replete with 
features. There is a night of vaudeville, the 
‘£1927 Buzz Saw Revue,’’ games, stunts and 
dancing; an evening reception, a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation, and much more. The ladies mean- 
while will banquet at the Muehlebach, will tour 
the city by automobile, will visit; will attend 
an afternoon reunion of the SALS, have tea, 
and so on. 

There will be a great number of exhibits at 
the Convention Hall which will prove especially 
interesting to all visiting retailers. 

The railroads have granted one and one-half 
fare rates to the convention on the certificate 
plan. 

In MarYLAND last year the extent of each 
forest fire increased from an average of 78 acres 
in 1925 to 111 acres. Since 1924 the number of 
fires in this State has almost doubled and the 
acreage burned over has increased more than 
100 percent. 








G. H. PALMER, 
Sheridan, Ind. ; 


H. B. SALE, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; 
Elected Directors of Indiana Hardwood Association 
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Hardwood Institute on 


Firm Financial Basis 


[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 20.—With more than 
300 producers of hardwood lumber from all 
parts of the United States in attendance, the 
fifth annual meeting of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute was opened here this morn- 
ing, with James B. Edwards, of Oakdale, La., 
president, presiding. 

The president’s address was the first order of 
business, and in this address Mr. Edwards told 
briefly of dhe work that the organization has 
accomplished during the last year, referring to 
a later address by J. H. Townshend, which 
would give a complete picture of the activities 
of the institute during the last year. Mr. Ed- 
wards told of the personal gain he felt as the 
result of having been head of this organization 
for the last year, and of the many friendships 
that he had made during this time. 

During the year, said Mr. Edwards, I feel that 
the institute has merged into one large family, 
and that a kindlier feeling has been created. In 
the management of the affairs of the organization, 
we have displayed a willingness to submit our 
views to arbitration, and to give whole-hearted 
consideration to the ability of those who have held 
opposing views. We have been willing to thresh 
out our problems in an effort to reach an under- 
standing. We have endeavored to observe the 
spirit of good fellowship and good sportsmanship. 
I therefore feel that regardless of what has been 
done in a material way, the organization has been 
effective. 

Mr. Edwards spoke of the standardization 
program and referred to the Kirby resolution 
which resulted in the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association taking over all inspection work 
and that both associations were pledged to con- 
tinue efforts toward standardization. ‘‘I feel 
that the adoption of revised grading rules may 
reasonably be expected in the near future,’’ said 
Mr. Edwards. ‘‘In carrying on the work, 
though, we must not overlook the fact that this 
is a subject of tremendous importance to the 
entire industry and that the rights of all must 
be considered. ’’ 


He also spoke of the trade promotion cam- 
paign of the institute, referring to the new oak 
furniture now being displayed, and also the full 
page oak advertising to be carried in the Satur- 
day Evening Post within a very short time. He 
briefly mentioned the financial report. 


Committees Appointed 


President Edwards named the following com- 
mit*ees : 

Resolutions—M. B. Cooper, Sardis, Miss.; F. L. 
Adams, Morton, Miss., and James E. Stark, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Nominating committee—J. W. Bailey, Laurel, 
Miss.; John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va.; H. J. Bren- 
ner, Alexandria, La.; G. W. Allport, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va. 

The financial report was read by James E. 
Stark, treasurer, and showed that the institute 
had a bank balance on Jan. 1, 1927, of more 
than $14,000 and that the association was for 
the first time on a firm financial basis. This is 
the first time that this organization has been in 
such excellent condition, and credit was given 
to the officers by the auditors for the progress 
shown in this connection during the last year. 


Report of Executive Vice President 


The greater part of Mr. Townshend’s report 
dwelt with trade promotion matters and particu- 
larly with the necessity of adequate appropria- 
tions consistently and persistently to keep before 
the public the merits of gum and oak. Two and 
one-half years ago, he said, the member mills of 
the institute produced 935,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods annually; today they are producing 
1,965,000,000 feet or about one-third of the total 
hardwood production of the United States. 
About 4,000,090,000 feet is produced in the terri- 
tory where institute mills are located. By 
reason of this increased growth dues have been 


Note: A report of the Friday or 
concluding sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute will appear in the Jan. 29 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





reduced, service improved and a comfortable 
balance laid up in the treasury. 

Mr. Townshend quoted facts and figures to 
show what had been accomplished by the cement 
association through promotion and service work 
and said in part: 


These figures serve to prove conclusively the 
need for engaging in field work. Make the sums 
available for trade promotion work during the 
coming year sufficient to justify this organization 
in placing men in the field for the purpose of 
getting information regarding consumer needs, 
furthering the demand for hardwoods and de- 
veloping data which will enable us to formulate 
rules which will better answer the needs of con- 
sumption. 

What has been done by the Gumwood Service 
Bureau is proof sufficient that lumber can be 
profitably advertised. Unfortunately the Gumwood 
Service Bureau is supported by only a small num- 
ber of mills. The amount available for the ad- 
vertising of gumwood has been small. Only be- 
tween 20 and 30 percent of the production of 
gumwood is represented by mills supporting this 
activity. Right now there is immediate need for 
extensive advertising being done, especially on the 











J. B. EDWARDS, M. B. COOPER, 


Oakdale, La. ; Sardis, Miss. ; 
President of the Chairman Sales 
Institute Code Committee 


Pacific coast. Philippine mahogany is rapidly re- 
placing gum, not only on the Pacific coast but in 
the eastern States as well. We should have at 
least $100,000 annually to spend on behalf of 
gumwood. With the appropriation that we now 
have, we are not financially able to attempt to 
meet sectional competition. All we can do is to 
advertise in publications of national circulation, 
and even this can not be done with regularity. 


Must Codperate More Closely 


We have reached the point where we must 
coéperate more closely, not only with the furniture 
manufacturers, but with retail dealers as well. 
Let me say here that some of the largest con- 
sumers of gumwood are demanding that the manu- 
facturers participate with them in codperative 
advertising. We need, as stated above, a fund 
of at least $100,000 every year to be devoted en- 
tirely to advertising gumwood. If even two-thirds 
of the manufacturers will contribute at the rate 
of 15 cents a thousand, this amount will be avail- 
able. We have reached the point where 20 to 30 
percent of the production can not carry the load 
for the total. Even a total of $1 a thousand for 
trade promotion work would not be excessive when 
consideration is given to the percentage set aside 
in other lines of trade. 

The Oak Service Bureau was formed about two 
years ago, supported by an annual production of 
200,000,000 feet, or one-tenth of the total. After 
making a survey of the situation, we realized it 
would be necessary in the beginning to stimulate 
interest in the use of oak furniture. A little later 
we reached the conclusion that it would be neces- 
sary that a new period of oak furniture be created. 


——— 


Reports Presented at Annual 
Show Effectiveness of Trade 


Promotion Campaign 


Our copy was designed with this idea in ming 
and a little over a year ago we began to emphasize 
“Renaissance Oak’’. Our advertising produced 
many requests for information concerning oak 
which was largely supplied by the oak brochure, 
published and distributed in February, 1926. We 
received many letters seeking information as to a 
source of supply of oak furniture of modern finish 
and design, and at a price which a man in moder. 
ate circumstances could afford to pay. Finding 
that this type of furniture was not generally avaij- 
able, we took up the matter with a view of arrang 
ing for its production. 

Last October Berkey & Gay consented .to put 
out a ten-piece oak dining room suite. The first 
suite was constructed and placed on display at 
the Grand Rapids furniture show, opening on 
Nov. 5. This particular suite was favorably re- 
ceived by the furniture trade, and as a regult, 
quite a number of other manufacturers in the 
Grand Rapids district made up oak suites and 
pieces for exhibition, and these are now at the 
furniture show in Grand Rapids, now in progress, 
In a little over a year, we have been able to 
create a new period of furniture. We have been 
able to arrange for its production, and in the 
course of the next six months I am reasonably 
certain you will be able to, in any first class retail] 
furniture store, inspect living room, dining room, 
bed room suites and breakfast sets of oak con- 
struction. 


Publicity for Oak 


We will carry in an early issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post an advertisement of oak, setting 
forth its merits as a furniture wood. On the 
opposite page Berkey & Gay will illustrate in 
colors the oak dining room suite. The cost of 
this advertisement is being borne by oak producers 
who have not heretofore supported the Oak Service 
Bureau. The arrangement was explained in a 
circular letter to about 200 mills. We advised 
the Oak Service Bureau could not afford to pay 
for this advertisement and continue to utilize 
space maintaining its schedule in publications of 
general circulation. We asked that each mill con- 
tribute to the fund to provide for the expense 
and I am pleased to say that, so far, we have 
received very nearly 75 percent of the amount 
needed. The contributions ranged from $50 to 
$500. This arrangement and the liberal response 
to our appeal serves to convince me of two things 
—the first thing being that it is possible to adver- 
tise lumber in such a way as to produce direct 
tangible results; the second being that the lum- 
bermen will freely support trade promotion work 
where it can be shown that their contributions 
are in the nature of an investment. I feel that 
the Oak Service Bureau has already set in motion 
a movement which will serve to create a greatly 
increased demand for oak, especially of the upper 
grades. We can, with reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty, anticipate a stronger market before long. 


It was made clear that 2,000,000,000 feet of 
oak is produced each year of which contribu- 
tors to the Oak Service Bureau manufacture 
about 10 percent. These contributors, Mr. 
Townshend said, receive no more profit from the 
work of the bureau than do those who do not 
contribute to it. The oak producers are facing 
a wonderful opportunity and it was declared 
that $300,000 would not be an excessive sum to 
use with which to acquaint the public with the 
good qualities cf this wood. 

The profits resulting from the manufacture of 
hardwood are so small, the report pointed out, 
that the producer can not afford to take any 
chance on credits. At a small expense the in- 
stitute could keep a ledger account covering 
bookings made and all necessary credit informa- 
tion concerning the customers of members of 
the organization. The advantages of such an 
arrangement were emphasized and authority to 
inaugurate the service asked for. 


Urges Consolidated Stock List 


Another activity recommended in the report 
was the consolidated stock list for distribution 
to hardwood users to replace the individual 
stock sheets of members. Such a sheet, the re- 
port pointed out, would serve as an advertise- 
ment of the stocks of institute mills and it could 
be distributed at a fraction of the cost now nec- 
essary to distribute the individual stock lists. 

Mr. Townshend said that at the present time 
an attempt is being made by the institute to 
make a census of wood-using requirements. 
While it is realized that it is impossible to obtain 
a record showing the normal annual require- 
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ments of every grade and species of hardwood it 
js believed that sufficient information can be 
obtained to enable a fairly accurate approxi- 
mation to be made. 

Work is also being done toward standardizing 
hardwood grades, it was pointed out. Mr. 
Townshend stated that he had had numerous 
eonferences with the secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and the members 
of the inspection rules committee of that organi- 
zation and that in his opinion the solution of 
the rule problem is in.sight. Mr. Townshend 
stated further that while the committee may 
not be able to bring about some reforms such 
changes as are made will be in keeping with 
the principles of grading to which the institute 
stands pledged. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Townshend, further, 
as expressed in the report, that the institute can 
increase its service to the trade as a whole by 


- ereating an arbitration board to work in co- 


operation with other associations toward bring- 
ing about an equitable adjustment of business 
differences relating to hardwood transactions. 
While it was the opinion that such a move might 
invite trouble Mr. Townshend pointed out in the 
report that the advantages of such an arrange- 
ment would outweigh the disadvantages. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The first day’s session of the institute closed 
early this afternoon, after two hours’ discus- 
sion of a proposed sales code, which finally 
was adopted by the membership by a unani- 
mous vote. M. B. Cooper, Sardis, Miss., chair- 
man of the sales code committee, had pre- 
viously sent to each member a copy of the pro- 
posed code and, while there was considerable 
discussion, there was but one minor change 
made in the original draft. On motion of 
B. F. Dulweber the membership voted to take 
steps immediately toward holding a confer- 
ence with other associations giving attention 
to compulsory arbitration. As the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association al- 
ready has given this matter attention, it was 
suggested that this organization be urged to 
eall this conference, to be held preferably at 
the next annual meeting of that association, 
which will be in Atlantic City, N. J., in March. 

A motion made by Mr. Dulweber prevailed, 


that the sales code committee be instructed 
to prepare at once in printed form the sales 
te that had just been adopted, and to dis- 
ribute it to the members and also to buyers 
throughout the United States; also that the 
necessary steps be taken to have all members 
of the institute sell under this code. 

President Edwards announced that M. W. 
Stark, chairman of the statistical committee, 
was not in attendance but had mailed a de- 
tailed report to all the members. 

F. 8. Underhill, of Philadelphia, president of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, addressed the convention on the 
subject of ‘‘Distribution,’’ pointing out the 
necessity to the wholesaler of orderly distri- 
bution of lumber. He gave his idea of what 
constituted a good wholesaler, and how he 
could properly help in distribution. 

At the annual banquet held tonight George 
Morris, editor of the Evening Appeal, presided 
as toastmaster. Capt. Norman Imrie, noted 
humorist, was the speaker, and a musical revue 
was staged. 


Pictographs Show Statistical Position 


The first analysis ever made of the statis- 
tical position of individual items was repre- 
sented in pictographs distributed at the meeting 
Jan. 20. The pictographs consisted of four 
books covering all grades and thicknesses of 
gum, white oak, red oak and poplar. The gum 
booklet in particular is most interesting, for the 
reason that preceding the pictographs was a 
comparison of average values Chicago, Jan. 1, 
1926, and Jan. 1, 1927. A comparison was like- 
wise made of average sales at Chicago. 

The formula observed in allocating cost of 
grades shows relationship of log-run cost to 
log-run realization. That is, the average sale 
price at Memphis on Dec. 28 was $43.22, and 
the ratio of $40 to $43.22 is 92.55 percent; 
92.55 percent was taken from the Memphis 
averages and to this were added transportation 
costs Memphis to Chicago, which is in accord- 
ance with the method provided for in the insti- 
tute’s cost accounting system. 

A number of Memphis lumbermen were asked 
how the cost of $40 compared with their expe- 
rience. As a result of this inquiry, the conclu- 


sion may be safely reached that gum lumber 
cannot be manufactured at Memphis at a cost 
of less than $42. The record of a number of 
manufacturers indicated higher figures. 

Upon the assumption that $40 is a represen- 
tative average cost figure, and assuming that 
the relationship of values as shown on Dec. 28, 
1926, is typical of the spread of values as be- 
tween grades and thickness, a straight line 
could be safely used to indicate costs on the 
basis of grade throughout the year. By drawing 
a straight line, it was shown that a number of 
items were sold during the last year at prices 
lower than actual costs—8/4 FAS Quartered 
Red Gum, for instance; 8/4 Common and Select 
Red Gum and a number of other items. 

The stocks reported by the institute very 
closely compare with the Forest Product Lab- 
oratory’s findings as to average grade yield: 
28 percent FAS, 43 percent No. 1 Common, 24 
percent No. 2 Common and 5 percent No. 3 
Common. ; 

These pictographs not only serve as a guide 
for the giving of sawing orders, so as to main- 
tain a balanced stock, but also may be used to 
anticipate market trends. The range of unfilled 
orders on items moving freely is a safe indica- 
tion of the future course of the market. Where 
unfilled orders increase, lumbermen, as a rule, 
do not sense improvement in demand until 
thirty to sixty days after the peak point is 
reached. With the improvement in demand, 
prices gradually rise. As demand decreases 
prices drop in the same proportion. 

Executive Vice President Townshend has 
worked out an analysis of individual items and 
has provided an instrumentality whereby the 
manufacture of lumber may be done on a scien- 
tific basis. ' 

After looking over these pictographs, it is 
difficult to understand how it has been possible 
for the lumber industry to convert logs into 
lumber in a manner consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles without having data of this 
character available. These charts will enable 
each manufacturer to set up a danger line ac- 
cording to individual costs. 

These charts, in the opinion of those who have 
examined and analyzed same, are the most val- 
uable ever contributed to the lumber industry. 


Costs Claim Attention of Dimensioners 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIs, TENN., Jan. 20.—The first session 
of the annual meeting of the Dimension Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was called to order 
by President Walker L. Wellford, of Memphis, 
who in a brief address described the dimension 
manufacturing business and outlined the prob- 
lems confronting those engaged in it. The main 
thing, he said, is to produce satisfactory dimen- 
sion lumber and market it at a profit. He told 
of the efforts of various persons to engage in 
the business and who offered their product at 
less than cost. They created a wrong impres- 
sion regarding the business and added to the 
difficulties of those who sought to turn out a 
satisfactory product and market it at prices 
that would enable them to continue to perform 
an acceptable service to dimension users. 


The remedy for the situation, Mr. Wellford 
said, is to be found through codperation, and it 
is with a view to promote this coéperation that 
the association has been organized. One of the 
primary needs of the manufacturers is a cost 
system, that shall be so simple as not to re- 
quire an undue outlay to install or keep it up. 
There must be some grade rules, so that when an 
inquiry is made it will be certain as to what the 
producer is to deliver. 


When Mr. Wellford had concluded, he asked 
E. C. Kratsch, of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary, 
to review the history of the association since its 
organization at Cincinnati, Ohio, in November. 
Mr. Kratsch said that since that meeting there 
had been a great deal of interest shown in the 
organization. Twenty-one members joined at 
the first meeting and four had joined since. 


Note: A report of the concluding ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the 
Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Jan. 29 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





Outlines Cost Finding Method 


The next speaker was E. F. Lindewirth, of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Chicago, who dis- 
cussed cost finding. He outlined the method 
used by his company and stressed the need of 
accuracy and definiteness in order that salesmen 
may be informed and that quotations may be 
made on the basis of true costs and not on the 
hit-and-miss basis as too often is the practice. 





Can Buy No Mail 
Order Goods 


Wausau, Wis., Jan. 17.—All 
city employees must do their 
buying in Wausau, according 
to a warning sent out recently 
by the common council. The 
council indicated that any city 
employee found patronizing 
mail order houses might be 
discharged. This applies to 
all kinds of merchandise. 











When Mr. Lindwirth had concluded, a general 
discussion followed, this being participated in 
by a number of producers. All insisted that a 
major problem is to arrive at costs and to dem- 
onstrate to prospective buyers and users that to 
produce their own dimension costs more than 
they think it does, and that dimension produced 
at the mills must be paid for on the basis of 
cost, the source of the raw material having noth- 
ing to do with the matter. 

The need of a uniform cost system for manu- 
facturers having been brought out, the general 
agreement was that a committee should be 
named to outline such a system, which should 
embody the fundamentals. On motion, the 
president was instructed to appoint a commit- 
tee. President Wellford said he was sure there 
were in the organization men competent to de- 
vise such a system, and promised to name the 
committee later. 

President Wellford then said he believed that 
through the codperation of members of the or- 
ganization, the dimension lumber manufacturing 
business was going to be put on its feet. He 
cited the experience of the cooperage industry, 
and suggested that it may be necessary to form 
groups of hardwood and softwood producers per- 
haps by regions, holding meetings of the groups 
with periodical meetings of the entire organiza- 
tion. 

After some further discussion, the morning 
session adjournd. 


THE BORDER States of India supply around 
200,000,000 board feet of lumber annually to the 
Indian market, the greater part coming from the 
western States on the Punjab, and particularly 
from Waziristan. 
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Southern Hardwood Traffic 


Association Annual 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 19.—W. A. Ransom, 
president of the Gayoso Lumber Co. of Memphis, 
was named president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, at the close of the four- 
teenth annual convention which was held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Peabody here today. He 
was the only nominee. 

The meeting was by far the largest ever held 
by the association with more than 500 lumber- 
men and railroad officials in attendance. The 
meeting started with a luncheon at 12:15 
o’clock, followed by the annual business meet- 
ing which consumed the greater part of the 
afternoon and was featured by addresses of 
J. V. Norman, general counsel of the associa- 
tion, from Louisville, Ky., and the annual re- 
port of J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the association. Max Miller, of Marianna, Ark., 
the retiring president of the association, pre- 
sided at the luncheon and the business meeting 
following. W. A. Ransom presided at the annual 
board of directors’ meeting which immediately 
followed the business meeting. At this meeting 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager was re- 
elected for another year. 

For the first time in many years the member- 
ship voted for a 15 percent assessment, based 
on annual dues of all members, which was pro- 
posed by the financial committee, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining $15,000 as working capital 
for the association. This assessment is due on 
Feb. 1, 1927. This assessment suggested by the 
financial committee, which is headed by R. J. 
Hackney, was read by Walker L. Wellford in 
Mr. Hackney’s absence and was carried by a 
full vote of the membership. It was pointed out 
in this report that the association is on a good 
financial basis but that there was great need for 
a working capital fund to keep the association 
from borrowing money to meet current obliga- 
tions, while awaiting collection of dues each 
month. 

Resolutions Committee Report 


Two resolutions were proposed by George C. 
Eheman, chairman of the resolutions committee, 
and were adopted. The first was as follows: 


WHEREAS, The power to fix minimum rates and 
to “initiate, modify, establish, or adjust” rates 
was vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to foster and protect the railroads during the 
post-war period and “to build up a system of rail- 
ways prepared to handle promptly all the inter- 
state traffic of the country”, and, 

WHEREAS, Said purposes have now been accom- 
plished and the railroads are in sound condition 
and able to furnish adequate transportation with- 
out the further exercise of these extraordinary 
powers by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and, 

WHereas, The exercise of said powers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has resulted in 
attempts of various sections of the country to 
obtain control of the commission and to have rates 
as between sections of the courtry prescribed by 
political methods, thereby threatening the future 
integrity of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and undermining public confidence in its decisions. 

Now, therefore, the premises considered, be it 
Resolved, By the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation in annual convention assembled, that the 
provisions of the Transportation Act which vest 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission the powers 
above enumerated and specifically Sub-section 4 
of Section 13, Sub-section 1 of Section 15 and 
Section 15 (a) should be repealed. 

Be it further Resolved That copies of this reso- 
lution be furnished to members of the Congress. 

Another resolution deplored the recent failure 
to appoint an experienced and impartial inter- 
state commerce commissioner and urged upon 
the president that in future only those be se- 
lected for that tribunal who have had experience 
with the problems in which the commission deals 
and who can consider such problems impartially. 

Officers elected to serve with Mr. Ransom as 
president follow: 

Treasurer—Fred M. Darnell, Memphis, Tenn. 


Vice president in charge Memphis district— 
Joe Thompson, Memphis. 


Vice president in charge eastern district—Ed 
Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Vice president in charge Louisville district— 
H. E. Kline, Louisville, Ky. 

Vice president in charge New Orleans district— 
Harvey Moynan, New Orleans, La. 

Vice president in charge Chicago district— 
George F. Kerns, Chicago. 

Vice president in charge Helena district—John 
P. Swift, Helena, Ark. 

Vice president in charge Mobile district—Lee 
Robinson, Mt. Vernon, Ala. 

Vice presidents in charge of various committees 
named wer:: Preston Joyce, Louisville, legisla- 
tive; Paul Rush, Memphis, car supply; a 
Brenner, Alexandria, La., financing and auditing ; 
F. T. Turner. Memphis, export traffic; T. b 
Sledge, Memphis, rate book; John W. McClure, 
Memphis, rate adjustments; S. A. Godman, Mem- 
phis, membership and assessments; J. M. Wiley, 
Helena, Ark., demurrage and storage; James E. 
Stark, Memphis, freight claims. 

Directors elected for three years are: R. C. 
Stimson, Memphis; W. B. Townsend, Townsend, 
Tenn.; Max Miller, Marianna, Ark.; A. E. Mce- 
Lean, Little Rock, Ark.; F. T. Dooley, Brinkley, 
Ark.; Frank A. Conkling, Memphis; and John I. 
Shafer, South Bend, Ind. 


A. N. Smith, Blanks, La., was named a direc- 
tor to fill the unexpired term of C. E. Castle, 
resigned. Frank G. Smith, Memphis, was named 
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to succeed O. P. Hurd, resigned, and J. M. 
Clements, of Memphis, was named to succeed 
Joe Thompson, who was elevated to vice presi- 
dent. 

Hold-over directors are: Walker L. Wellford, 
Memphis; John Raine, Rainelle, La.; B. C. 
Kelley, Ewing, Tex.; Willard Davis, Memphis; 
Eugene Woods, Memphis; L. E. Comer, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; R. R. MeIntyre, Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; E. B. Norman, Louisville, Ky.; Paul 
Smith, Helena, Ark., and Mark Brown, Lake 
Providence, La. 

The nominating committee was composed of 
E. B. Norman, chairman; Mark H. Brown and 
J. M. Wiley. 

The meeting was opened by the annual re- 
port of the president, Max D. Miller, who told 
of the financial condition of the association 
and called particular attention to the report 
to be made later by the secretary-manager, 
J. H. Townshend. He urged a special assess- 
ment, which later was passed, and told of the 
success the traffic association has met with 
during the last two years that he has been at 
the helm. 


Secretary-Manager’s Report 


J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, as is his 
eustom had his annual report printed and put 
into book form, copies of which were at each 
plate at the luncheon. Copies will also be sent 
to all members of the association who were un- 
able to attend the annual meeting. 


ee 


Takes Action on 
Various Matters 
Affecting, Rates 


Mr. Townshend only gave a few abstracts 
from his printed report in his short address be. 
fore the association. He called particular at. 
tention, however, to the growth of the assoeia- 
tion, relating that the organization was started 
some fifteen years ago and that in August, 1912 
he was elected secretary-manager. He said that 
it originally started as a branch or an offshoot of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and that 
there were twenty-eight charter members, Of 
this number seventeen are still members, one 
has resigned, and the remainder have quit the 
lumber business, which was considered a wonder- 
ful record. 

In his printed report Mr. Townshend paid par- 
ticular attention to the individual service which 
has been rendered during the last year, which 
he stated, was the biggest year from this stand- 
point ever enjoyed by the association. He 
enumerated a number of examples of the indi- 
vidual service rendered which showed that thou- 
sands of dollars had been saved individual 
members by the work of the association. These 
examples touched on many phases of the work 
of the association. 

He also pointed to a summary of the indi- 
vidual service which had been rendered during 
the year, showing that the association had filed 
claims totaling $231,665.99 and had collected 
claims amounting to $225,426.94. The amount 
of claims collected exceeds the total revenue of 
the association. This summary further showed 
that 452 rate adjustments and transit arrange- 
ments had been secured for members; that 346 
conferences had been held with railroad officials 
regarding various matters; that 21,883 cars 
had been billed and reconsigned during the year; 
that more than 200,000 rates had been quoted by 
telephone and more than 250,000 by mail; that 
an average of 816 telephone calls were answered 
during each working day. 


Extension of Time Limit 


One of the most important accomplishments of 
the association during the last year, he continued, 
is the extension secured in the rough material 
time limit of twelve months. For years the in- 
dustry has been seriously handicapped because of 
the inability to ship a substantial portion of the 
product of their rough material within one year. 
Since the war the situation has grown more 
acute. The dispatch and dependability of trans- 
portation have increased to such an extent that 
the consumers and yards no longer carry the large 
stocks that were formerly necessary, because they 
can secure supplies and standard items in approxi- 
mately fifteen days. This has shifted the carry- 
ing of the surplus stocks to the sawmills in the 
producing territory. In recent years unfavorable 
logging conditions, depletion of the choicer timber, 
frequent changes in the manufacturing specifica- 
tions of woodworking plants and the demand for 
drier lumber, as well as the wide market fluctua- 
tions, have all operated to bring about a heavy 
increase in the length of time lumber must remain 
on hand at the mill before it can be marketed. 
On the other hand the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is opposed to time limits of over one 
year, and the carriers desire to close their accounts 
as promptly as possible. 

Out of these conditions a rule was evolved which 
we believe will meet the situation. This rule has 
already been approved by the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau for publication by the southwestern lines 
and will no doubt be adopted by the carriers in 
the territory east of the Mississippi River. Briefly, 
it provides that, where a mill is confronted with 
tonnage expirations, a time limit of eighteen 
months will be automatically applied in connec- 
tion with all live tonnage on hand for reshipment, 
provided application is made to the carrier in 
writing not less than thirty days prior to the 
time expiration will begin. The new rule will not 
only save our members thousands of dollars, but 
will undoubtedly make for greater stability in 
sawmill operations and in the marketing of our 


product. 
Rate Structure Investigation 


Mr. Townshend also spoke at length regard- 
ing the commission’s criticism of rough material 
rates and of the conference held with the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission regarding these 
rates and rules which were causing so much 
trouble; and after much persuasion the commis- 
gion agreed to withdraw its complaint and the 
rules were not changed but a change in wording 
will result in much help to the shippers. 

He also spoke at length regarding the Hoch- 
Smith resolution which resulted in an investiga- 
tion of the rate structure, particularly in the 
western district. He pointed out that this had 
peen watched. closely by the association and 
that through its efforts no change in rates had 
peen made. He pointed out that further inves- 
tigation might be made but that the association 
was constantly on guard to see that no changes 
detrimental to the hardwood industry were 
made. 

Revisions are now pending, Mr. Townshend con- 
tinued, in the rates on lumber and other forest 
products to Canadian points which contemplate 
general increases. Our members do a large volume 
of busincss in Canada, especially at points in 
Ontario. 

The southwestern and southern lines inform us 
that they do not desire increases in their terri- 
tories and that the proposal to increase the rates 
grows out of demands on the part of the lines 
peyond their junctions for increased revenue. The 
southwestern lines have already proposed to with- 
draw their joint through rates to Canada entirely, 
put have agreed to hold the matter in abeyance 
pending a joint conference of all interests. We 
have insisted that such a conference be arranged 
between the southern and southwestern lines, Cen- 
tral Freight Association lines, Canadian lines, 
also shippers and receivers, so that the whole situ- 
ation may be considered and a mutually satisfac- 
tory adjustment arrived at, if possible. The mat- 
ter appears to be principally a controversy 
regarding divisions, and we have felt that it should 
be adjusted without a general increase in rates. 
The joint conference suggested will probably be 
arranged for the latter part of this month and a 
special committee of shippers and receivers has 
been appointed, with myself as chairman and S$. B. 
Brown, manager of transportation department, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, as vice 
chairman, to handle the negotiations. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has no 
jurisdiction over the revenues of the Canadian 
carriers, and the Canadian railroad commission 
has no jurisdiction over the revenues of the United 
States carriers. Furthermore, no joint jurisdiction 
over the through rates is lodged in the regulating 
authorities. However, we are giving all these 
roads a large volume of business and shall expect 
their coJperation in working out this adjustment. 
Application of Long and Short Haul Clause 

Mr. Townshend also pointed out to members 
the importance of the application of the long 
and short haul clause of the fourth section of 
the Interstate Commerce Act on maintenance 
of open rates and even rate levels. He told of 
the number of hearings held during the year and 
the good done for the industry in this work. 
He also told of the readjustment of rates on 
forest products from points in the South to 
Carolina and Virginia territories; revisions af- 
fecting the Cincinnati and Knoxville districts; 
transit arrangements at manufacturing points 
on the Missouri Pacific on lumber from Texas 
and Pacific and Gulf coast lines; rates on hard- 
wood from the Mississippi delta to upper Ohio 
River crossings; rates on lumber from points in 
the South to eastern territory; readjustments of 
rates on forest products from points in the 
Southwest to Missouri River territory; rates on 
box shooks from the Pacific coast to points in 
the North and middle West; rates on lumber 
from the Southwest to Carolina points; rates 
on cooperage stock to the Pacific coast; lumber 
from Louisville, Ky., to points in the Northwest; 
reduction of crosstown switching charges in 
Louisiana; extension of transit arrangements 
and through routes; rough material rates on 
flooring and vereer; cooperage rates in Illinois 
and Western Trunk Line territories; Lllinois 
State rates; transit charges; Louisville & Nash- 


ville rough material and transit arrangements; . 


simvlified mixed carload rates on veneer and 
built-up wood; general increases in minimum 
weights from various points; penalty rules on 
overloaded cars disapproved; and many other 
matters of general importance to the hardwood 
and lumber industry. 


How Association Assisted 


On many of these items he explained the work 
that had been done and how the traffic associa- 


tion had assisted not just one individual but, 
through the many things accomplished, had 
aided every member of the industry, and in par- 
ticular every member of this association which 
comprised about 600 mills throughout the 
United States. 

In summing up the work of the association 
he spoke of the auditing service rendered all 
members and of the value this work has been 
to the various members in saving them thou- 
sands of dollars in the course of a year’s time. 
He also told of the pocket size rate chart which 
was issued by the association for members lo- 
cated in the Appalachian territory. This chart 
contained more than 5,000 rates and was dis- 
tributed to all persons making application for 
it. He also mentioned in a brief way the con- 
solidations of the various railroads during the 
last year and how these consolidations had been 
carefully watched and studied so that the inter- 
ests of the members could be safe-guarded at all 
times. He spoke briefly of the legal assistance 
given by Norman, Quirck & Graham, general 
counsel for the association, who are constantly 
serving all members through their offices in 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, and Louisville, Ky. 


Many Railroad Conferences 


In speaking of the various railroads Mr. 
Townshend told of the many conferences which 
had been held throughout the year and spoke. 
of the codperation obtained from the various 
railroads in all matters. He went further into 
the matter of the performance of the railroads 
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throughout the country, giving figures showing 
the number of cars handled. He pointed out 
that this volume of business was handled with 
but few complaints. He also spoke of expendi- 
tures and the earnings of the railroads, which 
showed that they were only making what might 
be termed a fair return on their investment. 


The condition of the transportation plant, he 
continued in his talk about the railroads, is such, 
that barring acute labor difficulties, which we do 
not anticipate, our members, in my opinion, may 
reasonably expect a continuation of prompt and 
dependable transportation in the marketing of their 
products. 


While on the subject of railroad performance I 
must comment upon the close codperation this asso- 
ciation receives from the carriers in handling the 
affairs of its members. Out of years of negotia- 
tion and at times controversy, a mutual confidence 
has grown up, which I regard as one of our most 
valuable assets. It is effectively demonstrated by 
the results outlined in this report, which, in a 
large measure, are due to the response we have 
received from the carriers. I am sure that I 
speak for every member when I say that we appre- 
ciate and expect it to continue. 


In concluding my report I mention the active 
interest taken in the affairs of the association by 
President Max Miller and his wise counsel during 
the last year, also the close coédperation of the 
officers and directors and your general counsel, 
J. V. Norman. The employees of the association 
have labored in your interest with a faithfulness 


and efficiency that is worthy of the most favorable 
comment. 

Attached to Mr. Townshend’s report was an 
appendix which gives examples of typical mis- 
cellaneous rate adjustments, transit arrange- 
ments ete. 


Deplores Political Rate Making 


J. V. Norman, general counsel of the asso- 
ciation, was then called on for an address. 
This address was one of the features of the 
convention and held the attention of all mem- 
bers. In this address he spoke particularly 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, tell- 
ing how in recent ‘years it had been made 
a political football with opposing factions 
fighting for control. Abolish some of the ‘‘ vast 
powers’’ of the commission and save the com- 
merce of the country from the evils of politi- 
cal rate making, he said. 

The recent appointment of Cyrus E. Woods, 
of Pennsylvania, as a member of the commis- 
sion was pointed out by Mr. Norman as ‘‘the 
most flagrant instance that has yet occurred 
of the struggle that is growing day by day for 
sectional and political control of the commis- 
sion.’’ 

The character of the litigation of freight 
rates has changed from a battle between 
shippers and carriers to a war between sec- 
tions. 

‘*The reason for the change,’’ said Mr. 
Norman, ‘‘is found in the increased powers 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the act of 1920 and the tendency so 
to use those powers as to effect, if not control, 
the flow of commerce between the States. 
Under existing law the commission may dic- 
tate the great consuming markets where they 
shall sell. Such power as this has never before 
been vested in any tribunal and it is not diffi- 
cult to see where the exercise of such power 
must eventually lead, especially in a re- 
publie.’’ 

The purpose for which the transportation 
act of 1920 was passed has been accomplished 
and the extraordinary powers granted to the 
commission are no longer needed, Mr. Norman 
maintained. Take away these added powers 
and let, the commission revert to prescribing 
reasonable rates and removing undue dis- 
crimination. 

‘‘If the owners and managers of the rail- 
roads can not maintain the adequate system 
of transportation now built up and placed in 
their control without the control of the com- 
mission, then it would seem we have come to 
the end of private ownership,’’ said Mr. Nor- 
man. ‘‘If in order that private ownership 
shall continue, it is necessary to have laws 
that create sectional strife, the country will 
doubtless come to the conclusion that it would 
be better to end the private ownership.’’ 

Following the address of Mr. Norman, 
George Morris, editor of the Memphis Eve- 
ning Appeal, was called upon for a few re- 
marks, as were the following railroad men: 
J. R. Koontz, vice president of the Frisco; 
J. A. Brown, vice president of the Missouri 
Pacific; H. E. Morrison, of the Rock Island; 
8. D. Butler, traffic manager of the Frisco, 
and last, but not least, Col. A. H. Egan, former 
general superintendent of the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Co., who is a true 
friend of the hardwood men. 

Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, was 
also called upon for a few remarks and pre- 
dicted a good year ahead for the industry as 
a whole. 


MANY FARMERS of Indiana are taking advan- 
tage of the forestry tax exempt law and planting 
their idle acres to timber production. Orders 
have been received for spring delivery for 
140,000 seedlings from the State forest, accord- 
ing to officials of the forestry department. 
State Forester Wilcox says more trees already 
have been sold for spring delivery than the total 
of any previous year, and as the nursery’s avail- 
able supply is nearly exhausted, the department 
is making arrangements to secure additional 
trees in Pennsylvania and Vermont to supply 
the Indiana demand, in order that the general 
program may not be retarded. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Jan. 18,—Retail lumber- 
men from every corner 
of Minnesota, Iowa and 
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the Dakotas gathered in 
this city today for what 
without question is the 
greatest, most interest- 
ing and most heavily attended event in 
the history of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association—its thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion. Tuesday forenoon was occupied with reg- 
istration at the convention headquarters at the 
West Hotel, and with viewing the elaborate 
exhibits of ninety-odd concerns, which occupy 
several floors of the hotel. 

Wherever one goes in down-town Minneapolis 
today one sees fluttering from coat lapels the 
green ribbons of the convention badges, at- 
tached to handsome silvered medallions bearing 
the design of a Colonial residence and promi- 
nently lettered with the proud announcement, 
‘«We are Homebuilders.’’ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The opening session of the convention was 
called to order in the Nicollet Hotel ball room 
by President Harry T. Alsop, of Fargo, N. D. 

ollowing a number by the Great Northern 
Quartet, presented with the compliments of the 
Great Northern Railway Co., President Alsop 
introduced George E. Leach, mayor of Minne- 
apolis, who cordially bid the visiting lumber- 
men welcome to the city. 

It was a great assemblage that expressed its 
appreciation to the mayor by its thunderous ap- 
plause. The spacious ball room was packed to 
capacity. Every chair was occupied and the 
walls were lined with unfortunates who had to 
stand throughout the session—nobody seemed to 
have any ‘‘ pressing engagement’’ necessitating 
early departure—while the doorway and hall 
were choked with lumbermen eagerly trying 
to hear. 

President Alsop thereupon delivered his an- 
nual address, full of vital matter and atten- 
tively received. 

The sphere of the retail lumber yard is 
steadily widening, said Mr. Alsop. Years ago 
it was merely a retail lumber yard; now it is 
the distribution headquarters of everything that 
enters into a completed home. ‘‘The tide is 
rapidly changing, and another five or ten years 
will undoubtedly show the same difference be- 
tween a modern lumber yard then and its pres- 
ent equivalent as between a modern drug store 
today and one ten or twenty years ago.’’ 

There are many problems confronting the re- 
tailer, Mr. Alsop pointed out. The first is dis- 
tribution. Stating the fact that there are 
3,700 retail lumber yards in the territory cov- 
ered by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, he branded as unfair the manufacturer 
who markets the greater part of his product 
through the retailer, who has invested his for- 
tune in the distribution of that product, and 
then attempts to sell the balance direct to the 
dealer’s customers. This, he said, is not com- 
mon sense on the part of the manufacturer; for 
every time he widens the avenues of distribu- 
tion he invokes cut-throat competition, and this 
in turn becomes the ruination of his industry. 
The Northwestern association, he continued, in- 
tends to obtain a correct declaration from na- 
tional manufacturers as to their sales policy in 
this respect. At the same time, the retailer 
must promote to the best of his ability every 
product handled by him. ‘‘ You can not expect 
the manufacturer to use you as a distributing 





agency unless you are going to sell his goods. 
You must also sell what your customer demands, 
for this is an era when you must serve the cus- 
tomer to the best of your ability.’’ 

Other problems of paramount importance 
which the convention should consider at length, 
said President Alsop, are delivery service and 
cost accounting. ‘‘The fundamental wrong in 
our industry,’’ he said, ‘‘is not that our over- 
head is too great, but that our selling price is 
too low, and does not give us a sufficient margin 
of net profit. If every dealer worked on a uni- 
form cost accounting system it would have a 
great tendency to eliminate cut-throat com- 
petition.’’ 

Need for Codéperation 

There is also a crying need for real, honest- 
to-goodness codperation, to eliminate unethical 
tactics which are so demoralizing to trade. ‘‘To 
deliver material into the natural trade territory 
of other dealers tends to create chaotic condi- 
tions. The selling of materials at cost or below 
to beat a competitor ends in a loss of profit to 
all concerned. The giving of discounts to create 
business, or to enable one to take business away 
from a competitor, will act as a back-lash. 
There is also great need for codperation between 
the manufacturer and wholesaler and the dealer. 
The manufacturer, one or two thousand miles 
away, does not understand our situation. Cer- 
tain lumber manufacturers are condemning the 
retailer for not stocking up and buying as much 
lumber as they think we should purchase. The 
retailers in the Northwest, however, are carry- 
ing normal stocks and would be foolish to invest 
in larger stocks at least before the agricultural 
situation improves.’’ 

President Alsop concluded by declaring that 
‘*the retail lumber dealer of the twentieth cen- 
tury must be a merchant, not a mere distributer, 
if he expects to protect his business from direct 
selling and meet the competition, not of a fel- 
low lumber dealer, but of the automobile manu- 
facturer, the radio manufacturer and the pub- 
lie’s demand for luxury. He must rejuvenate 
his old yard and make it a store; he has to 
advertise homes and better farm buildings—not 
lumber, brick and cement. He has to serve his 
community as it wishes to be served; he must 
know his goods and be a merchandiser in his 
line, a true representative of the manufacturer ; 
or he will fall by the wayside and become a 
thing of the past.’’ 

The annual report of Treasurer John V. Dob- 
son, of Minneapolis, followed, it showing the 
association’s financial situation to be sound. 
The report of Secretary William H. Badeaux, 
covering the entire field of association activity, 
was presented in the form of a booklet dis- 
tributed among the membership. It shows a 
remarkable record for constructive accomplish- 
ment during the year recently ended. 


Condemns Price Cutting 

‘*A Heart to Heart Talk’’ by Hawley W. 
Wilbur, of Milwaukee, Wis., was next on the 
program. Mr. Wilbur, one of the best known 
lumbermen in the central West and president 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, is an authority on retail lumber merchan- 
dising in all its branches and is furthermore a 
forceful, convincing speaker. His every word 
was given rapt attention. 

‘*You can’t get a price without intelligent 
salesmanship,’’ was the subject matter of his 
speech. He condemned price cutting in its every 
form. It doesn’t produce profit, and it doesn’t 
produce trade; for customers have a way of 
figuring that if they get something for nothing 
one time they will get robbed the next, to make 
up for the present handed them. The most pros- 
perous yards are those which keep one price all 
the time. They may lose a little business on 
one occasion or another—business that may as 
well be lost—but they are building public con- 
fidence. 


Progress in Merchandising Is Keynote 
Home Building and Intelligent Salesmanship 


Mr. Wilbur insisted that the best investment 
a retailer could make is to take his employees 
into his confidence. He told how his company 
operating fifteen yards in Wisconsin, a few 
months ago opened a school for its men, hold- 
ing it at their main office every Monday night, 
Forty employees are enrolled in this school, and 
many of them come long distances regularly to 
attend. The purpose of the school is to teach 
them lumber and how to merchandise it, and also 
to keep them informed as to what the compan 
is doing. Fifteen meetings have been held so 
far and they have put wonderful ‘‘pep’’ into 
the organization. They have also aroused a 
world of interest on the outside. Many in- 
quiries regarding this school have been received 
from contractors and other customers, and from 
competitors. Next spring the company will 
elaborate on its plan, and will then open the 
school to all customers and competitors who 
want to enroll. 

‘* Know your costs; know yourself; know your 
eustomers,’’ was Mr. Wilbur’s recipe for sue- 
cess. He said his company, through adopting 
it, earned more money last year than ever be- 
fore. ‘‘And use your noodle,’’ he concluded. 
‘*You will have to in order to survive. It is 
going to be harder and harder to conduct a 
retail lumber business. There will be more 
competition, and it will drive you into the ditch 
if you don’t use your noodle.’’ 


Must Keep Abreast of Changes 


A great speech it was; and a great one fol- 
lowed. ‘‘The Twentieth Century Lumber Yard’’ 
was its subject, handled by the thoroughly com- 
petent Ray Saberson, of Minneapolis. 

Business is changing constantly, said Mr. 
Saberson, and profits are made in proportion 
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to one’s ability to keep abreast with these 
changes. The lumber industry is a mysterious 
business. It is one of the biggest in the world, 
it concerns everybody and has been a leading 
factor in the upbuilding of this country; yet not 
one in a thousand is familiar with even its 
erudest rudiments. Education is needed. Years 
ago lumber had the field much to itself. It was 
only a question of cutting it and shipping it to 
where it was needed. Nowadays it has numerous 
competitors crowding it on every side. They 
have already cut lumber consumption almost in 
half, and in another five or ten years will cut it 
into half again if one does not watch out. The 
mills can now produce lumber much faster than 
retailers at present produce customers. The 
twentieth century lumber yard is one that can 
produce customers apace with the mill cut. 
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‘¢Some time ago a leading lumber trade jour- 
nal sent out a questionnaire to six or seven 
hundred men of prominence in the industry. 
One of the questions was ‘What one thing does 
the retail lumber business need the most?’ 
Pages and pages of answers were published, but 
only one that struck me forcibly. It was from a 
man way out West and consisted of just two 
words: ‘Intelligent salesmanship.’ That an- 
swer struck the nail on the head; but I want 
to add the word intensive; for some of the most 
intelligent salesmen are among the laziest born. 
‘Intensive intelligent salesmanship’ is the thing 
we need the most.’’ 


Close Buyer a Poor Salesman 


Mr. Saberson had no use for the buyer who 
will ‘‘ wrestle the salesman all around his office ’’ 
in order to get 50 cents a thousand off, and then 
next morning cuts the price $5 a thousand to 
some contractor. The close buyer he had found 
to be the poor salesman. The retailer has wor- 
ried himself sick about the mail order house 
and has gone to a lot of trouble to put it out of 
business; it is still in it and growing apace. 
He has worried likewise about the automobile 
salesman. He complains that every time a dol- 
lar is on its way to his yard someone meets it 
on the street and heads it off. The speaker 
wanted to know why the retailer sits in his office 
waiting for some of these dollars to slip through 
and reach their destination; why he isn’t like 
the other fellows, out in the street cinching his 
own and heading off a few other dollars himself. 

An important point was registered when Mr. 
Saberson said: 


‘*Demand for lumber has dropped. The re- 


tailer is handling a steadily growing volume 
of substitutes. Yet lumber is a long profit 
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item, and the substitutes short profit items. 
It is as clear as day that by substituting short 
profit items for long profit items the yard de- 
clines in prosperity. The twentieth century 
lumber yard is the yard that will sell long 
profit items wherever and whenever possible 
and eliminate the short profit items in every 
possible case.’’ 

Mr. Saberson declared that there is no busi- 
ness today that offers greater opportunities than 
the retail lumber business. There is nothing 
more adaptable than lumber, and it would be 
a great thing if lumbermen would think less 
about boards and grades and more about what 
lumber will do. Service must be rendered— 
not delivery service and those hackneyed con- 
ceptions of the meaning of the word, but service 
in the sense of helping customers solve their 
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problems and educating them how to use lumber. 

Mr. Saberson predicted the day close at hand 
when the lumber retailer would take the busi- 
ness of home building out of the hands of the 
speculative contractor, and do the iob himself. 
It is more logical for him to build the homes 
with his own materials, sell them and take the 
profit, than to pass this desirable business to 
some nervy speculator who hasn’t the money to 
pay his bill. ‘‘I don’t mean that the retailer 
will build for speculation,’’ he said, ‘‘ but that 
he will educate the public when it wants a home 
built to come to his store, he to build it com- 
plete on its order. This is an opportunity that 
will return considerable profit. It rests par- 
ticularly on the retailer in the small towns to be 
the home builder for his community, where peo- 
ple usually can’t afford to build and can’t se- 
cure financial arrangements. That condition 
holds the community back immeasurably, and 
only the lumberman ean alleviate it.’’ 


The Lumberman’s Opportunity 


The farmer has been hard hit through the ag- 
ricultural depression and needs help; but he 
won’t get it from Washington, continued the 
speaker. The lumberman who shows him how to 
build the right kind of poultry houses so he may 
increase his egg production; the right kind of 
dairy barns so he may increase his milk, butter 
and cheese production; the right kind of hog 
pens so he may increase his hog production— 
that lumberman will be the savior of the farm- 
ers of his section. The twentieth century lumber 
yard will have all that information, and much 
more, on tap, so it can be of real, constructive 
service. 

‘¢The retail lumberman holds the key to pros- 
perity,’’ Mr. Saberson coneluded. ‘‘ His oppor- 
tunity is unlimited, if he will but use intensive 
intelligent salesmanship. ’’ 

The session concluded with the drawing of 
the attendance prize, which fell to M. S. Sands, 
a Montana retailer—the first Montana man, said 
Secretary Badeaux, who has ever attended a 
convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


HOO-HOO BANQUET AND CONCAT 


A joyous Hoo-Hoo banquet and mirthful con- 
catenation were held this evening in the Gold 
Room of the Radisson Hotel, with the Twin 
Cities Hoo-H»o0 Club No. 12 as host. 

C. W. Critten, Vicegerent Snark, as toast- 
master introduced T. E. Youngblood, State coun- 
sellor, who forcefully answered the question, ‘‘ Is 
Hoo-Hoo Worth While?’’ R. W. Hasslen, presi- 
dent of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, who de- 
scribed the varied activities of that organiza- 
tion; and ‘‘Parson’’ Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain 
of International Hoo-Hoo, who delivered the 
chief address of the evening in his inimitably 
eloquent manner. 

The program was featured by music by the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo orchestra, led by Stanley 
F. Staples, and vocal selections by the Hoo-Hoo 
quartet composed of A. O. Marboe, Theodore G. 
Hallen, Martin L. Jordan and Ormie C. Lance. 

Officers conducting the initiation of kittens 
were: Snark, George W. Critten; Senior Hoo- 
Hoo, T. E. Youngblood; Junior Hoo-Hoo, O. C. 
Lance; Bojum, W. W. Wattson; Jabberwock, 
M. L. Jordan; Areanoper, Henry B. Morrison; 
Custocatian, R. W. Hasslen; Gurdon, V. W. Mal- 
loy; Serivenoter, Bud Berge. There were also 
four reinstatements. 


SALESMEN HOLD ANNUAL BANQUET 


The Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association held its annual banquet 
Monday evening in the Gold Room of the Radis- 
son Hotel. An excellent entertainment program 
had been prepared by the committee in charge, 
composed of John R. Lenox, chairman; Ira B. 
LeVesconte, Harry F. Partridge, Verne W. Mal- 
loy and Fred Anderson. 


‘‘Bobby’’ Borland 
led the community sing- 
ing in great style, and 
put plenty of pep into 
the merry salesmen. 
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The Shevlin, Carpen- 
ter & Clarke Co. fur- 
nished the cigars, and 
the Red River Lumber 
Co. the handsome menus, 

The affair was presided over by President 
Fred A. Lewis, while George W. Critten, Vice- 
gerent for the Minneapolis district Hoo-Hoo, 
acted as toastmaster. ‘‘Parson’’ Simpkin de- 
livered the only address of the evening. 


COMMITTEES MEET AT LUNCHEON 


The nominating, resolutions and audit com- 
mittees of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, appointed by President Harry T. Alsop 
at the Tuesday session, met, each separately, at 
luncheon at the Nicollet Hotel Wednesday noon, 
to prepare their reports. ” 

The membership of these committees follows: 

Nominating—H. Loonan, Loonan Lumber Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., chairman; Charles Laughlin, 
Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa; John Haire, 
Fort Dodge Lumber Co., Fort Dodge, lowa; Mark 
Alexander, Alexander Lumber Co., Owatonna, 
Minn.; William Stewart, Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
Jamestown, N. 

Resolutions—F. H. Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
chairman; Charles R. King, King Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Minn.; Thomas C. Fortune, Joyce 
Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb.; J. A. Lloyd, Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), Willmar, Minn.; C. J. Connell, Cedar 
Lumber Co., Cedar Falls, lowa; O. A. Odenwalder, 
O. A. Odenwalder & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; A. L. 
Alcorn, Iowa Builders Supply Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; W. E. Bertram, Bertram-Wright Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; H. L. Kingsbury, John 
W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 8. D.; Rex 
V. Porter, Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa; L. A. Moore, Moore & Moore (Inc.), Mason 
City, Iowa; Floyd Lavelle, William H. White & 
McCulloch Lumber Co., Fargo, N. D.; W. O. Sloan, 
Sloan Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa; L. C. Kroh, 
Thompson Yards (Inc.), Mitchell, S. D.; Franklin 
Floete, Floete Lumber Co., Spencer, Iowa; H. H. 
Westerman, H. W. Westerman Lumber Co., Mont- 
gomery, Minn. ; Ed. Rundell, Fullerton Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; G. A. Liebenstein, McGowan 
Lumber Co., Milbank, S. D. 

Audit—George M. Livengood, Dodds Lumber 
Co., Omaha, Neb., chairman; Ted Anderberg, 
Thompson Yards (Inc.), Aberdeen, 8S. D.; J. D. 
Becker, Calmar Lumber Co., Calmar, Iowa; J. J. 
Dahl, Thompson Yards (Inc.), Fargo, N. D.; S. R. 
Glader, Andrews-Carlson & Glader Co., Lindstrom, 
Minn.; Henry Wormhoudt, Wormhoudt Lumber 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The program for the second day was fea- 
tured by addresses and discussions of particular 
value to retail lumbermen. ‘The subjects had 
been chosen from hundreds of suggestions re- 
ceived from the membership as those which in 
the limited time available might be considered 
with greatest benefit to all concerned. 

Following a number from the Great Northern 
Songsters, presented with the compliments of the 
Great Northern Railway Co., the first subject 
treated at the morning session was ‘‘ Insulation, 
Where and How to Sell It,’’ by T. P. Bonner, 
of the Red Diamond Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
He pointed out the increasing volume of ma- 
terials other than lumber now being handled by 
the average retail lumber yard, saying that 
where formerly lumber and millwork represented 
90 percent of a yard’s annual business, the pres- 
ent percentage is only 40 to 45 percent. This, 
he maintained, is all wrong, and is due to the 
fact that the retailer does not know what he is 
selling or doesn’t give the customer the benefit 
of his knowledge. The speaker maintained that 
there is no insulation better than lumber, which 
also gives the retailer the best profit. 

In the building of a house insulation should 
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be used in the roof, on the ceiling directly under 
the roof, on the outside walls to the grade line— 
not only to the sills—on the basement ceiling 
and basement walls, and on floors and partitions 
for deadening sound. It will cost the builder 
a little more to have this type of insulation, 
but he will save 20 to 25 percent of his coal bills, 
perhaps a larger percentage of doctor bills, and 
it won’t take long to save the whole cost. At 
the same time it would put more dollars in the 
lumberman’s pocketbook. ‘‘ You can increase 
your sales 20 percent during 1927 by getting 
after insulation,’’ Mr. Bonner declared. 


Should Be Used Wherever Possible 


Insulation should be used wherever possible 
in houses already built. Where attics are not 
finished insulation should be placed between or 
over joists and studding and the floor should be 
covered with it. Vegetable and fruit cellars 
should be insulated. If the houses are to be 
remodelled and the outside walls are to be cov- 
ered with stucco or other veneer, insulation 
should be put on first; and it should be insula- 
tion, not tar paper or ‘‘windstopping mate- 
rials,’’ which are jokes. 

There is also great need for insulation on the 
farm. A barn properly insulated will keep out 
drafts and dampness, lessen the cost of feed, 
keep the cattle in better health, lower loss from 
disease and insure greater protection all around. 
The effects will be the same when chicken 
houses, sheep shelters and hog houses are prop- 
erly insulated. The retailer should analyze his 
territory carefully with these facts in mind. 

In the construction of public and commercial 
buildings insulation will promote economy of 
operation by saving heat and preventing con- 
densation, whether the outside walls are of brick, 
concrete, stucco or veneer. Steel roofs should 
have insulation under them. Garages, public 
and private, should always be insulated. And 
always with lumber, the real insulating ma- 
terial, and the most profitable. 

J. M. Dobson, of Minneapolis, led a discus- 
sion on ‘‘The Dealer and the Reroofing Busi- 
ness.’’ He said that the volume of retail sales 
has not been what it ought to be under existing 
conditions, due largely if not entirely to misdi- 
rected efforts. The retailer has for instance 
been sitting around his office waiting for some- 
one to build a new house so he might get an 
order for a roof, whereas he should have scouted 
around his territory finding old houses needing 
new roofs, and then sell them. The average 
life of a roof he placed at ten years, where- 
after it should be relaid. In other words, 10 
percent of the residences and other buildings 
in every community should have new roofs 
every year, as well as 10 percent of all the farm 
buildings in the territory. 


Business of the Roofing Companies 


There are four or five national roofing com- 
panies which are doing an enormous reroofing 
business throughout the country. In the past 
they have confined their operations to the larger 
cities, but are now pushing out into the country 
towns. He mentioned one community into which 
one of them has penetrated with the result that 
it is relaying ten to twenty roofs a month, much 
to the astonishment and chagrin of the local 
lumber dealers who could have done this work 
as well and at least 25 percent cheaper, but 
never realized that these roofs could have been 
sold. But it can be done in any community. 
The average man does not wear his shoes until 
the soles of his feet touch the ground before 
he has them resoled. Neither would the average 
man wait for reroofing until the old roof actu- 
ally leaks, but would have it done in good time, 
not only to prevent leaks, but to improve the 
appearance, and in cases where the property is 
for sale, increase the salability of his house. 

Mr. Dobson advised dealers when reroofing a 
house not to strip off the old roof, but to lay 
the new roof over it. This is entirely practical. 
It will look just as nice; costs less money, saves 
labor and much objectionable litter, and pre- 
serves the insulating value of the old roof. 

‘‘If you retailers were half as good salesmen 
as the automobile or radio salesmen you would 
sell an enormous lot more lumber than you do 
now,’’ Mr. Dobson concluded. 


Delivery Service 


‘*Delivery Service’’ was the next subject, au- 
thoritatively handled by George D. Rose, of the 
Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Prefacing his address, Mr. Rose referred to 
Mr. Saberson’s declaration, made yesterday, 
that ‘‘Intensive, intelligent, salesmanship’’ is 
the great need of the retail lumber business. 
Mr. Rose said that is hardly right; the greatest 
need is ‘‘ More Profit,’’ and you can’t get that 
by intensive intelligent salesmanship and 
neglecting delivery and other important factors. 
‘“More Profits’’ covers all fields; to get it the 
retailer must have intensive intelligent sales- 
manship, systematized credits and collections, 
reduced overhead, a balanced organization, level 
stocks, maximum turnover—in fact, a_thor- 
oughly up to the minute yard. In discussing 
his subject Mr. Rose said in part as follows: 

In some communities the delivery service has 
extended far beyond the confines of the city or 
town. It has reached a point now where almost 
every house or barn job is delivered to the 
farmer. Farmers expect us to haul the ma- 
terial out to them. It is true that we make a 
charge for this, but I question seriously if the 
charge is adequate, or if any charge can be 
made that will actually cover the cost. Our 
charge out of our Dubuque yard is based on 25 
cents per ton per mile. That is added to the 
f.o.b. yard sale price. We have other points 
where we have found it necessary in some 
cases to make deliveries where we have not been 
able, on account of competitive conditions, to 
make any charge for deliveries. This, of course, 
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is wrong. It is hardly fair to the customer who 
comes to the yard and hauls his own material. 

The question of the cost of operating a truck 
in the country depends largely on the character 
of the roads. There is no question but that the 
truck tends to widen the territory of the city 
yard, this creating a hardship on the small 
country yard adjacent to a city. Our experi- 
ence, however, has been that the added service 
has so increased our expense in communities of 
this kind that our problem is more one of re- 
ducing the scope of these services than increas- 
ing them, in the hope of bringing down the cost 
of doing business to the point where we can 
operate at a profit. 

There is no question that it costs more to 
operate in a large city than in a small one. The 
salvation of the small town lies in the cheap- 
ness of its overhead cost. The volume of busi- 
ness that the small country yard can hope to 
secure is not large enough to warrant it to put 
on truck service. We have, in a number of 
instances where we are situated close to 
larger centers, installed a small roadster which 
can be converted into a light truck for the 
making of quick fill-in deliveries. In the event 
it is necessary to haul out an entire job, which 
is seldom the case, it can be done by employing 
the local drayman. 


Country Yard Problem Acute 


Lumber and building materials are heavy. 
They are not so easily transported as are gro- 
ceries and the like. The farmer can go into a 
large community to shop. and carry away his 
purchases in the tonneau of his. car but not 
lumber and building materials. The question 


as 
often comes up in our minds of what effect the 
truck and good roads will have on the future 
on the country road. I don’t believe that the 
country yard is going to be put out of business 
I think there will have to be an elimination of 
some yards regardless of the truck. The prob- 
lem of the small country yard situated close to 
a large city is going to be a difficult one, but the 
average country yard is not so located. As lon 
as the middle West remains an agricultural com- 
munity the country yard will be in existence, 
It may have to change its methods of doing 
business somewhat to meet present day condi. 
tions. We have several country yards that are 
now on paved roads. We haven’t found any- 
thing yet to be seriously alarmed about. We 
are still getting the business that belongs to us 
in that territory. 

We have one country yard where we have 
found it necessary to put in a truck. This was 
due to unfavorable road conditions leading into 
that town. Some of our best territory could be 
reached to better advantage from other towns, 
The farmers would not haul out of our yard be- 
cause of road conditions. Our competitive towns 
had the benefit of first class dray service that 
did not exist in our town, so in order to protect 
ourselves we found it necessary to install a 
truck and to make our own deliveries, charg- 
ing for our deliveries what the draymen were 
charging out of the other points. That service 
we feel has paid us. 

There is one point that I want particularly to 
stress. This is the question of putting on a 
truck, especially if it is done with the idea of 
making country deliveries. The move should 
be considered very carefully. One must bear in 
mind that whatever one dealer can do, his com- 
petitor, if forced to, can usually duplicate, 
whether the competitor be in the same or adja- 
cent town. 

The Lumber Dealer Does Not Benefit 

It is obvious, therefore, that the only ones 
who benefit under this kind of a condition are 
the customer, the truck manufacturer and the 
dealer in gas and automobile supplies and the 
like. The dealer has accomplished nothing but 
an addition to his expense account that may 
be far beyond what he can pay and continue 
to operate at a profit. I have gone over our 
records and have made up a composite of our 
truck expense at our yards where we have a 
delivery service, in order to arrive at the aver- 
age cost of truck operation. I believe that the 
average will be closer to actual than if we were 
to pick out any one truck operation. The follow- 
ing figures will show the detailed average cost: 
Gas and oil, $166.40 a year; repairs, $131.70 a 
year; tires, $42.20 a year; licenses, $17.50 a year; 
depreciation, $284.30 a year; total, $642.10 a year. 

Adding a truck driver at $25 a week, or $1300 
a year, interest on investment and insurance, 
brings the total to over $2000 a year. This is 
for average sized trucks. If one gets into the 
large trucks, 2 ton and up, the cost is increased 
materially. It will be appreciated that it takes 
a considerably added volume of business to 
overcome this extra expense, to say nothing of 
making a profit out of it. 

Much interest in Mr. Rose’s address was evi- 
denced, and he was called upon to answer numer- 
ous questions from the floor. 

E. C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Chicago, who was to lead a discussion 
on ‘‘How to Secure New Business,’’ with an 
address, was unable to be present because of 
illness. 

The Wednesday morning attendance prize fell 
to J. N. Schoeneman, of Schoeneman Bros., 
Hawarden, Iowa. 


WEDNESDAY APTERNOON 


A brighter outlook for the agricultural indus- 
try in the great Northwest, with a gradual re- 
turn of prosperity to the much-tried farmer, was 
promised by R. A. Young, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, in a keenly 
analytical address on the ‘‘ Business Conditions 
of the Northwest.’’ 

Mr. Young declared that since the World 
War the chief trouble with agriculture has been 
the fact that the farmer has been required to 
pay a much higher price for manufactured 
products he needs than he has been able to get 
for his own products. The farmer has been 
trying to make a profit with low prices on land 
which he bought at inflated values and upon 
which many banks loaned money. beyond the 
actual security value. These banks loaned be- 
yond the safety limit, borrowing considerable 
funds from sources which have called the loans 
in, thus weakening the loaning banks to such 
an extent that some of them have closed their 
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This in turn caused loss of confidence 
py part of depositors generally, who with- 
poe their deposits, forcing other banks to sus- 


< panker, however, declared that the situa- 
tion was remedying itself. There has been a re- 
duction in bank indebtedness ; total deposits 
are about the same as in 1920; the acreage of 
farms under cultivation 1s within 5.2 percent 
of that of 1920, and the number of farms has 
imereased slightly, and the value of farm pro- 
duction is as great as six years ago despite 
short erops and depressed grain prices. He at- 
tributed this improved situation largely to the 
inerease in diversified farming. 

‘‘The periods of depression in the past have 
invariably reacted in strong forward movements 
in agriculture, ’’ Mr. Young stated in closing. 
‘<The experiences since early 1920 have exposed 
the fallacy of one-crop farming and given pow- 
erful impetus to the study of better farm 
methods. It is not too much to say that the 
forces that have been set in motion have already 
started a revolution in northwestern agriculture. 
Time will establish all its farming upon a solid, 
satisfactory basis, under conditions which will 
develop the wealth which the land will yield 
when properly used.’’ 


Activities of Interinsurance Exchange 


This encouraging prediction by one of the best 
posted men’in the Northwest was followed by 
a report on the activities of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Interinsurance Exchange by A. R. Rog- 
ers, president, and Oscar D. Hauschild, man- 
ager. The report stated that conditions in the 
retail lumber trade during 1926 have been re- 
flected to some extent in the business of the 
exchange. Smaller stocks have been the rule and 
less insurance has therefore been necessary; but 
as an offset, a greater number of association 
members have made use of its facilities by in- 
suring their dwellings and other property. The 


-exchange is now licensed to operate in the Prov- 


inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Canada, where ‘‘a very considerable amount of 
fine business is to be had.’’ Losses in 1926 
were a little heavier than usual and there has 
consequently been a slight but unimportant in- 
crease in net cost. The minimum deposit rate 
has been reduced and the tornado department 
has shown excellent progress. The report de- 
seribes the outlook for the insurance branch of 
the association as decidedly good. 


Operation of Reserve Yards 


‘*The Operation of Reserve Yards’’ was the 
topic of John R. Randall, of the Pioneer Lumber 
& Millwork Co., of Minneapolis. The types of 
building materials nowadays cover a vastly 
greater range in number and variety than ever in 
the past, said Mr. Randall, and they undoubt- 
edly will cover a still larger range in the future. 
If they have merit the public will sooner or later 
demand them, and if they are not obtainable 
from the retail lumber dealer the manufacturer 
will supply them through some other channel. 
He can not wait for dealers to change their sell- 
ing policy. Yesterday he sold the dealer on the 
desirability of his merchandise. Today, through 
the mails, the public print and other direct sales 
promotion, he sells the consumer and the retail- 
er’s customer. He creates the demand himself 
and depends on the retailer to meet the demand. 

Yet, there are many building materials and 
many brands of each. No one yard in a city, no 
matter how large, could stock them all ade- 
quately. This problem is solved through the or- 
ganization of reserve yards from which the deal- 
ets may draw whatever in their line they need 
when they need it. ’ 

An illustration of the functioning of a reserve 
yard is that of the recently organized Reserve 
Supply Co., at Minneapolis. Analysis of the sit- 
uation prevailing before its organization showed 
that a complete stock of all the types and grades 
carried by the local concerns could be carried 
under one roof with an investment of about one- 
third of the total money tied up through the 
dealers carrying these stocks individually. With 
most all firms drawing from one stock it would 
give a turnover every thirty days or oftener. 
When the company was organized each member 
dealer took stock, this stock representing an 
amount of money that was a mere fraction of 


the amount previously invested in the types of 
merchandise to be handled. After eight and 
a half months’ operation, there is now a sur- 
plus to divide that is larger than the original 
investment. 


The company takes particular pains to see to 


it that the manufacturers’ interests are pro- 
tected. It has contracted with the dealers, agree- 
ing to furnish them with the brands they order 


and is obligated not to make substitutions. It 
also protects the manufacturers from the de- 


pressing influence on price of collective buying 


and bases its success on reduced investment and 


increased turnover. The company furthermore 
does not conduct business for its shareholders 


alone, but offers its goods and services to all 
retail lumber dealers at manufacturers’ prices. 


Breaking Even During Winter Months 


B. A. Webster, of the Webster Lumber Co., 
Mason City, Iowa, spoke interestingly on ‘‘ Win- 
ter Sales,’’ giving his hearers a wealth of ideas 
on how to at least break even during the off 
months of the year. He exhibited charts, com- 
piled from information supplied by the AMeErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, graphically showing how ex- 
pensive the cold winter months are to the retailer 
unless he does ‘‘something.’’ <A typical south- 
ern Minnesota yard in 1926 ran at a tremendous 
loss during January, February and March, and 
did not get itself on a profitable basis until the 
middle of April. In 1925 it took the first seven 
months of the year and in 1924 five months to 
get out of the red, and so on. 

The average dealer will spend the second quar- 
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ter of the year catching up with the first quar- 
ter’s losses. Yet by working up a definite pro- 
gram he can overcome this situation. One of 
the troubles is that dealers have all been sold 
on the idea that business is bad during the win- 
ter months, and do not think they can battle 
against ‘‘fate.’’ But the brick and tile man 
will tell the dealer to buy his products in De- 
cember and take advantage of spring terms, and 
then sell your customers on the idea that mate- 
rial of this kind can be hauled on a bob-sled 
much easier during a farmer’s leisure winter 
hours than at any other time. The insulating 
man has his story to tell. The hardwood floor- 
ing man says winter is the best time to lay 
hardwood floors and the lime man ean tell you 
how much lime you can sell for whitewashing 
basements. They are all right. 


Call the Carpenters Together 


Early in December the retailer can call to- 
gether all the friendly carpenters and ask them 
to codperate with him to make some extra win- 
ter money. There won’t be much resistance. 
Each man can specialize on the two or three 
items that suit him best. This settled, start 
a ‘‘bell pushing campaign,’’ each man out and 
dig for business. Attic insulation offers a very 
profitable field. Cedar lined closets will occupy 
the entire time of a carpenter all winter long. 
Then there are outside remodeling, new floors, 
painting and decorating, interior remodeling, 


built in cupboards, linen closets, wall board base- 
ment, whitewash basement, new coal pins, fruit 
cellars, sleeping porches, basement work benches 
and much more. 

An annual build-a-house campaign can be 


- started. Garden fences and lattice work can be 


sold for spring installation. Early in December 
plans can also be laid to get some of the Christ- 
mas trade. Such presents as ironing boards, 
breakfast nooks, medicine cabinets, mirror doors, 
oak floors ete. are sure to please the wife and 
add materially to the attractiveness of the house. 


Hold a February Clearance Sale 


After the January inventory hold a February 
clearance sale, to dispose of the odd items and 
slow moving stock littering up the yard. One 
dealer has tried it, sold everything he wanted to 
get rid of, and made many new friends for his 
yard. Another dealer does a lot of litter car- 
rier and silo business during the winter, when 
the farmer’s sales resistance is broken down by 
long hours of disagreeable work in cold weather. 

A mighty inspirational address followed these 
business building speakers. It was by Rev. P. 
A. Simpkin, the Hoo-Hoo chaplain and renowned 
orator, who urged his audience to ‘‘ codperate, 
codperate, codperate! ’’ 

The lumber industry has talked codperation 
for years and years but is still outside the out- 
side fence of codperation, the reverend gentle- 
man declared in his characteristic, emphatic 
way. Everybody works in his own narrow field 
—the manufacturers in theirs, the retailers in 
theirs, and the associations in their confined ter- 
ritories—forgetting that there is a great mutual 
interest that ties them all together. 

‘Get the vision of the things that tie you to 
the other branches of the industry,’’ he admon- 
ished. ‘‘ Until you do, until we have a united in- 
dustry, we will never get anywhere.’’ 


Retailer Must Find Correct Selling Price 


Every time a lumber buyer holds off for a 25- 
cent reduction in the manufacturer’s price he 
cuts that much further into the millman’s al- 
ready -very slim profits and helps by that much 
to demoralize a bad situation still further. Many 
a manufacturer is today selling his lumber for 
$1 and $2 below his tremendously advanced 
costs, not because he is a poor merchandiser but 
because the market affords no higher price. This 
is due in very large part to the retailer, who is 
the man on the firing line. It is up to him to 
find the correct sale price, so that both he and 
the manufacturer can secure a living profit. 
Overgeared distribution is more responsible for 
the present state of the market than overproduc- 
tion; and when the retailers will codperate to 
correct this situation the problem of the lumber 
industry will tu very large extent be solved. 

‘*At the convention of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Denver last 
Wednesday,’’ Rev. Simpkin said, ‘‘the question 
arose as to what could be done to help the sit- 
uation. One man rose. He was six feet four, 
with a head that wasn’t made in a lumber yard. 
He said: ‘My solution is that I am satisfied 
with my share of the business that’s going. 
Sometimes I have had to pray for grace in order 
to keep my resolution, but I haven’t had a 
check returned by my bank yet.’ That’s the 
spirit. We should not go out and try to crush 
our fellow man, but live and let live, extend a 
helping hand, and codperate.’’ 

A musical and dancing entertainment, staged 
by two little girls, Yvonne Krogstad and Maxine 
Ayars, of Minneapolis, was hugely appreciated 
because of its cleverness. 

The attendance prize for the Wednesday afit- 
ernoon session was awarded to Andrew West- 
lund, of Minneapolis. 

This evening the lumbermen and their ladies 
attended a 15-act vaudeville performance en- 
titled ‘* The Lumbermen’s Follies of 1927,’’ at 
the Lyceum Theater. After the show there was 
a dance and additional entertainment in the 
Lyceum Theater ball room, with music furnished 
by the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo eleven piece orches- 
tra. 

THURSDAY SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—The thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, which came to a close 
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this noon after having fulfilled all predictions 
as to its constructive character, was an un- 
qualified success. It was the best attended 
gathering in the organization’s history, and the 
sessions have been featured throughout with 
enthusiasm for its high ideals and aims and 
with an unmistakable determination to place the 
retail lumber business in the Northwest in full 
alignment with the time. 

The closing session opened in the Nicollet 
Hotel ball room with vocal music by the Selim 
Grotto Male quartet, composed of Gus Branden- 
berg, Dr. Cliff N. Rodlun, L. 8S. VanHook and 
Carl A. Robohm. 

The report cf the audit committee was there- 
upon presented by George M. Livengood, of the 
Dodds Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., its chairman, 
this report verifying the accounts of Treasurer 
John V. Dobson. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee, through its chair- 
man, F. H. Henry, of Belle Plaine, Iowa, fol- 
lowed with its report, which was unanimously 
adopted. The resolutions recommended as 
follows: 


That the Federal Government abandon the field 
of estate taxation to the States and reénter it, 
if at all, only during national emergencies; that 
the Federal Government repeal or reduce to a 
minimum as soon as practicable the excise tax on 
manufacturers; that the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association offer full codperation to all 
economically sound programs to enhance the wel- 
fare of the Northwest and restore it to normal 
business conditions; that the Federal corporation 
tax be reduced from 13% percent to not more 
than 10 percent; that the association oppose any 
suggested uniform lien law; that the association 
reaffirm its belief that a clearly defined policy in 
the matter of distribution of lumber and building 
materials is essential, under which manufacturers 
and wholesalers sell only to local distributing 
yards, and the latter only to consumers; that the 
association actively support such legislation as 
will tend to develop the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers for navigation, also the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence waterways; also support economical- 
ly sound legislation making for real and permanent 
benefit to agriculture and to the nation as a 
whole; that thanks be extended to Snark of the 
Universe A. A. Hood, of Minneapolis, and through 
him to the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo for 
the good work that that organization is doing; 
to the daily press and lumber trade journals for 
their coéperation; to Secretary W. H. Badeaux 
for his efficient endeavors to make the North- 
western association “the best in the United 
States ;” to President Harry T. Alsop for his un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of the organization; to 
all district chairmen, district committees, advisory 
boards and members for their efforts; to officers 
and directors of the local associations for their 
staunch codperation always with the Northwestern 
association ; to the Nicollet Hotel for its splendid 
service, and to the manufacturers and distributers 
maintaining exhibits at the West Hotel for the 
educational character of their displays. A further 
resolution submitted to President Coolidge for the 
office of interstate commerce commissioner to suc- 
ceed Frederick I. Cox, the name of Oliver W. 
Tong, of Minneapolis. 

The assemblage rose to its feet in silent 
homage to the memories of their fellow mem- 
bers who have crossed the Great Divide during 
the last year, as their names were read: John 
L. Cogen, J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Mitchell, 
8S. D.; Dennis F. O’Brien, Winona, Minn.; 
Anton T. Lindblod, McGregor Lumber Co., 
Hector, Minn.; Howard M. Bennett, Melone- 
Bovey Lumber Co., Minneapolis; D. C. Bow- 
man, Minneapolis; Anton Lund, Minnesota 
Land & Lumber Co., Dawson, Minn.; John M. 
O’Connor, St. Thomas, N. D.; Theodore De- 
Forge, Oakwood Lumber Co., Dempster, 8. D., 
and W. I. Carpenter, Minneapolis. 


Discusses Dealers’ Differential 


The question of distribution, particularly of 
cement products, was discussed by C. T. Connell, 
of the Cedar Lumber Co., Cedar Falls. Iowa, 
who called attention to the unfairness of pro- 
ducers expecting retailers to handle the bulk of 
their products and then attempt to market the 
balance direct to the consumer. He discussed 
the policies of some manufacturers who have 
established a so called dealer’s differential, 
quoting a typical announcement: ‘‘In an effort 
to assist dealers to make a fair profit, we have, 
effective at once, inaugurated the practice of 


quoting the same price in carload lots to both 
dealers and consumers, but with a dealer’s dis- 
count of 10 cents per barrel of cement.’’ The 
lineup of discount to dealers now becoming prev- 
alent is: Cement, 10 cents per barrel; clay 
products, 10 percent; brick, 50 cents per 1,000; 
plaster, $1 per ton. Mr. Connell called such 
dealer differentials ridiculous, entailing only loss 
to the retailer, which loss has to be saddled on 
to lumber, making it harder and harder to sell. 
The worst part of it is that more and more 
sidelines in time will carry dealers’ differentials. 
‘Lumber manufacturers, on the other hand, 
never monkey with retailers’ customers in this 
manner,’’ said Mr. Connell. ‘‘ They lend their 
efforts to help the dealer make a margin of profit 
that will permit him to remain in business.’’ 
Mr. Connell asked all lumber dealers to co- 
operate in evolving some method whereby manu- 
facturers of sidelines could be induced to adopt 
a more satisfactory distribution policy. 


Eloquent Talk on ‘‘America’s Task’’ 


The chief speaker of the day was thereupon 
introduced with a few pertinent remarks by 
President Harry T. Alsop. He was Dr. R. 
‘*Rade’’ Brown, of Omaha, Neb., who elo- 
quently delivered a thought-compelling, pithy 
address on ‘‘ America’s Task.’’ After reviewing 
moral, ethical and political conditions in a 
scathing way, he reached the conclusion that 
America must have a spiritual revival if it is 
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not to meet the same fate as the great Roman 
Empire, the greatest civilized state of the past, 
as America is of the present. 


Short-Length Lumber Marketing 


Dr. Brown’s remarks were truly appreciated 
by his audience, which expressed its approval 
by round applause while standing as he stepped 
from the platform, and then turned its attention 
again to the problems of the lumber industry, 
as D. F. Holtman, of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C., took up 
the subject of ‘‘The Marketing of Short-length 
Lumber.’’ The United States and Canada are 
the only countries in which short length lumber 
is not a merchantable product, to the great loss 
of the industry and to national economic life 
as a whole. Economic necessity in European 
countries forced them to find a solution of this 
problem long before America realized a like ne- 
cessity. Mr. Holtman briefly outlined the causes 
leading to the organization of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, through the codp- 
eration of all branches of the lumber industry; 
explained its coérdination and purposes, and 
asked the retailers of the Northwest to join 
hands with the lumber groups everywhere to 
further the important work that lies ahead. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Now came the nominating committee’s re- 
port, read by Chairman H. Loonan, of the 
Loonan Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 8. D., and en- 
thusiastically accepted in full as follows: 


President—Warren Richardson, Richardson Lum- 
ber Co., Clarinda, Iowa. 





cas 


Melone-Bovey 


Vice president—A. M. Melone, 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors: For Minnesota—G. PF. 
Winona ; for North Dakota—H. T. Alsop, Interior 
Lumber Co., Fargo; for South Dakota—H Cc 
Behrens, H. C. Behrens Lumber Co., Aberdeen - 
for lowa—F. J. Ward, Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton’ 


Mr. Loonan escorted the new president to the 
chair, and Mr. Richardson expressed in a he 
manner his appreciation of the honor shown 
him and pledged to the association the best of 
his abilities. 

Drawing of the various prizes was then held, 
R. N. Buhr, of the R. N. Buhr Lumber (Co, 
Brownton, Minn., won the $100 credit on the 
purchase of Douglas fir lumber offered at each 
of the retail conventions by the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau. The attendance prize of the 
closing session was awarded to J. H. Grant 
Interior Lumber Co., Fargo, N. D., and the 
registration prize to W. A. Heley, Heley Lumber 
& Fuel Yard, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

This memorable event in Northwestern retail- 
dom came to a close with a prayer by Dr. Brown, 
and the participants are now returning each to 
his own yard, undoubtedly with a new faith in 
his industry and in the future, and with a will 
to do old things better and new things well, 
thereby contributing his wee, but nevertheless 
important, bit toward lifting the retail lumber 
business on to the twentieth century level where 
it belongs. 


FEATURES OF HOO-HOO LUNCHEON 


At noon today the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club 
had its regular bi-weekly luncheon in the gold 
room of the Radisson Hotel. Every retail lum- 
berman, manufacturer and wholesaler, whether 
Hoo-Hoo or not, had been invited to attend this 
affair, and a great many accepted the invitation. 
The room was in fact packed, not only to partake 
of the delicious luncheon and enjoy the local 
Hoo-Hoo hospitality and entertainment, but to 
hear Edward Hines, president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, the principal 
speaker. 


Robert W. Hasslen, of the Hasslen Lumber 
Co., president of the club, spoke briefly, as did 
Dr. H. S. Schmitz, director of the college of 
forestry, University of Minnesota, who intro- 
duced Mr. Hines as one of the country’s fore- 
most examples of successful men who have won 
their all merely through hard work and the ap- 
plication of common sense to business. 


Mr. Hines delivered a wonderful speech. He 
reviewed the problems facing the lumber manu- 
facturer, in this connection notably the far re- 
moval of timber supply from central markets, 
steadily advancing transportation charges and 
inequitable taxation system. Costs have 
mounted inordinately, and consequently prices 
to some extent; but these problems have not been 
understood, and the industry has been misrepre- 
sented by the press and other agencies until the 
public has formed a prejudice against it and has 
come to look more and more favorably on sub- 
stitutes for lumber. Mr. Hines likened substi- 
tutes to the patent medicines of years ago, a bot- 
tle of which would cure any ill. Cut-throat com- 
petition between different lumber producing 
regions and between the manufacturers them- 
selves have had much to do with engendering 
public prejudice. Northern pine has claimed 
superiority over western pine, western pine over 
southern pine, southern pine over Douglas fir— 
all without any foundation and misleading the 
public. Each section has pointed its finger at 
the other, and this lack of coéperation has had, 
more than anything else, to do with the decline 
of lumber consumption and the success of sub- 
stitutes. Now the time has arrived when some- 
thing definite must be done, when the lumber 
industry of the country must be organized in one 
body working for lumber alone, not for species, 
and telling the public the exact truth both about 
lumber and substitutes. The program is to ad- 
vertise lumber, educate the public regarding its 
proper use, regain old markets and find new 
uses, secure justice in taxation and correct other 
maladjustments, teach advanced methods m 
merchandising, the necessity of cost accounting 
and of getting a living profit for all concerned. 


Mr. Hines further told of evil practices still 
existing here and there in the trade, such as 
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a 
ade juggling and bill raising, and declared 
that all such tactics must absolutely cease before 
nblic confidence in the lumber industry can be 
restored—upon which everything depends. He 
geseribed the financial and business condition 


of the country as excellent, and reminded his 
hearers that lumber today is the cheapest build- 
ing material obtainable, wherefore there is no 
reason why it shouldn’t share fully in the gen- 
eral prosperity. 


At the meeting of the board of directors of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association this 
afternoon John V. Dobson, of Minneapolis, was 
reélected treasurer for the third term, and Wil- 
liam H. Badeaux was reélected secretary. 


Northwestern Lumbermen Doing Better Business 


The retail lumber business in the Northwest is on a firmer basis than 
Business is better because the lumbermen, in almost 
every instance, have adopted better business practices. : 

There is given herewith a series of personal interviews with dealers, 
nearly 2,000 of whom attended the three-day convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association in Minneapolis. T 
of optimism among these lumbermen and they are showing a more intense 
interest in their convention than ever before. The convention hall was 
packed Tuesday afternoon when the business sessions opened. The dele- 
gates listened attentively to talks on business management and cost 


it was @ year ago. 


accounting. 


JoserH ANTIL, Spring Grove, Minn.—Business is 
sounder now than a year ago and we look for better 
business, if not so much of it, this year. Farmers 
need repairs quite badly and some new buildings 
will be put up this spring. Our collections have 
peen good this winter, partly at least, because this 
is a dairy country and cream checks come in regu- 
larly. We can’t complain of our 1926 business, but 
we expect 1927 to be better. 


A. BE. Varner, Buffalo, Minn.—Collections have 
been good throughout the year, and business gen- 
erally showed some improvement. This is a farm- 
ing district now, and farmers are going into dairy- 
ing extensively, making necessary new dairy barns 
and some silos, We don’t expect any great boom 
in lumber sales or construction this year, but al- 
though it is still early in the season, we can foresee 
a steady growth. 


E. J. GRAMLUND, St. Paul, Minn.—We are doing 
more estimating now than at this time last year, 
and this seems to indicate that building and lum- 
ber and building material sales will get a good 
start this spring. Our 1926 business was nothing 
to complain of, and our collections have been very 
good indeed. The industry seems stable here and 
prospects are good for the coming year. 


A. C. SCHOENEMAN, Sioux Falls, S. D.—Business 
is progressing steadily in this part of South Dakota. 
The year just past was a little light, but we are 
encouraged by the prospects for this year. Collec- 
tions have been excellent on new accounts, but of 
course the old ones are harder to collect. Farmers 
will need some new building and repairs to present 
structures. 


’ H. W. Eastman, Lake City, Minn.—Road build- 
ing has helped boost business somewhat in this 
section, because quite a large quantity of cement 
and rough lumber was required. This is a rich 
dairy section and the farmers have been able to 
keep up with their needs for silos and dairy barns. 
There has been a good demand, too, for extra build- 
ings, poultry houses of the modern type, garages 
and machine sheds. Prospects for this year are 
good, better than last year, but they indicate a 
steady growth rather than a boom. 


J. BOERGERDING, Freeport, Minn.—We had a 
fairly light business in 1926, but I think the pros- 
pects are fair for this year. Collections are pretty 
fair. Farm buildings need some repairs. 


G. A. Roverup, Spring Grove, Minn.—The lum- 
ber business is progressing nicely here. The year 
just past was not a record, but it showed steady 
improvement and we have no reason to feel dis- 
couraged over present prospects. Collections are 
satisfactory, mainly because we have used better 
means of collecting. Some new farm buildings will 
be put up this year, and we expect to see a normal 
amount of building in town. 


G. PHILLipson, Bemidji, Minn.—This territory 
is rapidly becoming an important farming district, 
with dairying and poultry raising predominating, 
and these lines of course call for good buildings. 
Although 1926 was not the best in history, we 
expect to see considerable improvement in 1927. 
Collections are all right. Perhaps 75 percent of 
the farm buildings are in need of paint and re- 
pairs, and this year holds forth good prospects 
that the farmers will be able to make needed 
improvements, 


8. O. Frencu, Haywarden, Iowa—The prospects 
are better, but still none too good. Farmers still 
are suffering from inflated land values but are 
slowly regaining lost ground. There is practically 
no building on farms, except portable structures, 
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follow: 


which renters take with them when they move 
from one place to another. Collections of new ac- 
counts are. satisfactory, but of course the old 
accounts are not so good. 


J. I. Beck, Kelliher, Minn.—Many of the farm 
buildings need repairs in this territory, but what 
was neglected in 1926, we believe, will mean more 
business this year. Collections are improving also. 
There will be at least the usual amount of build- 
ing in town this year. 


R. N. Buur, McLeod County, Minn.—We expect 
to see a good volume of building this year, though 
last year was not a heavy one. The business seems 
to be fairly stable, however, and collections have 
improved over a year ago. Late rains hit some of 
the farmers and delayed some of the building that 
otherwise would now be in prospect. 


E. E. WESTERMAN, Montgomery, Minn.—A new 
canning plant here, with more road building and 
the income of tourists have improved business con- 
ditions generally here. The last year was no rec- 
ord, but with the new roads and the factory, we 











expect considerable improvement in 1927. There 
are some good lakes here, and the tourists will 
build summer cottages and other buildings this 
year. Collections generally are satisfactory. 


C. CHRISTIANSON, Geronde, Wis.—We have a 
line yard here that is doing fairly well, though the 
farmers are none too well fixed yet. Collections 
are better than last year and I think that as a 
general thing our trade will pick up somewhat. I 
don’t look for anything like a record, but there is 
plenty of cause for optimism. 


Ortro LigpEeR, LaCrosse, Wis.—Lieder & Lam- 
pert’s yard did a fair business in 1926 and we ex- 
pect to improve it this year. We are doing more 
figuring on new buildings now than a year ago. We 
are also planning to get more of the farm trade 
and are studying the needs of the farmers in this 
section. The prospects are steadily improving over 
previous years, and so far this year there is no 
reason to feel discouraged. 


A. J. MarK, Dent, Minn.—More farmers are com- 
ing in and are taking up dairying and other lines 
which call for buildings. Though there wasn’t a 
great deal of building in 1926, the prospects are 
not bad for this year. Collections are being well 
taken care of and we see no reason to expect any 
stringency. I believe that this year will show a 
good improvement. 


P. B. LATT#HRELL, Foley, Minn.—The lumber busi- 
ness here this year will be better than last, because 
farmers need new structures and repairs properly 
to house their dairy herds and poultry flocks. Last 
year business was light, but the prospects for this 
year are good. 


ALBERT KiEL, Milaca, Minn.—Late rains spoiled 
farmers’ plans for building last fall, and as a result 
there was a slump in business late in the year. On 
the whole, the year was not so bad as 1925, and 


Nearly all the men interviewed reported business at least slightly 
greater in volume than in 1925, and all agreed that prospects generally 
are better now than a year ago. 
volume of business, reported sounder business and a greater net profit 
at the end of the year. When asked about collections, the replies invari- 
ably were to the effect that: 
This was explained with the statement that 1925 and 
1924 accounts of course are now harder to collect than ever, but during 
1926 the dealers were more careful, more businesslike, and the accounts 
proved much easier to collect under intelligent handling. The interviews 


Some, while admitting a slightly lower 


*¢Old accounts are worse, but new ones are 


I expect 1926 to show continued improvement. 
The building that was not done last fall will be 
still more urgent this year. Farmers are spending 
their money wisely and collections are holding up 
well. 


W. F. Scuvuttz, Bertha, Minn.—Business is bet- 
ter; getting better right along. We have no cause 
for complaint, even though last year didn’t break 
any records. The prospects are considerably better, 
and collections are in good shape. There is a de- 
mand for farm building repairs and some new 
outbuildings. 


W. A. SLEEPER, Minneapolis traveling salesman— 
There is a greater feeling of optimism over my 
territory, northwestern Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, than there was last year at this time. I 
expect a steady improvement this year. Some of 
the North Dakota farmers got short crops, but 
others who are in diversified farming will be able 
to make needed improvements this year. The deal- 
ers seem much encouraged. 


EVERETT STARNES, Shelby, Iowa.—Collections are 
better now than a year ago, but the building and 
retail lumber business is rather slack. Prospects 
are better than a year ago because the farmers are 
making an earnest effort to get back on their feet 
and many are succeeding. It will be some time, 
however, before all recover, but at least things 
look brighter than last winter. 


R. E. Tipserrs, Bemidji, Minn.—Collections have 
improved greatly in the retail lumber business. I 
expect to see the demand for building materials 
increase somewhat this spring, too, because more 
of the farmers are engaged in dairying and are get- 
ting steady cash incomes. Prospects are distinctly 
better than they were a year ago. 


Grorcp W. BAKER, Elgin, Minn.—There will be 
some new farm buildings built this year, perhaps 
more than last year. This is essentially a dairying 
section, and the farmers have not suffered so much 
from the late rains and other weather conditions. 
Collections have been good. We are having no 
trouble at all, and the prospects for a good year 
are excellent. We expect to see the business im- 
prove steadily. 


A. G. Nixa, Rochester, Minn.—Collections are 
very good, and the demand for new buildings in 
Rochester continues to expand. There is every 
reason to expect that 1927 will be a better year 
than 1926, although Rochester had:a large building 
program last year. Farmers are keeping up with 
their needs for new structures. 


D. W. WHITSELL, West Branch, Iowa.—Business 
is better, but still can stand plenty of improvement. 
Farm buildings are badly in need of repairs, but 
the farmers can’t make them till they get the 
money. There has been some improvement, how- 
ever, and the situation is. brighter than last year 
at this time. If the farmers can get back on their 
feet there will be plenty of demand for repairs and 
new buildings. 


H. L. Westsy, St. Charles, Minn.—This is a 
dairy community and the farmers get cream 
checks regularly, so credit conditions are fairly 
good. I look for a steady improvement in the 
lumber business this year, There will undoubtedly 
be the usual run of new barns and some silos and 
poultry houses. 


F. J. KorsmitH, Foley, Minn.—This is the cream 
of the cut-over country, all formerly hardwood 
land, and it is making good farm land. More farm- 
ers are coming in and are going in for dairying, 
poultry and potatoes. Last year was fair, and 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Ohio Association Service Proves Itself 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Ohio retail lumber 
interests are engaged in a week of conferences 
and convention meetings at the Neil House. Ex- 
hibitors were asked to have their displays in 
place on Monday. The first two days have been 
given over to a Home-Makers Conference and Ex- 
hibit under the direction of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers which have been open to the public. 
Mrs. J. E. MeNally, of Columbus, president of 
the auxiliary, has been in charge, and the pro- 
gram committee is composed of Mrs. McNally, 
Mrs. W. E. Jons and Mrs. L. T. Castoe. Some 
speakers have been imported, and others have 
been drawn from among the exhibitors. 

On Monday evening, after a day of organiza- 
tion work and a general inspection of the ex- 
hibits which crowd the big lobby of the conven- 
tion hall, I. T. Frary, of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, gave an illustrated lecture on the old 
houses of Ohio. The State was settled after the 
Revolutionary War by two streams of immigra- 
tion; one coming from New England and New 
York by way of the Great Lakes route, and the 
other coming from Virginia and other parts 
of the South by way of the Old National Trail. 
These two streams brought each its own type 
of house; and Mr. Frary called attention to the 
rather sharp demarkation that runs roughly 
through the center of the State between the New 
England houses in the north and the plantation 
houses in the south. Mr. Frary traced briefly 
the European antecedents of American houses, 
mentioned some American modifications and 
showed pictures of fine old houses that are still 
standing in the State. 

At this afternoon’s session of the Home- 
Makers’ Conference Mrs. MeNally introduced R. 
L. Seriven, of St. Paul, exhibitor of Insulite, 
who described his own home. He set out to 
prove in the construction of this house that 
many of the comforts that are usually associ- 
ated with large and costly houses are possible 
in homes of comparatively moderate size and 
cost. He installed a gas furnace controlled by a 
thermostat that maintains an even temperature 
throughout the cold weather. Gas heat is usually 
considered very expensive. To bring this cost 
down to a mederate figure, Mr. Scriven insulated 
his house very carefully, walls and ceilings. As 
a result his gas bills are quite reasonable, even 
in the comparative cold of a Minnesota winter. 
He also installed an electric refrigeration plant 
that not only chills the food in the refrigerator 
but also cools the house during the summer 
months. The same thermostat control that main- 
tains an even temperature in winter maintains 
the same temperature during the summer. 

Mr. Frary demonstrated a number of modern 
home appliances loaned for the purpose by the 
Lazarus store in Columbus, Then with furni- 
ture and draperies supplied by the same store 
he gave a demonstration of interior decoration 
and furniture arrangement, explaining some of 
the principles upon which a decorator must work. 

In the evening Prof. T. F. Laist, of the de- 
partment of research in retail lumber, Antioch 
College, presented a ‘‘ Masque of the Home.’’ 
Illustrating his lecture with slides of architec- 
ture, art and dress, Mr. Laist made‘a rapid re- 
view of civilization from prehistoric times to the 
present. Mrs. Laist played incidental music of 
the periods deseribed, and pupils of the Jorg 
Fasting School of Dance presented some of the 
early American dances and a pageant of styles 
of 1800 to 1890. 

In the evening the Union Association of Lum- 
ber, Sash & Door Salesmen had its annual din- 
ner in the ballroom of the Neil House. It was 
the usual friendly and hilarious affair. Enter- 
tainment consisted of two boxing and two wrest- 
ling bouts that furnished plenty of thrills. 


OPENING SESSION 


Co.tumMBus, On10, Jan. 19.—The formal open- 
ing of the forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers took 
place this afternoon in the convention hall of 
the Neil House. President Howard Potter, of 


Note: A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding sessions of the annual convention 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, also a report of the Old Guard 
dinner, together with report of the annual 
meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will 
appear in the Jan. 29 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDbiITOorR. 





Worthington, introduced James T. Daniels, gen- 
eral secretary of the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merece, who extended a welcome to the visitors. 
President Potter then read telegrams of greet- 
ings from President Lowrie of the National 
association and from the Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. President Potter 
then made his official report. 

During the last year, he said, the volume of 
sales for most of the State has been fairly large, 
but profit has been lacking. In the period of 
expansion following the war many new yards 
were established and many old ones were ex- 
panded. As a result the State has too many 
yards. It has been a practice of some dealers 


to cut prices in the hope that the resulting vol- 
ume of business would help care for the fixed 
charges, forgetting that volume gained in this 
way must be very large to offset lost net profit. 

The association is stronger than ever before 
in its history. Secretary Findley M. Torrence 
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has happily regained his health and is carrying 
the full burden of his office. A field man has 
been added to the staff, whose work is proving 
to be valuable. More attention is needed in 
the field of cost accounting, for lack of knowl- 
edge in this department is at the bottom of 
much merchandising trouble. The architectural 
department is making progress, and a new plan 
book is being issued. Prof. T. F. Laist, of 
Antioch College, an expert in home design, is in 
general charge. Not all the members really 
know or appreciate the volume and importance 
of the work done by the secretary’s office. The 
expanded service of the association has made 
necessary a larger revenue, so a new scale of 
dues has been worked out. The president asked 
support for the work of the district organiza- 
tions and stated that the association is more 
useful to the members than it ever has been 
before. From now on, Mr. Potter said, it is 
going to take careful management to make 
profits in the lumber business, 


The following committees were appointed : 
Resolutions—Charles J. Crehore, Elyria; T. A. 
Jones, Columbus, and J. G. Hughes, Newark. 


Nominations—Edgar Cummings, Cincinnati; J. 
Vv. O'Connor, Cuyahoga Falls, and L. O. Kilmer, 
Oak Harbor. 


Auditing—C. C. F. Sieving, Toledo; F. q 
ander, Niles, and Robert Futhey, Shadyside. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Torrence’s report was distributed 
in printed form, but President Potter asked him 
to elaborate some points. Before doing this 
Mr. Torrence stated that two charter members 
of the old Union association were present and 
he asked them to stand up. They were E, ¢ 
Gleason, Coshocton, and J. Henry Doppes, Cin. 
cinnati. Following the applause that greeted 
these veterans, the secretary stated he had made 
his report in printed form because not all the 
members knew of all the services of the aggo. 
ciation and so did not use them. New members 
also need to be informed about these things g 
that they may receive all the assistance to which 
they are entitled. The theory underlying the 
architectural department is that it shall be more 
than a source of building plans. It is a clear. 
ing house, and members are asked to loan plans 
and specifications so that the draftsmen can 
copy them. Popular plans are used hundreds 
of times over the State; and unless information 
is made available each dealer using a given plan 
must go to the labor of taking off the material 
bill. If this information is available in the 
association office it will save this duplication of 
work. In this connection the department in 
Antioch College is especially valuable. This 
architectural work had to be undertaken anyway, 
Director Laist, of Antioch, is a distinguished 
architect, whose work is widely known. He has 
general charge of the architectural department, 
He could not have been secured merely for the 
architectural department, but he is willing to 
take charge of it in connection with his eduea- 
tional work. 

Mr. Torrence stated he did not want the mem- 
bers to feel that the secretary’s office was in 
any sense trying to tell members how to con- 
duct their businesses. It is a laboratory for col- 
lecting and coérdinating useful information. He 
stated he had stayed away from vague activ- 
ities and potentials in his report and had made 
it a record of activities that are actually being 
carried on. 

In the absence of Treasurer W. G. Anderson, 
President Potter read the financial statement of 
the association. This report indicated that but 
one-third of the receipts came from dues paid 
by members. 

E. E. Lorimer, chairman of the committee on 
constitution and by-laws, reported out a new 
constitution that has been drawn to meet cer- 
tain new needs, such as providing for some of 
the expansions and services recently under- 
taken. After some detail discussion the report 
was adopted. 


Report of Committee on Legislation 

L. P. Lewin, chairman of the committee on 
legislation, corporation taxes and the lien law, 
stated that attacks on the lien law, like the poor, 
are always with us. He stated that he had 
asked his own attorney to make an analysis of 
the proposed uniform lien law bill as prepared 
by the Department of Commerce through a com- 
mittee, and this andlysis together with his own 
study had convinced him that the bill is inferior 
to the present Ohio law and is a dangerous mat- 
ter. He favored the reduction of the corpora- 
tion tax instead of its increase. The newspapers 
and others who engaged in trust busting some 
years ago are now baiting the corporations; 
apparently because it is a thing that politicians 
ean make popular. When the Government re- 
ports show a vast surplus it seems strange that 
the corporation tax should be raised instead of 
being lowered. Mr. Lewin also discussed insur- 
ance matters briefly. 


Combating Inroads of Substitutes 


L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, began his breezy address by recounting the 
fact that as substitute materials have cut in om 
lumber sales and as dealers other than lumber- 
men have taken on these side lines, lumber yards 
find their sales territory steadily narrowing. 
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lew Constitution to Provide for Growth 


The Southern Pine Association has taken ac- 
count of this fact and has made some extensive 
efforts to hold the lumber markets for lumber. 
It has spent large sums of money and plans to 
spend still more. It started the matter of grade 
marking, a practice that is pretty well accepted 
by the public and that is being adopted, by 
other lumber associations. It is even being 
adopted by walnut growers, and each English 
walnut sold by a certain western association 
has a brand stamped upon it. The southern 
pine people are helping the entire industry by 
educating the public and the trade to build 
better houses. Mr. Putman told of a trip 
through the storm area of Florida and of the 
evidence he found that a frame house, properly 
puilt, will stand up in storms better than any 
other type of construction. Out of this in- 
vestigation has come information about the 
fifteen essential points of construction. The 
association is building a frame house in Miami, 
designed by Miami architects and approved by 
the city authorities. This house and its con- 
struction is being broadcast by means of adver- 
tising to the entire country. The association 
is expanding its inspection service and is arrang- 
ing that retailers or contractors or owners can 
secure immediate inspection of stock. It is em- 
ploying technical men who are capable of han- 
dling problems of building codes or industrial 
uses of lumber. In this way it plans to stop the 
inroads of substitutes into fields better served 
by lumber. 


Perfecting Salesmen’s Organizations 


Mr. Putman is engaged in organizing the 
southern pine salesmen and bringing to them 
information which they and the retailers need. 
He held a luncheon meeting in the Neil House 
this noon for these salesmen and perfected an 
organization preparatory to this intensive cam- 
paign. He recounted some tests which have 
been made in these meetings to show the rela- 
tive merits of wood and substitutes. He told 
of two house frames built in a certain city to 
demonstrate the difference between good and 
poor construction. He displayed some new 
booklets gotten out to aid dealers to sell lattice 
work and lawn furniture and built-in features. 
He closed by stating that lumber is still being 
sold, that it is going to be available for all 
time in ample quantities and that lumbermen 
have reasons for being proud of it and for refus- 
ing to be placed in an apologetic position. 

W. W. Wood, of New York, made a brief 
statement of the work of raising $5,000,000 pro- 
motion fund that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is preparing to use to 
conserve markets for lumber and mentioned the 
booklet ‘‘Full Speed Ahead,’’ which explains 
the campaign. 

L. P. Lewin offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, endorsing the promotion campaign and 
urging that retailers be fully recognized in the 
campaign. 

The association is offering prizes for attend- 
ance. Cards are issued to each member who en- 
ters the room before the session opens. These 
are drawn at the close of the session, and if 
the men whose names are drawn are still in the 
room they receive the prizes. The winners at the 
first session were C. E. Bice, G. Z. Wagner and 
E. E. Lorimer. First prize was a $5 gold piece; 
second, a box of cigars; third, a box of candy. 

Entertainment this evening is a reception and 
dance. The Masque of the Home, by T. F. Laist, 
is being repeated. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CoLumBus, Ox10, Jan. 20.—The Thursday 
morning session was given over to a study of 
costs, with J. Harold Peterson, of Toledo, in 
the chair. H. Carl Haag, of Cleveland, was the 
first speaker and dealt with reduction of hand- 
ling costs. He outlined the National cost sys- 
tem briefly. Figures compiled by the use of 
the system indicated points where improvements 
could be made. Some rearrangement was made 


in the yard so that more stock moves directly 
from car to the pile. Mr. Haag thinks his 
handling system is efficient, and he uses cost 
figures to keep the cost from rising. The sys- 
tem tells the company when the working force 
should be decreased. Handling costs include 
labor on lumber and building material, also mill 
labor, shop expense on building materials, main- 
tenance repairs on yard, depreciation and pro- 
rated share of insurance and rent. Since the 
gross margins are becoming narrower, the 
dealer must know his costs every thirty days or 
oftener. Answering the question of A. C. Davis, 
of Columbus, Mr. Haag said his in-handling 
expense is $1.55 and his out-handling expense 
is $1.78 a thousand. In commenting on this 
speech, Mr. Peterson said he could not find a 
man using the National system who would do 
without it. 

In discussing delivery expense, J. V. O’Con- 
nor, of Akron, stated that cost figures had 
proved he was not as efficient as he thought. 
He changed the piling arrangements and ar- 
ranged for transfer loads to save time of truck 
in loading. His coal department has no delivery 
equipment, but hires the yard’s lumber trucks. 
He found by tabulations that old trucks were 
too costly. He uses speed trucks that will carry 
full loads at legal speed limits. He found 
heavy trucks got stuck in pulling into lots and 
so were inefficient. He has standardized on a 
single size of pneumatic tires for all machines. 
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His present delivery cost is $1.44 a thousand 
feet, and he believes this can be reduced by 25 
cents. Some good dealers do not keep costs, 
but ‘would be better dealers if they did keep 


them. He knows the average length of delivery . 


and the average cost; so for extra long hauls he 
knows how muclt to add to the price. 


Tells of Costs on Truck Operation 


C. V. Gough, of the Gough Lumber Co., Akron, 
in continuing the diseussion, stated that trucks 
were the best salesmen. He presented a tabu- 
lated cost sheet on fourteen trucks and stated 
that the first year he kept cost figures he reduced 
delivery costs $3,806 with the same delivery ton- 
nage. He has a mechanical device showing the 
actual time trucks are in motion and was able 
to reduce the standing time to less than half 
the former figures. He analyzed the chart show- 
ing the mileage and tonnage and repairs and 
gas consumption of each truck, and reduced 
cost to mileage basis. He has a system of prizes 
for the most efficient drivers and a system of 
reduction for injury to sidewalks, trees, trucks 
and tools. ‘Accurate figures for depreciation 
and interest indicate that old trucks show as low 
operating costs as new. An analysis shows that 
if full loads are carried, heavy trucks are more 


efficient than light. These figures are inex- 
pensive to keep and result in large saving. 
[Nore: A description of this system appeared 
on the front page and page 85 of the Aug. 7, 
1926, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EpIror. } 

George H. Walker, of Canton, in discussing 
reduction of administration costs, stated figures 
showed that yard lumber and siding and floor- 
ing were not yielding a profit, and that all 
profits were coming from the sale of finish and 
building material. Prices were adjusted with- 
out hurting the volume of sales. During the lat- 
ter part of the year, the volume shrunk so that 
he wondered if this was due to maintaining 
prices. The Canton Cost Study Club got C. L. 
Battelle to make an unidentified classification 
that showed all yards were losing both volume 
and profits. One yard lost but 2 percent of 
volume and 50 percent of profit, so this study 
strengthened the hands of the dealers who were 
maintaining prices. Mr. Walker mentioned a 
number of office short cuts, such as installation 
of bookkeeping machines that help to keep down 
expense. 

Mr. Peterson mentioned the saving in insur- 
ance produced by cost knowledge. As the vol- 
ume of stock shifts, it is possible to adjust the 
amount of insurance carried. 


What Cost Figures Indicated 


B. A. Briggs, of Cleveland, in discussing the 
increase of spread, stated that in Cleveland a 
decrease of volume had started price cutting. 
Cost figures indicated that 60 percent of the 
volume was on an estimated business, and but 
5 percent was bearing the full list price. This 
60 percent produced no net profit, so all the actu- 
al profit made was made on but 40 percent of the 
sales. The cost system revealed these facts and 
prepared the dealers for making the necessary 
reforms. He stated that some dealers objected 
to the cost system because it gave a man a 
headache at the end of every month, but added 
that the monthly headache is better than a 
stroke at the end of the year. 

Earl Lesher, of Cleveland, described the 
printed price list used in his city. This list 
contains nearly all the articles handled and 
shows thé dead-line price below which loss be- 
gins. He described the method of using the 
list, and stated that it has some disadvantage, 
such as making difficult the figuring of specials 
and taking no account of the fact that certain 
items may be slow movers in particular yards, 
but added that the advantages far outweighed 
the disadvantages. 

Mr. Battelle then made a summary by show- 
ing a tabulated list made up from reports of 
100 yards covering a 5-year period. This list 
shows that during the last two years, volume and 
profits have been declining. He described some 
points of the National cost system and stated 
that it had been tested by five years of use. 

Mr. Peterson mentioned the monthly cost 
bulletin issued by the Ohio association, and at 
his suggestion a motion was passed suggest- 
ing to other associations that they too publish 
such bulletins for the purpose of general com- 
parison. 

Following the intensive study of facts, there 
was presented a playlet called ‘‘From Red to 
Black,’’ written by Mrs. James J. Nance, show- 
ing in an amusing way how the old school lum- 
berman learned that new methods of cost ac- 
counting bring prosperity and happiness. The 
parts were taken by Ohio lumbermen and ladies. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Charles J. Crehore, of Elyria, opened the aft- 
ernoon session by discussing the problem pre- 
sented to the retail trade by the manufacturer 
who makes direct quotations to customers. He 
stated that retailers are net good salesmen, and 
so are qualified to criticize the methods of those 
who are. 

Salesmen of real estate and automobiles must 
find the prospects, and sell to them, even though 
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such prospects had never thought of buying. 
There is a point, however, beyond which it is 
not ethical for the manufacturer to push retail 
sales. This point is passed by some manufac- 
turers of cement, wall board and insulating 
material. 


Unethical Selling Disorganizes Trade 


Cement manufacturers’ salesmen are required 
to know every buyer of cement. Some of them 
are obliged to do such things as follow truck- 
loads of cement, to find out who the purchaser 
was, and then persuade him to cancel his pre- 
vious order and buy a different brand. Mr. 
Crehore mentioned the case of a single car being 
sold three times in this way, though but one 
ear was used. Such methods disorganize retail 
trade, and train buyers in bad business habits. 

In small cities, not every manufacturer can 
have a reputable retail dealer. But if all the 
manufacturers persist in trying for business in 
a small city, the cement trade is spoiled for 
everybody. Some other materials, such as insu- 
lation, are being largely sold through dealers, 
but manufacturers still have the old idea of 
getting trade where they can. The practice of 
these old methods will inevitably put the new 
trade on the same unsatisfactory basis as the 
cement business has reached. 

Mr. Crehore stated that he had no remedy 
to suggest, but merely wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the problem. The presi- 
dent asked for a discussion, but no one would 
suggest a solution. 


High-Powered Mail Order Selling 

R. F. Goodnow, of the Wood Homes Bureau, 
Cleveland, discussed the economies claimed by 
mail order houses. He drew on his own experi- 
ence of some years in selling ready-cut houses. 
The secret of the success of the companies mar- 
keting such houses is high-powered salesmanship, 
he asserted. Salesmen are taught to sell com- 
plete houses, and not merely so many pieces of 
lumber. They offer turn-key jobs, and by means 
of pictures they help a prospect visualize a com- 
plete home. One such concern has a remarkable 
exhibit in Cleveland, and spends large sums in 
advertising. 
Things Mail-Order Buyer Doesn’t Think of 


Mr. Goodnow then mentioned certain objec- 
tionable features of the mail-order service. 
Freights are nearly always higher than the 
prospect has been led to believe they would be. 
The car when received must be unloaded from a 
certain side, and if it is not spotted correctly 
on the railroad track there is trouble in getting 
it relocated. In Cleveland, the consignee must 
hire a 5-ton truck at $30 a day. Due to the 
hurry in unloading, to avoid demurrage, the 
goods are seldom tallied as taken from the car, 
and it is difficult for the purchaser to secure ad- 
justments for shortages. A+ trained carpenter 
ean sort the shipment, according to instructions, 
but the average carpenter can not do so. To pro- 
tect finish, a shelter must be erected. Framing 
lumber is usually poor stuff. Assembly plans 


are hard to use. Built-in features are usually 
omitted, for the sellers are aiming at a low 
lump-sum price. Porches are frequently extra. 
Grade entrances, and coal bins, and fruit cup- 
boards are not provided for. The house plan 
may not conform to the building code of the 
city in which iv is to be used. Changes in con- 
struction are usually necessary, and are hard to 
arrange. Usually trim is not sanded. 

Mr. Goodnow said he did not think that the 
exact methods of ready-cut merchandising could 
be adopted by retailers with success, but it 
might be possible for retail yards to work out 
with manufacturers a plan for fabricating some 
units. The mail-order houses make much of 
their financial service. Methods of financing 
customers suitable for the retail lumberman are 
within his reach. 

Mr. Goodnow then described the methods of 
the Wood Homes Bureau in developing, for 
Cleveland retailers, services to satisfy fully the 
desire of prospective builders who have been 
attracted by catalog offers. The bureau has 
pamphlets on sound construction, and on 
methods for helping a customer along until he 
has a completed home. Homes built by the 
bureau’s methods are more satisfactory, and 
can have the stamp of the owner’s individuality. 
Following his address, Mr. Goodnow answered 
a number of questions on details. 


Advantages of Package Trim 


H. W. Stearns then described the advantages 
of wrapped or package trim among which he 
named the following: It is advantageous to 
manufacturers because it allows utilization of 
short lengths; fine finish can be produced by 
low-priced labor; it helps standardize patterns, 
reduces inventories and upholds grades; it 
makes for ease of estimation and is easily tal- 
lied; it is delivered and kept in better condition 
and saves time in seraping and cleaning. 


Value of Cost Study Clubs 


Don Battelle answered a number of questions 
growing out of the discussion on cost accounting 
at the morning session. He stated that the or- 
ganization of cost study clubs is simple and 
consists of finding time once in two months 
when the users of the national system in a given 
group can meet, at which one of the cost ac- 
countants can attend the meeting and submit 
consensus reports for that group, and points of 
interest are discussed. A few dealers in a given 
town can profitably organize a cost study club, 
but the benefits are greater if all join in. The 
system can be applied in whole or in part to 
planing mills. O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, re- 
marked that some dealers stay out, although 
they admit that the work is improving competi- 
tive conditions. They think they get benefits 
without cost, but they do not get the full bene- 
fit without coming in. One valuable feature of 
such clubs is the regular meeting of competitors, 


— 
the mutual acquaintances thus formed, ang the 
open discussion of difficulties. 

The value of the California grade cert; 
of which a copy was displayed, was commen 
on by Adolph Pfund. This certificate lists ma. 
terials and grades and certifies that the grades 
mentioned are those established by manufagtyy. 
ers’ associations. He suggested its use in con- 
nection with lumber standards, and thought tha 
a statement to the effect that materials conform 
to United States standards would carry Weight 
with the public. He complimented the Ohio 
dealers on the progress made in studying costs 
and mentioned the experience of a study club 
in another State that investigated the common 
belief that all estimated bills are competitive, 
Out of more than a thousand estimated bills but 
10 percent received four bids and about two. 
thirds had been bid on by a single dealer, 
Making full use of such study clubs requires the 
work of a leader who can hold men together ang 
bring difficulties of cost finding or competition 
into the open for full discussion. 

The same sort of study is valuable in ingyr. 
ance matters, for many dealers have no adequate 
notion of the amount or kind of insurance they 
should carry. The speaker touched briefly on 
lumber advertising and commended the trade 
promotion campaign sponsored by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He thought 
all manufacturers should push wood construe- 
tion, but added that there is a place for adver- 
tising of individual species. He suggested that 
much information about sound construction has 
been gathered by manufacturers but is not made 
easily available, and expressed the hope that a 
chart of standard construction, approved by 
manufacturers, retailers and architects, might 
be prepared to be placed on the walls of retail 
offices. He defended the retailers against the 
charge that they are abandoning lumber for 
sidelines, stating that retailers are still lumber- 
men with a firm belief in lumber as a building 
material, but some other materials are making a 
place for themselves in the building world and 
must be recognized on their merits. The retail- 
ers are the logical distributers of this material 
and should not be censured for handling it. He 
closed by referring to the thrill of a profit in 
a bill of lumber. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Howard Potter, Worthington. 

First vice president—Charles J. Crehore, Blyria. 

_ vice president—E. E. Lorimer, Zanes- 
7 Treasurer—W. G. Anderson, Franklin. 

Attendance prizes were awarded to J. Wesley 
Jones, H. H. Eveland and H. A. Winkler. 

The banquet was held in the ballroom of the 
Neil House this evening. Charles W. Newcomb, 
of Cleveland, the famous humorist, spoke on 
‘*Psychology cf Laughter.’’ Other entertain- 
ment features consisted of singing and specialty 
dancing. 


Ohio Retailers Expect Good Business in 1927 


H. W. BacuTsL, Bachtel Lumber Co., Canton.— 
We feel that the lumber business in Canton will be 
better than last year. We are basing our belief 
on reports received from contractors and builders. 
Last year we had a slow year because real estate 
men and builders did no group building. This year 
there will be considerable of this work done. Last 
year there were more homes of a cheaper sort built 
by individuals. 


Morris W. Monroe, E. B. Stephenson Lumber Co., 
Celina.—Prospects for trade in our community are 
about the same as last year. We believe we will 
have a steady normal trade. The farm trade is 
now brisk, owing to bad crops and weather condi- 
tions. The farm business is the principal part of 
our trade and naturally we do not expect any in- 
crease over last year. Factories in our town are 
running full time and that helps the situation. 


McCase Howe, sales manager Slagle Lumber Co., 
Lima.—With zere weather prevailing in our section 
trade right now is rather dull but it is better than 
expected. We believe considerable business will de- 
velop in the next sixty days and look for a good 
volume for the year. We are very optimistic of 
the future and believe there will be a good deal of 


construction work start when weather conditions 
are right. 


C. H. Gites, Rowe & Giles Lunrber Co., Chagrin 
Falls.—We believe conditions are not the best in 
our locality because of labor troubles. We are ex- 
pecting a better demand later on. We will un- 
doubtedly be handicapped for the first six months 
of the year. 


E. L. ZoumMan, C. 8S. Garretson Lumber Co., San- 
dusky.—In looking over the situation we believe 
prospects are equally as good as last year. In some 
respects we believe they are better. Business in 
1926 was not quite as good as during the previous 
year but we believe that 1927 will be better. A large 
Federal appropriation to deepen the channel at San- 
dusky is expected to help matters. 


Joun R. GALLAGHER, Cellar Lumber Co., Wester- 
ville—We are of the opinion trade will be about 
normal during 1927. We are not looking for any 
boom but believe it will be a normal year. We de- 
pend on the farm trade to a large extent, and it 
appears there is an improvement in the financial 
condition of the farmers. We experience a good 
deal of trade from poultry raisers who are making 
many changes and adding to their buildings. 


W. I. SHuter, Hankey Lumber & Building Co., 
Bowling Green.—General business conditions are 
not very good in our territory. There are no indi- 
cations of new construction work being brisk and 
we will have to depend mostly on remodeling and 
repair work. We had a rather good year in 1926 
as we had a large rubber factory located in our 
city and that helped to stimulate building. 


M. E. RusseEtu, Euclid Avenue Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land.—Last year was not a good one for our com- 
pany and conditions are not very bright for busi- 
ness this year. Building in our city is slightly 
overdone and we look for a let-down to a certain 
extent. This will continue until we get caught up 
to the construction work which has been done. 
Labor troubles in the building trade have much to 
do with general conditions, and we can not say 
just what will happen in that respect. 


E. E. Lorimer, Herdman Sash, Door & Lumber 
Co., Zanesville.—Prospects for business this year 
are not very flattering in our section. We have 
nothing tangible on which to base our hopes. We 
are optimistic, however, and may experience & 
pretty fair volume. I am speaking more particu- 


larly of the millwork end of our business; as to 
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the lumber business proper, trade has been rather 
satisfactory and we believe it will continue so 
during the year. We are affected by the dullness in 
the coal mining industry to a certain extent and 
can not hope for very much in that way. 


H. M. Kine, James Lumber Co., Springfield.— 
prospects for business are very good in our commu- 
nity. Last year was a good one and we expect a bet- 
ter year in 1927. All factories are working full time 
and this makes money plentiful. We are doing 
a lot of figuring already although the building sea- 
gon has not yet started. In every way we look for 
a better trade than last year. 


Cc. L. BLoxer, Bloker Lumber Co., Lindsay.—Our 
prospects for trade in 1927 are about the same as 
Jast year. We were handicapped in 1926 because 
farmers were unable to save their wheat crop and 
thus could not do any building or remodeling. We 
nave not done any figuring as that does not start 
yntil the latter part of February. 


CLARENCE GALLAGHER, Chillicothe Lumber Co., 
Chillicothe —We find prospects in both home and 
industrial building quite good. Figuring on con- 
struction work is starting off earlier than usual 
which is a good indication of a rather busy year. 
Farmers in our section are in good shape as a rule 
and will spend money for new work as well as re- 
pairing. We have just gone through the best year 
in the history of our company. 


J. G. Hueues, Smith Lumber Co., Newark.—Basic 
business conditions in our section are fair. We are 
starting some figuring which indicates a fair amount 
of construction work. The year 1926 was a fairly 
good one although we had a slight decrease in 
yolume. We expect a steady growth in our 
community with no booms or depressions. 


Waiter G. Meyer, George Meyer & Sons Lumber 
Co., Maderia.—Prospects for a good volume of busi- 
ness in the lumber trade in our section are very 
good. We had a good year in 1926 and look for 
fully as good a trade, if not slightly better, in 1927. 
There is considerable figuring on new work, espe- 
cially home building, which is the big feature of 
our trade. We are optimistic and can not see any 
reason why trade in 1927 should not be satisfac- 
tory. 





G. F. Stroup, Stroup Bros. Lumber Co., Alli- 
ance.—We believe things will move along all right 
during 1927. Of course there will not be any build- 
ing boom but we expect a good business. We 
are already pretty busy on figuring and taking care 
of orders and as a result are very optimistic of the 
future. We had a good year in 1926 and we look 
for as good a year, if not better, in 1927. 


R. A. Miutupre, R. A. Miller Lumber. Co., Middle- 
port.—It looks a good deal better this year than in 
some previous years. We have had more or less 
trouble in the coal mining sections of our territory 
and after the settlement of the scale in April be- 
lieve that trade will expand considerably. There 
is a fair amount of work coming up at this time 
and it looks brighter than for the last three 
years. 


ARTHUR SLAGLE, Slagle Lumber Co., Greenfield.— 
Prospects for business this year are not very prom- 
ising in our section. The farmers, on whom we 
depend for a large part of our business, have not 
been prosperous and construction work will be cur- 
tailed. Farmers, however, are in a little better 
shape than they were and we expect them to come 
around all right at a later date. There was prac- 
tically no home building in Greenfield last year. 


E. A. Prentice, E. A. Prentice Lumber Co., 
Columbus.—We look for a good year, not only in 
southern pine and other varieties of lumber, but 
in millwork as well. Figuring for this time of 
year is brisk, indicating a lot of construction 
work when the weather opens. We look for a bet- 
ter volume than in 1926, which was a good year. 


T. A. Jonns, Doddington Co., Columbus.—Indi- 
cations point to a normal building year in 1927, 
especially as far as home construction is con- 
cerned. Of course we can not look for as much 
big work in the business section as we had last 
year. We are expecting the usual volume in the 
early part of 1927, as the outlook is good. 


F. Everson PowsELu, Powell Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co., Columbus.—The prospects for 1927 are 
good for the first six months at least and the live, 
go-getter dealer will do a good business. Condi- 
tions are in good shape, generally speaking, for 
the live fellow to have a good volume in 1927. 


R. P. Creviston, Lima Lumber Co., Lima.—In 
our city there are rumors that Henry Ford will 


begin a big development. If that takes place we 
will have a good business in the lumber trade in 
1927. Otherwise conditions do not appear very 
bright to me. The year 1926 was the worst we 
have ever experienced and 1927 does not look any 
better unless the Ford development takes place. 


BD. I. Lorsper, Lorber Lumber Co., Van Wert.— 
Our business runs along at about an even keel 
from one year to the next. We depend largely on 
the farm trade and thus do not have any booms or 
depressions. Prospects for business in 1927 are 
fair, although farmers have not been very pros- 
perous during the last few years. I believe that 
our business will be within a few: thousand dol- 
lars of the volume we had in 1926. 


RALPH OBERDORFER, West Side Lumber Co., Lan- 
caster.—Our prospects for business in 1927 are 
good. We already have a number of jobs going 
through our estimating department and more are 
coming up soon. The volume of sales fell off in 
1926 more than 11 percent, but general conditions 
are good and we expect to recover the lost ground. 
All the local factories are operating to capacity 
which means a good deal in the lumber business. 


H. L. CLark, Wickliffe Lumber Co., Wickliffe.— 
Prospects for the first six months in 1927 are 
good and we believe we will have an excellent 
business. Through coéperation and organization 
we can make the last six months good. We did 
less business in 1926 than the previous year, but 
made a better profit. We will follow the same 
policy this year. 


H. F. Kirrris, Athens Lumber Co., Glouster.— 
We believe prospects for 1927 are brighter than 
at this time last year. Last year trade was not as 
good, because coal mines in our section were 
closed for a greater part of the time. We depend 
on the mines as the industry to furnish money 





We CANNOT do EVERYTHING 
AT ONCE but we CAN ‘DO SOME- 


THING AT ONCE. 
—A.C. Coolidge. 








for good lumber business. A settlement of the 
scale will come up April 1 and if that is accom- 
plished without much delay we should have a good 
trade during the year. We feel optimistic at 
this time. 


HowarpD Porter, Potter Lumber & Supply Co., 
Worthington.—The volume of business in 1927 
will be fair, probably a little less than in 1926. 
Profits will only come to those who operate eco- 
nomically and watch the corners. Suburban and 
farm building in our section will be good, in fact, 
better than it has been for several years. I am 
optimistic and believe 1927 will be a good one 
for the man who looks after his business properly. 


Haruey G. Rosy, Minerva Lumber Co., Minerva.— 
Prospects for business during 1927 are about as 
usual, There will be a normal amount of home 
building and some figuring is being done although 
it is a little early for that. Farmers are not 
feeling the best and thus building in the rural 
sections will not be brisk. 


EpwarpD Breck, Beck Lumber Co., Monroe, Mich.— 
We had a good year in 1926 and it is too early in 
1927 to make a prediction as to what we can ex- 
pect. 


T. O. GILLILAND, Circleville Lumber Co., Circle- 
ville—Conditions in our section are fairly good 
in many respects. We expect about the same vol- 
ume as in 1926, which was satisfactory. The farm 
trade is expected to be fair while the trade in the 
city is expected to be better than last year. There 
is some estimating going on but this work does not 
start until the latter part of February. 


F. J. Coesney, Miles Avenue Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land.—We believe business prospects are somewhat 
better this year than in 1926. Things are much 
brighter and we think many of the labor troubles 
may be settled. We have been doing a good deal 
of estimating during the last two weeks, showing 
a large number of projects are being thought of. 


One of the features of building this year will be 
home construction and less speculative building. 


J. E. SHEPPARD, Washington Lumber Co., Wash- 
ington Court House.—All indications in our com- 
munity point to a fair business in lumber during 
1927. We had a good trade in 1926 but should bet- 
ter the records somewhat. It is our opinion condi- 
tions among farmers have improved and we should 
benefit thereby. J 


M. B. Sprice, Sprigg Lumber Co., Weston, W. 
Va.—Prospects for demand in the lumber trade 
are better this year than in 1926. We expect 
a fair trade, probably better than last year. Mines 
in our section are being operated at full time and 
that is one of the best features for a larger volume 
of orders. 


ALFRED Lex, Pickaway County Lumber Co., Cir- 
cleville—While we had a very good year and did 
a good business we expect as good a year in 1927. 
It is six weeks too early for figuring so we can 
hardly judge just how brisk trade will start off. 
Conditions in our section are sound and we can not 
see why trade should not be satisfactory. 


E. F. Steruen, Stephen Lumber Co., Upper San- 
dusky.—While the construction work to be done 
will be mostly remodeling and repair, prospects are 
very good for a steady trade in 1927. Farmers are 
building poultry and animal sheds more than ever 
before. Last year was generally satisfactory and 
we believe 1927 will be equally as good. 


L. W. Rosperts, Athens Lumber Co., Athens.— 
Last year was a bad one with us, because coal min- 
ing experienced a depression. Prospects for 1927 
are better. We think we have reached the bottom 
and will start on the up-grade. We will have some 
home building, some industrial building and also 
some building at Ohio University, located in Athens. 


W. H. Devoss, Greenfield.—While 1926 was 
rather poor, we believe trade will be better in 1927. 
It is like a safety valve on an engine; sometimes 
you have a good head of steam and at other times 
you have not. Things go by cycles. 


E_.Mer L. BEELMAN, Beelman Manufacturing & 
Lumber Co., Willard.—It looks quite favorable for 
business for the retail lumber trade this year. We 
are at a railroad center and all of the people are 
busy. The railroads are making a number of im- 
provements which are bringing money into the com- 
munity. There will undoubtedly be a good amount 
of home building. We had a good year in 1926. 


Haro_tp W. Dicn, McDowell & Torrence, Xenia.— 
Farm trade looks about the same as last year and 
city trade looks considerably better. Indications 
are that our business will be about 10 percent better 
than last year. We are very optimistic for the 
future as there will be a considerable amount of 
construction work. 


F. L. Faust, Huntington Sash, Door & Trim Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.—We have just gone through a 
period of readjustment and demand has not been 
good in our section. Prospects are much better 
now and we believe trade will expand during 1927. 
We look for more building and for things to become 
normal in a short time. 


J. H. Mitus, Caldwell Planing Mills Co., Cald- 
well.—Conditions in the lumber business in our 
section are not good. The mines have been down 
for the last two years until recently when there 
was a boom, but we do not know how long it will 
last. There is very little home building but a fair 
amount of remodeling and repairing. 


B. W. Harris, Breckville Mill Co., Breckville.— 
Prospects for business in 1927 are very good with 
us. Indications point to a good deal of home build- 
ing and there will be some other work going for- 
ward also. We are very optimistic in our section, 
which is just south of Cleveland. There is an 
especially large number of suburban homes to be 
built this summer. 


L. D. Harer, Minter Homes Co., Huntington, W. 
Va.—Things have been pretty tight with us in 
Huntington during the last year or more. We be- 
lieve that a turn for the better has taken place and 
that there will be a steady improvement this year. 
There was too much speculative building several 
years ago and we were not only overbuilt but under- 
financed. These conditions are now righting them- 
selves. 


D. W. Brnsow, Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co., 
Columbus.—We have just got in shape to do busi- 
ness since we were burned out last summer. Indica- 
tions point to a fairly busy season. In fact, indica- 
tions are quite good for home and apartment build- 
ing during the coming year. 
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DENVER, COLO., Jan. 
15.—‘‘Build a Home 
First’’ was a slogan 
very much in evidence at 





R. E. SPENCER, 
Denver, Colo. ; 
Retiring President 





the twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the 
Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association 
which was held in this city Jan. 13, 14 and 15 
in the Cosmopolitan Hotel. [Nore: A prelimi- 
nary report of this convention appeared on page 
75 of the Jan. 15 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN.—EpiToR.] The convention was called 
to order Thursday afternoon by President R. 
E. Spencer, of the Spencer Lumber Co., Denver. 
In his opening address President Spencer 
stressed optimism, service to the public and co- 
operation with fellow tradesmen. ‘‘The time 
when the lumber business could be operated on 
a hit or miss plan has gone,’’ said President 
Spencer. He urged those present to know the 
cost of doing business as this information is 
necessary. He further stated that it was his 
opinion that much of ‘‘grabbing’’ of business 
would be stopped if the cost of doing business 
was known at all times. ‘‘It is up to the lumber 
merchant to get and retain the confidence of 
his customers,’’ said President Spencer. ‘‘If 





a retail lumber dealer cuts a price when figuring- 


a bill of lumber for a customer and asks that 
eustomer to keep the fact ‘under his hat,’ right 
then the customer loses confidence in the lum- 
bermen and is pretty apt to think he will do the 
same thing for some other customer and prob- 
ably go a little lower in his price. Have one 
price for all.’’ 

The reports of Secretary T. J. Vincent and 
Treasurer Jay T. Chapin, which followed, showed 
the association to be in good conditien finan- 
cially and to be gaining ground from every 
angle. Secretary Vincent stated that a great 
deal of good had resulted from local and group 
meetings within the territory of the association 
during the last year and he hoped that a greater 
number of these meetings will be held during 
the present year. 


Costs Considered 


The results of a survey made by the Univer- 
sity of Colorado extension department on the 
cost of doing business came next. This was 
conducted by Mortimer B. Daniels. This sur- 
vey gave figures compiled from reports from 
fourteen retail yards in Colorado and showed the 
average costs of doing business at those yards. 

Dr. Don C. Sowers, of the department, made 
a brief talk relative to the report and how the 
figures had been secured and arranged. He also 
asked for a vote as to whether it was deemed 
worth-while on the part of the members of the 
organization. It was voted to continue to work 
next year and a number promised to send in 
their cost data. 

‘*The Rising Cost of Doing Business; How 
Can the Dealer ‘Hold Down’ His Costs?’’ was 
the subject of a general discussion that followed 
and which was lead by R. C. Todd, of La Junta, 
Colo. Mr. Todd pointed out that during dull 
times a dealer could carry small stocks and not 
tie up money in large stocks. He advocated 
cutting down all expenses with the exception of 
advertising. ‘‘In these days of keen competition 
one can not let down on advertising,’’ said Mr. 
Todd, ‘‘but be sure it is good advertising. 
There is much money spent these days in so 
called advertising that doesn’t do the adver- 


tiser any good. The ‘Build a Home First’ idea 
is mighty good advertising. I take off my hat 
to the automobile man. He is out to sell an 
automobile first and he is getting results. Why 
can’t we paint a picture of the pleasures of 
owning a home and sell that idea?’’ 


Getting New Business 


A. A. Ladd was the leader in the discussion 
that followed, ‘‘New Ways and Means of Get- 
ting New Business.’’ In this discussion it was 
brought out that the ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ 
idea could be used; also that rebuilding of old 
homes and repair work around homes in towns 
and farms in the country offers a big field. 

A very able address was presented by ‘‘ Par- 
son’’ P. A. Simpkin, of Hoo-Hoo in which he 
stressed codperation among the men of the in- 
dustry and laid particular stress on coédperation 
on the part of members of the Rocky Mountain 
association and the industry on the West Coast. 
He also had a good word to say for Hoo-Hoo, 
for which cause he has done so much. 

The session ended with the appointment of 
the following ecmmittees: 

Nominating—W. R. Grier, chairman; U. J. 


Warren, W. E. McClung, W. C. Kurtz, H. H. 
Bakken and F. R. Frankberger. 


Resolutions—U. J. Warren, Warren Lumber 
Co., Fort Morgan, chairman; I. F. Downer, Hallack 
& Howard Lumber Co., Denver, and W. HE. Mc- 
Clung, Newton Lumber Co., Colorado Springs. 

A good time was had at the Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation held in the hotel immediately follow- 
ing the adjournment of the session. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


A report on the tenth annual convention of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held recently in New Orleans by T. C. 
Hurst, of Arvada, Colo., opened the Friday 
morning session. Mr. Hurst presented his re- 
port in a very interesting manner and those 
present who did not attend the convention in 
New Orleans were made to realize what a very 
worth-while convention they had missed. 


Wood Is Best Building Material 


Prof. Earl Jay Glade, of the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, gave the delegates 
many new ideas about the value of wood in 
home construction in his talk that followed Mr. 
Hurst’s. This address was one of the features 
of the convention. His subject was ‘‘ Distinctive 
Selling Points of Wood Construction for 
Homes.’’ Strength, durability and beauty were 
the three cardinal qualities in building material 
emphasized by the speaker, who declared that 
nothing exceeds wood in all these respects. Ver- 
satility in architectural expression was the 
second point in favor of wood construction, and 
the speaker pronounced it ‘‘the most plastic 
building material now available.’’ The imagina- 
tion of the builder is not limited when he is 
working with wood. The third factor in favor 
of wood is that there is no other material for 
home building so long-lived. ‘‘If the right 
species of wood is chosen,’’ said Prof. Glade, 
‘fa wooden built home, properly constructed, 
will serve for generations. The heat-retaining 
and cold-resisting qualities of wood are funda- 
mental arguments in its favor and in connec- 
tion with these is its superlative ability to. re- 
sist moisture.’’ 

Prof. Glade also took up the adverse argument 
often used against wooden construction, namely, 
the cost of painting. He proved that the differ- 
ence in original cost as compared with brick and 
stone, is sufficient to pay for repainting over a 
period of many years with the added benefit of 
perfect protection and artistic effects with each 
repainting. In five years the newness of the 
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Mountain Dealers Discuss Ways! of 
Authorities Analyze Merits of Wood and Results 


brick and stone structure is gone and can not 
be regained, said the speaker. With wood eop. 
struction the decorative effects are unlimited, 
Other features discussed were fire hazards 
artistic interior effects and frost resistance, al] 
of which give considerations in favor of wood, 


Credits and Collections 


**Credits and Collections and Installment 
Selling,’’ was a general discussion subject lead 
by William A. Fults, manager of the Souther 
Wyoming Lumber Co., Laramie, Wyo. It was 
brought to light during the discussion that lum. 
bermen are inclined to be lax in their credits, 
This should not be as people have gotten into 
the habit of thinking that must pay all their 
other bills before they pay their lumber bill, 
The installment plan for the lumber yard re. 
ceived unfavorable comment. 

The next number was a talk, illustrated with 
stereopticon slides, by Don Critchfield, director 
of the retail dealers’ department of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau. In the forty-eight slides 
made from pictures Mr. Critchfield has accumv- 
lated, several sales ideas used by other retailers 
throughout the United States were illustrated, 
The pictures were the result of a study made by 
Mr. Critchfield covering a period of the last ten 
years. The slides illustrated display rooms, 
newspaper ads, magazine ads, direct by mail 
circulars. used by the direct-to-consumer firms 
for selling lumber in the way of finished homes, 
and retail lumber merchandising ideas. Mr, 
Critchfield said the retail lumberman has the 
greatest opportunity he has ever had to sell 
lumber by selling buildings. His trade has been 
educated by direct-to-consumer advertising as 
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well as by all national advertising of other 
products, to buy happiness, comfort, pride of 
owning the home, making housekeeping a pleas- 
ure ete. ‘‘We lumbermen should try our best 
to learn first all the sales facts about the lum- 
ber we sell,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘and apply the 
same advertising methods other retail lumber- 
men have found successful.’’ 

Mr. Critchfield intends to develop the retail 
dealer department of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau in such a way that retail lumbermen will 
have complete sales information about the 
merits of the woods they sell. District meetings 
in coéperation with local lumbermen will be held 
in order to place such information before the 
retailers. 
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of Survey of Costs of Conducting Retail Yard 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The Friday afternoon session opened with a 
very entertaining feature and a lot of good 
ideas. It was a playlet in two acts, furnished 
by Don Critehfield and entitled, ‘‘ The Old Lum- 
per Yard and the New Lumber Store.’’ 
play opened with a scene in the old-time yard 
office, showing lack of sales ability, trade papers 
with their covers still on scattered about the 
desk ete. The next act showed what a live-wire 
lumber merchant of 1927 should be. The char- 
acters were: I. B. Mossback—C. J. Blanchard; 
Ima Livewire—C. J. Blanchard; Henry Jones 
and wife—A. E. Manning, Miss Mary C. Lee- 
man; Mr. George Smith (the carpenter)— 
Harold Nylander. 

‘‘Does It Pay to Improve the Looks of the 
Retail Yard and Surroundings?’’ was answered 
in the affirmative. The importance of the proper 
piling of lumber was brought up in the diseus- 
sion and along this line it was stated that end 
piling is coming into more general use in this 
section. This end piling under cover lowers the 
eost of stacking, lowers the cost of moving from 
piles to wagons, is an arrangement whereby it 
is easy for customers to see the material, and it 
is protected from the elements. This kind of 
piling, however, calls for dry dimensions. 


Side Lines Discussed 
The subject for general discussion next taken 
up and lead by Art Black, of the T. J. Black 
Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo., was ‘‘Carrying 
Side Lines— Paint, Hardware, Coal ete. Have 


They Helped to Increase the Sale of Your 
Lumber ?’? 


It seemed to be the opinion of the delegates 





W. R. GRIER, E. J. GLADE, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
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present that side lines are necessary. They take 

‘eare of the overhead expenses and sometimes 
even show a profit. It was the opinion of all 
that the retail lumber merchant had a right to 
carry building hardware in stock. Many were 
of the opinion that paint is a product that had 
a perfect right in a lumber yard, while some 
even went so far to say that floor coverings 
could be sold by lumber merchants as these are 
a part of the home furnishings. 


Officers Elected 
The officers elected at this time were as 
follows: 
President—C. A. Black, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


. First vice president—C. W. Richardson, Denver, 
‘olo. ; 


The | 


Resend vice president—Ed. Humphries, Raton, 


Third vice president—C. EB. Stewart, Thermop- 
olis, Wyo. 


Directors—William Reid, Fort Morgan, Colo.; 
A. A. Ladd, Pueblo, Colo.; W. G. McDonald, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo.; W. S. Pickerill, Durango, 
Colo.; Nels Swanson, Laramie, Wyo., and Kenneth 
J. Baldridge, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Knot-Hole Club Gives Banquet 

The Denver Knot-Hole Club, an organization 
made up of building supply manufacturers, 
wholesalers and representatives was host to 
the delegates and their ladies at a banquet and 
entertainment in one of the large dining rooms 
of the hotel Friday night. About a thousand 
people were present and everyone present re- 
ported a very worth-while time. 

Saturday morning, prior to the opening of 
the final session of the convention, the board of 
directors held a short meeting. T. J. Vincent 
was selected at the meeting of directors to fill 
the office of secretary again this year, while Jay 
T. Chapin was reélected treasurer. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


‘*Is It Practicable to Charge Interest on 
Past Due Accounts on Which Special Credit 
Arrangements Have Not Been Made? At What 
Age of Account Should the Charge Begin?’’ was 
the subject matter for the general discussion 
that opened the Saturday program. 

Some retail lumbermen seem to be ashamed to 
add a legitimate profit to their cost of doing busi- 
ness, said G. R. Harries, of the Valley Lumber & 
Supply Co., of Monte Vista, Colo., leader of the 
discussion. Lumber dealers do the way they do 
because it has always been done that way. Let 
us assume that you men in the business are 
there for the very purpose of making money or 
as a means of a livelihood. Considering that 
profit is the backbone and the very heart of your 
business, is it not truly surprising how some of 
you play with the profits. Money tied up in a 
great many charge accounts (accounts deceivable) 
on which no special credit arrangements have 
been made, that comes in slowly and sometimes 
not at all, decreases a dealer’s income to no greater 
extent than money tied up in slow-moving stock. 
There isn’t much difference. Just why the lum- 
ber dealer should not establish a collection policy 
more nearly on the level with that of the banker 
is somewhat hard to understand, for when we 
turn our merchandise over to our customers, we 
do the same thing the banker does, when he loans 
money. 

Mr. Harries’ firm has printed on its statements 
that money for the lumber is due the first of the 
month following purchase and if it is not paid 
within 60 days interest is charged at the rate of 
1 percent a month and this interest is added to 
the original amount as it is due. 


Boys Demonstrate Forestry Methods 


A farm forestry demonstration by Bill Dun- 
lap, age 16, and Bill Howard, age 15, represent- 
ing the Fremont County (Colo.) boys and girls 
foresty club, came next. These boys explained 
how to gather spruce and pine seeds, plant them, 
eare for the seedlings, transplant and arrange 
them after they were ready for the place they 
were finally to oceupy. This feature was very 
interesting and the association, the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co., of Denver, and the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad were given a vote 
of thanks for bringing the boys to Denver for 
the demonstration. 

The newly elected president, Art Black, made 
a short talk in which he stated that it was his 
opinion that any association should be alive the 
year around and that he would lend his efforts 
toward that end during the coming year. 

In the resolutions reported the convention 
went on record as endorsing the cost accounting 
system of the National association, and also 
favoring a reduction in corporation taxes. This 
tax, it was felt, should be reduced to a rate not 





in excess of 10 percent. 
The convention was at- 
tended by a large num- 
ber of lumbermen from 
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all sections of the terri- 
tory. These took an ac- 
tive interest in the meet- 
ings. The convention 
adjourned at noon tomeet next year probably 
in Denver. 





CONVENTION NOTES 


Different opinions of business conditions for 
the lumber industry in the territory covered by 
the association was expressed by delegates dur- 
ing the convention. Some say business in their 
sections will be good this year, while others are 
doubtful as to whether business will show an 
improvement or whether it will show a decrease. 
Interviews with some of the dealers follow: 


Cc. A. Buack, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Business in our 
section has been good since 192i. As to this year 
I am afraid it will show a decrease although the 
architects in our city say they have considerable 
business lined for this spring and summer. Build- 
ing of homes, which has netted us considerable 
money the last year, is slowing up. 


R. E. Spencer, Denver, Colo.—Reported that 
business was good during the last year but showed 
a decrease under the preceding year. There is 
considerable business being planned and the com- 
ing year is promising. Denver is increasing in 
population and the opening of the Moffat tunnel 
should cause an increase in business in all lines. 


U. J. Warken, Fort Morgan, Colo.—Our business 
last year was not as good as in 1925. This year 
the prospects are bright. We have had record 
crops of late, especially of sugar beets, which 
have brought money to the farmers and they are 
now in a position to do needed building. 


A. A. Lapp, Pueblo, Colo.—Said there is con- 
siderable building being planned in his city and 
that the outlook is good for the lumber industry 
of the city in 1927. 


Reep Haywarp, Loveland, Colo.—Is of the 
opinion that 1927 will show an increase in business 
over last year. Good crops were harvested in 
his section of the State last year. 


R. C. Topp, La Junta, Colo.—Declared that last 
year was rather slow in his district as far as 
the lumber industry was concerned. He is of the 
opinion this year will show an improvement. 


‘SecRETARY VINCENT had on display maps in 
which tacks had been placed to show the localities 
in which all of the members are doing business. 
These maps were placed on easels in the conven- 
tion hall so it could be seen just where the mem- 
bers of the association reside. 


THE KNOT-HOLE CLUB maintained headquarters 
next to the convention hall and some of the mem- 
bers were on hand at all times to greet visiting 
lumbermen. Refreshments, cigars and cigarettes 
were served to the delegates by the club. 





A LARGE PAINTING of a Douglas fir tree in the 
lobby of the Equity Savings & Loan Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, brought so much comment from 
patrons that the company wrote to a Seattle 
bank for information on Douglas fir which might 
be supplied to those asking questions. This re- 
quest was turned over to the West Coast Lumber 
Trade Extension Bureau, which supplied litera- 
ture. 
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Carolinians’ Annual Features 
Costs and Merchandising 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 17.—Adopting as a 
slogan ‘‘ Build a Home First,’’ and electing 
Robert 8. Query, of Charlotte, as president, the 
Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in 
fourth annual convention here Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 13 and 14, got off to a good start 
for 1927. Of the 240 members of the associa- 
tion in North and South Carolina, 142 attended 
the meeting, which was held in the Hotel Char- 
lotte. The next convention will be in June in 
some city in South Carolina to be named later. 


The outstanding accomplishment of the con- 
vention was the decision to organize cost study 
clubs this year. It was agreed to secure the 
services of an expert and begin the work with 
these group clubs as early as possible. 


The meeting opened Thursday morning with 
President M. R. Bagnall, of Columbia, 8. C., pre 
siding. H. H. Baxter, of Charlotte, N. C., led 
in the singing of ‘‘ America.’’ The address of 
welcome was by Paul C. Whitlock, an attorney 
of Charlotte. The day of cut-throat business is 
gone and helpful codperation is the order, de- 
elared Mr. Whitlock. ‘‘We are changing from 
an agricultural to an industrial basis, and this 
means more building,’’ he said. As an illus- 
tration, attention was called to the fact that 
Charlotte had $7,700,000 worth of contracts in 
1926. The forecast was made that they would 
approximate $9,000,000 in 1927. 

The response to the address of welcome was 
by J. M. Atwater, president of the Alamance 
Lumber Co., Burlington, N. C. 

Secretary Wheeler read a telegram of felicita- 
tion and greeting from the Long Leaf Yellow 





Secretary Wheeler said that he had made 
seven trips in the interest of the association and 
secured new members. He said that he had 
charged two memberships off the books for non- 
payment of dues. The association now has 
sixty-two members in Class A (doing a business 
of $100,000 or more annually); seventy-one in 
Class B (doing a business of $50,000 to $100,- 
000) ; forty-five in Class C (doing business from 
$25,000 to $50,000 annually) ; and fifty-two as- 
sociate members. This does not include the 
members taken in since Jan. 1. Since the first 
of the year the membership has reached 240, 
with no dead timber. Among the recent mem- 
bers are the Citizens Lumber Co., of Biltmore, 
N. C.; the Thomasville Lumber Co., of Thomas- 
ville, N. C.; the Melvin Lumber Co., the Hol- 
lingsworth Lumber Co. and the Crouch Lumber 
Co., of Charlotte. 

In concluding his report, Secretary Wheeler 
mentioned that President Bagnal had traveled 
recently 2,100 miles and put in seventeen days 
in the interest of the association. 


**Know Your Business Inside Out’’ 


J. C. Cauthen, of Rock Hill, made the first 
address on the program, speaking on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Keeping Track of Your Business.’’ Mr. 
Cauthen said that in 1918 he got tired of being 
an ordinary retailer of the garden variety and 
hopped into the wholesale business to get rich 
quick. ‘‘I lasted just seventeen months and 
went broke,’’ he said. ‘‘ Returning to the retail 
field with less than nothing, I realized that I 
must keep track of my business.’’ He then 


——_. 


‘*Build a Home 
First’’ Ts 
Adopted as Slogan 


Officers Elected 


The nominating committee, headed by Frank 
A. Brooks, chairman, then reported, its report 
being accepted as follows: 


President—Robert S. Query, assistant manager 
J. H. Wearn Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


First vice president—J. C..Kendall, president 
Florence Builders’ Supply Co., Florence, S. C. 


Second vice president—Jake Oettinger, treasurer 
Oettinger Lumber Co., of Greensboro, N. C. 


Third vice president—Roy C. Bennett, of the 
Rigby-Morrow Lumber Co., Hendersonville, N. C. 

Secretary-treasurer, Victor M. Wheeler, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Directors for one year—J. M. Atwater, president 
Allamance Lumber Co., Burlington, N. C.; cE 
Cauthen, president Rock Hill Lumber: Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C.; M. R. Bagnal, president Bagnal-Nettles 
Lumber Co., Columbia, 8. C.; H. C. Satterfield, 
Cary Lumber Co., Durham, N. C.; F. C. Niblock, 
F. C. Niblock Lumber Co., Concord, N. C.; Fred 
M. McCormick, of McCormick Lumber Co., Bilt- 
more, N. C. 

Directors for two years—H. A. Pfohl, president- 
treasurer Fogle Bros. Co., Winston- Salem, m Ge 
Frank A. Brooks, president Brooks Lumber Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; A. L. Breedin, president- -man- 
ager A. L. Breedin Co., Bennettsville, S. C.; Noah 
W. Collett, secretary- ‘treasurer Graf-Davis-Collett 
Co., Salisbury, N. C.; C. Talley, president Blue 
Ridge Lumber Co., ‘ccesaieie S. C.; Herbert A. 
Lynch, secretary-treasurer Clark-Lynch Lumber 
Co., Wilmington, N. C 


All officers of the association are members of 
the board of directors for one-year term. 
Questionnaire Reveals Interesting Facts 


The questionnaire was taken up at the after- 
noon session Thursday, with H. H. Baxter, of 
Charlotte in charge. The questionnaire blanks 





Retail lumber dealers who attended the fourth annual convention of the Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 


13-14. 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which carried 
a forecast of bigger demand for goods. The 
association pledged its codperation with the 
Carolina retailers. Secretary Wheeler then in- 
troduced Alton J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., and 
John M. Murray, of Jacksonville, Fla. 


President Bz anal, in his annual report, called 
attention to the fact that during his term of 
office he had to deal with three secretaries. He 
reviewed the difficulties the association had gone 
through, and how it had been almost wrecked 
when Mr. Wheeler took the helm and steered it 
off the rocks. 


Secretary Makes Favorable Report 


Secretary Wheeler’s report was short because 
it covered a short period, he having taken hold 
of the Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion Aug. 12, 1926. In that time, he said, the 
organization had held two conventions. He said 
that he had also attended the national conven- 
tion in New Orleans in November and secured 
some ideas which he was going to try out with 
the Carolina organization, referring especially to 
group meetings. 


related how he had revised and systematized his 
office and plant till he could tell any hour just 
where he stood financially. ‘‘That’s why I am 
such a hound for office system and knowing the 
business inside and out. If this association 
could do no more than educate its members to 
keep track of their business it would have ac- 
complished a great thing.’’ He closed with the 
advice: ‘‘ Merchandise, men, don’t speculate.’ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The feature of the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion was the address by A. J. Hager, of Lansing, 
Mich. During his forty-five minutes’ talk the 
convention was all attention. Better service was 
the theme stressed. He used the automobile, 
the railway and electricity to show how service 
had improved, and declared that it was beyond 
his understanding how some lumber dealers 
in an industry that is growing equally as rapid 
still cling to service methods of fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

Following Mr. Hager’s address the retailers 
and the wholesalers went into executive session 
at 2:30 P. M. in their respective rooms. 


Secretary Victor Wheeler is seen in center holding hat and paper in his hand. On his left is M. R. Bagnall, retiring president 


had been distributed at the close of the morning 
session and every one had had time to consider 
the twenty-five questions and answer them. 
The association membership, of which over 60 
percent was represented at the convention, stood 
as follows on the subjects: 
Do you believe in advertising? 100 percent yes. 


What percentage of your sales did you spend 
for advertising in 1926? Answers showed an aver- 
age of three quarters of 1 percent. 

Do you have a display room? 75 percent yes, 25 
percent no. 


Do you have any competition with ready-cut 
houses? No. 

Do you have a cost system installed with your 
bookkeeping? 25 percent yes, 75 percent no. 

Do you ever budget your expenses? 25 percent 
yes; 75 percent no. 


Are you handling cement in paper? Are you 


handling plaster in paper? 75 percent yes, 25 per- 
cent no as to each question. 
If so, do you think you are making more on 
these items now? 75 percent yes, 25 percent no. 
Does it pay to spend a little money on improv- 
ing the looks of your yard? . 100 percent yes. 
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Do you ever talk credits with your competitors? 
95 percent yes, 5 percent no. 

Don’t you think local meetings with competi- 
tors are really worth while? 100 percent yes. 

Have you a small shop connected with your 
yard? 80 percent yes, 20 percent no. 

Do you keep oak flooring in tight, dry sheds? 
50 percent yes, 50 percent no. 

Have you a building and loan association in 
your city? 100 percent yes. 

Are second mortgages handled in your city? 
50 percent yes, 50 percent no. 

Do you walk through your yard twice a day? 
100 percent yes, one man answering that he walked 
through his fourteen times a day. 

Have you an anti-shingle ordinance in your city? 
76 percent yes; 24 percent no. 

Do you believe a retail lumber dealer should 
stock steel and sash frames? 40 percent yes; 60 
percent no. 

Do you prefer profit to volume? 
yes. 

Do you think it profitable to buy edge lumber 
in the rough? 7 percent yes; 93 percent no. 

Do you know your costs? 98 percent yes, 2 
percent no. 

Do you adjust your prices the first of each 
month, if market conditions*warrant? 40 percent 
yes, 60 percent no. 


Following discussion of the questionnaire, the 
Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
went on record in favor of establishing cost 
study clubs throughout North and South Caro- 
lina. It is proposed to secure a man from the 
national organization to assist in the work of 
organizing these clubs. It was declared that if 
the association did nothing more than educate 
its membership along the lines of cost study dur- 
ing 1927 it would have accomplished a lasting 
good. 


100 percent 


Banquet Delightful Affair 


At the banquet held at the Hotel Charlotte 
Thursday evening a traveling bag and a shaving 
and dressing case were presented to retiring 
President M. R. Bagnal. The toastmaster was 
F. C. Niblock, of Concord, N. C.; the blessing 
by Rev. C. E. Rozzell, Charlotte pastor, and ad- 


dresses by D. W. Daniel, of Clemsan College, 
8. C., and Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the 
National Magazine, Boston. 

The banquet was a happy event. A number of 
the wives of the lumbermen graced the occasion 
with their presence. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


At the session Friday morning a committee 
on resolutions, headed by J. M. Atwater, of Bur- 
lington, N. C., reported as follows: 

Regrets for illness of Ben Wand; apprecia- 
tion of codperation accorded by local newspa- 
pers; Charlotte branch of the association 
thanked for badges and entertainment of con- 
vention; thanks to Southern Lumber Co., of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., for souvenir canes; thanks to 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. and the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston for program and other courtesies ; 
thanks to program committee for arrangiing an 
interesting event. 

The association adopted as its slogan ‘‘ Build 
a Home First.’’ The slogan matter was 
brought before the convention by H. H. Baxter, 
of Charlotte, who urged that the dealers have the 
slogan put on their trucks, on their advertise- 
ments, stationery and use it in every way pos- 
sible. 

Efficiency Plus Education 


A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., addressed the 
convention on ‘‘What We Might Do to Help 
Ourselves.’? Mr. Hager emphasized that effi- 
ciency plus education spells success. He urged 
group work to solve local problems. He de- 
clared that the lumber business is not what it 
should be, due in part to these things: Cutting 
too much timber; substitutes pushed to the det- 
riment of real lumber, these substitutes increas- 
ing in sales 194 percent in 1926 despite the 
doubling of lumber sales; distributers not re- 
ceiving sufficient price to warrant reasonable 
profits; long-time payment plan and second 
mortgages; ‘‘Dam Fool’’ competition, due to 
ignorance of cost of doing business. 

Mr. Hagers advice was ‘‘Get a system of 
cost accounting if you do not do anything else 


in 1927.’’ That this advice is to be taken is 
shown by the fact that the association voted to 
institute cost study groups this year. 


‘*The Outlook for 1927’ was the subject of 
the paper read by the new president of the Caro- 
lina Retail Lumber .Dealers’ Association, 
‘‘Smiling Bob’’ Query, as he is known to his 
Associates in business. One of the goals set for 
the association in 1927 by President Query is to 
increase the association’s membership from 240 
to. 300. He said there are approximately 600 
dealers in North and South Carolina and that 
it should not. be difficult to get 50 percent of 
them lined up. 


Wholesale Lumber Salesmen Elect 


Following Mr. Query, Henry Barge, of Char- 
lotte, secretary-treasurer of the wholesale 
branch, known as the Carolina Wholesale Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association, announced the elec- 
tion of the following officers for that depart- 
ment: 

President—R. J. Smith, of Charlotte, N. C. 

. at vice-president—J. E. Rankin, of Columbia, 


Second vice president—W. G. Hutchison, of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


- repeated Barge, Charlotte, 


Among the suggestions discussed at the Fri- 
day morning session, which concluded the con- 
vention, was ‘‘ What Can the Association Do to 
Directly Benefit Its Members?’’ In the ab- 
sence of C. H. Talley, of Greenville, who was to 
have led off, Frank A. Brooks, head of the 
Brooks Lumber Co., Greensboro, N. C., handled 
the discussion. Among the suggestions offered 
by M. Brooks were these: Put into practice the 
things you think worth while which you hear at 
your conventions; the association can help every 
member, but can help most those who try to 
help yourselves. Before taking his seat Mr. 
Brooks took occasion to express his appreciation 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. His praise of 
this internationally known trade journal was 
warmly supplemented by H. H. Baxter on the 
convention floor, who termed the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN ‘‘the daddy of them all.’’ 


Indiana Retailers Expect Good Business Year 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—At the annual of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, held here last week, the opinion generally 
among the dealers was that the outlook for 1927 is for a better business 
A representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN interviewed a number of the dealers from differ- 


than was enjoyed during the previous year. 


W. J. Sturnse, Terre Haute—Judging from the 
business volume last year and indications for 1927 
this early in the year, it would seem that in our 


‘territory we should do a slightly better volume 


this year. The last year was satisfactory from 
our point of view, though we could doubtless have 
made more money. 


Harry E. ALLAN, Greencastle—Business last 
year was fair. In some ways it was somewhat 
disappointing, but in view of all conditions we 
should not kick. It would seem to me that as 
lumbermen we should devote more time this year 
to watching our costs and in a way permit the 
volume to take its natural course. 


GEORGE SIMLER, Lafayette—We did a satisfac- 
tory business last year and the present year should 
follow along in the same manner. It is doubtful 
if we will break any records for volume, but I 
can see no reason now why volume for this year 
should not be equal to last and perhaps a little 
better. 


PAUL KINGSBURY, Kokomo—Our business last 
year held up well in view of agricultural condi- 
tions in our section. While it was not what we 
wanted, it was all we could expect and therefore 
we are satisfied. Business looks good for next 
year, though there is nothing to indicate a boom 
period. 


R. R. JOHNSTON, Logansport—There are many 
things that possibly will help the lumber business 
this year and nothing now is on the horizon which 
likely would injure the business. For this reason 
I feel there will be a better volume for the com- 
ing year than the last, particularly in our com- 


munity, where any stimulus to industrial activity 
or agricultural will mean more business. 


CHARLES A. Woop, Muncie—We did really better 
than we might have, considering general condi- 
tions. All the six yards operated by the company 
held up well in volume, though, of course, it 
might have been greater and not caused us any 
tears. Business next year will come to those who 
go out and grab it. 


Cc. D. Root, Crown Point—Business was fair last 
year and we have no complaints. Any improve- 
ment in agricultural conditions in our section 
would react almost immediately on the demand 
and it may be a change for the better will occur 
this year. If not, business this year will be about 
like it has been for twelve months. 


Roy D. Merzcrer, Lebanon—We can not kick on 
business last year. It would do us no good in the 
first place and in the second we have no particular 
cause for kicks. Volume was a little off as com- 
pared with two or three years ago, but the volume 
is still satisfactory and we should do a little more 
volume this year. 


Paut W. BowMAN, Indianapolis—We are well 
satisfied with the volume this year. It could have 
been much larger, but conditions are improving 


right along and the coming year should be good. . 


We may be disappointed, but the signs look more 
favorable than they have for some months. 


O. D. Hasxkert, Indianapolis—I don’t think 
many of us had all the business last year we could 
have handled, but on the whole the situation is 


ent sections of this State and they were almost unanimous in the state- 
ment that they looked for a fairly satisfactory business during 1927, 
although some of them felt that business would come only to those who 
went out after it in an active, aggressive way. Statements from some 
of the dealers interviewed follow: 


staple and that is some satisfaction. There is 
nothing I can see now which would lead to any 
change in general economic conditions during the 
coming year. We must keep on our toes, how- 
ever. 


Harry C. ScBARCE, Mooresville—As far as last 
year goes, we must be satisfied. The volume might 
have been heavier, but that was last year. The 
next twelve months are those in which we will do 
the coming year’s business and it should be a 
good period. We look for nothing phenomenal, 
but we do look for active demand. 


LAFE P. MauckK, Owensville—In view of condi- 
tions in our section of the State generally, I would 
say that we ought to be content. We wanted more 
business last year than we had, but it is human 
always to want for more than we get. We are 
not discouraged with the prospects for the coming 
year. I feel volume should be a little better than 
the past year. 


T. J. KeNnepy, Martinsville—Being in a smaller 
community, our business naturally reacts to agri- 
cultural conditions pretty largely. For this reason 
the volume last year was nothing out of the or- 
dinary, but it was satisfactory. There should be 
more business this year, particularly if the farmers 
make a little more money. 


FRED WEHRENBERG, Fort Wayne—We can’t kick. 
The volume last year was not as large as it has 
been with us, but I doubt if it was in the general 
run of yards. This year is another story. Our 
town is growing right along and the industrial 
situation appears to be improving. This will mean 
more business for this year. 
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Virginia Retailers at First 


Annual Plan Active Year 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 17.—The Virginia State 
Retail Lumber & Building Supply Merchants’ 
Association held its first annual convention in 
the William Byrd Hotel here last Thursday and 
Friday. In every respect the two-day session 
was a tremendous suecess., 

It is the first time the lumbermen of Virginia 
have ever attempted to organize for the gen- 
eral good of the industry in this State, but 
W. A. Barksdale, of Charlottesville, who retired 
after a few months as the association president, 
declared that dealers realize that Virginia has 
been traveling behind the times and that codper- 
ation is essential to promote the best interests 
of all concerned. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The lumbermen were greeted in opening their 
meetings by Mayor J.- Fulmer Bright, who ad- 
dressed a smoker-luncheon. Mayor Bright wel- 
comed the visitors to ‘‘ The Convention City of 
the South,’’ declaring that it was fitting that 
an organization designed to promote the wel- 
fare of the State itself, as well as the lumber 
industry, should come to the capital city for 
what might prove the most important conven- 
tion of its existence. 


Association’s Aims Outlined 


President Barksdale responded to the speech 
of welcome and outlined some of the associa- 
tion’s aims. He said lumber dealers needed an 
association for the protection of their common 
interests. He appealed first for increased mem- 
bership so that the association might be truly 
representative. 

Mr. Barksdale declared that if the associa- 
tion had been in existence last year its influ- 
ence would have prevented the passage of the 
present lien law by the legislature. The retir- 
ing president urged reforestation as an absolute 
necessity for the preservation of the business of 
the Virginia lumbermen. He also called on the 
lumbermen to oppose the five-day week as it 
would add to the cost of building and thus cur- 
tail the building of homes and reduce the use of 
lumber. He urged codperation of the associa- 
tion in advertising, suggesting an ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign and the adoption of a slogan. 

Other addresses at the opening sessions were 
made by John M. Gibbs, of Norfolk, Va., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, on ‘‘ What the Manufacturer Thinks 
of the Retailer’’; F. B. Gilbert, of Farmville, 
Va., vice president the Farmville Manufactur- 
ing Co., on ‘‘ Dealer Distribution’’; Luther G. 
McConnell, vice president the North American 
Cement Corporation, of New York; and by 
Charles Hill, of New York, general sales man- 
ager the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, on 
‘*Some Hit or Miss Observations of the Lum- 
ber Industry.’’ An abstract of Mr. Hill’s ad- 
dress appears in the center column of this page. 

Mr. McConnell said each individual in the 
lumber and allied industries must form his own 
standards of conduct. ‘‘There is grave doubt 
in my mind if trade ethics can be codified,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The more laws we put on our statute 
books, the worse we act. It seems to me it will 
be the same if we attempt to set down all sorts 
of codes of ethics for the conduct of our busi- 
ness. We must establish in our own minds the 
basic principles of right action.’’ 

Open sessions of the convention were inter- 
spersed with closed meetings during which the 
members transacted much business of a routine 
character. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The principal speaker Thursday afternoon 
was Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. In speaking 
on ‘The Advantages of Improved Wood Utiliza- 
tion to Retail Lumber and Building Supply 
Merchants,’’ Mr. Oxholm emphasized that 
closer wood utilization would mean a direct 


financial benefit to retail lumbermen, building 
supply dealers and the public. He said in part: 


Both the general public and the distributers are 
interested in the maintenance of stable lumber 
values, and when it is remembered that the annual 
production of softwoods can easily be increased by 
15 to 20 percent without the use of any additional 
raw material, if the short lengths are used, it 
may easily be seen that short lengths are a stabil- 
izing factor in the building supply trade to be con- 
sidered. 


The National Committee on Wood Utilization, of 
which Secretary Hoover is chairman, has just 





High Spots of Chas. Hill’s Address 


Mr. Hill’s address, while brief, was to the 
point and offered a number of good suggestions 
whereby some of the evils now afflicting the in- 
dustry may be coped with. In particular he 
stressed the necessity for retailers to make an 
effort to focus his vision on the needs of the 
consumer and to make a strenuous effort to ren- 
der a service that will meet these needs in the 
fullest sense. When a needed service is ren- 
dered, he said, both satisfaction and a financial 
profit are possible on a sound and enduring 
basis. 

The manufacturer, Mr. Hill said further, is a 
long way from the consumer. Manufacturing 
problems are all absorbing and the manufacturer 
has little time or inclination to investigate per- 
sonally the uses of his product. This is a serious 
obstacle because the necessity of knowing the 
consumers needs is vital to the success of the 
manufacturer. 

The difficulty referred 
to has led to indifference 
and misunderstanding 
and unfortunate results. 
The distributers of lum- 
ber, both wholesale and 


retail, are interested 
chiefly in the profits they 
make, which is human 





Mr. Hill in a delibera- 

tive mood—from sketch 

made by cartoonist at 
convention 





and is not confined to 
these two factors in the 
industry. The necessity 
of making a profit pro- 
bably compels the dis- 
tributer to overlook some defects in manufacturing 
and grading and other evils for which the manu- 
facturer is responsible, which would not be over- 
looked by these distributers if their interests were 
as vitally involved as those of either the manu- 
facturer or the consumer. The consequence run 
back all along the line but fall most heavily on 
the manufacturer because he loses the business 
while the distributer merely shifts to another pro- 
ducer who can meet the demands. 

The evil results most quickly felt in our indus- 
try are from over extentions of credit, deprecia- 
tion of the quality of the product, as well as that 
of the article into which it enters, over billing 
of the shipments and a destruction of all true 
competition due to the devices of deception em- 
ployed. This finally results in a lowering of the 
morale of the whole industry which is the most de- 
plorable evil of all. The issue will be decided 
according to the standard of morality we men are 
able to produce and according to our ability to 
organize in coéperative movements, the objects of 
which are service and not self. 


Mr. Hill expressed the opinion that there is 
considerable room to extend the activities of 
retail lumber organizations and that there is 
a considerable field of action in seeing that 
building codes are enforced and kept up to date 
and in codperating with local authorities in 
building matters. Unfair and unrestrained 
competition will be eliminated, he said, by the 
organization of the intelligent, responsible and 
upright dealers in each community. 





a 


Five-Day Week, 


Reforestation, and 
Utilization Discussed 


completed its first project and a bullétin, entitled 
“The Marketing of Short Length Lumber,” with 
particular reference to the building industry. This 
bulletin is based on an extensive investigation of 
several hundred building plans of small houges 
and farm structures and shows that about 20 per. 
cent of all the lumber used for this class of builq. 
ings may be of the short length variety, but only 
about 1% percent of short lengths are purchased 
as such, the balance being cut on the job from 
longer lengths. 

In connection with this work of popularizing 
the use of short lengths, the committee is algo 
working on the project of end-matched lumber, 
While edges of flooring, ceiling etc., have been 
provided with tongue and groove, the plan is now 
to provide softwood lumber with the same kind 
of tongue and groove, thereby facilitating the use 
of short length lumber and of any length regardless 
of specifications. The work of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization is therefore of national 
importance. 


Turkey Banquet Enjoyed 


The main social feature of the convention was 
the ‘‘turkey banquet’’ held at the William Byrd 
Hotel at 7 o’clock Thursday evening. More 
than two hundred delegates and visitors at- 
tended. Numerous souvenirs were distributed 
and helped to enliven the affair, and the feast- 
ers were regaled with songs by Eugene West and 
his male quartet from the University of Rich- 
mond. 

President Barksdale was the toastmaster and 
the chief speakers were Dr. F. W. Boatwright, 
president of the University of Richmond, and 
John R. Saunders, attorney-general of Virginia. 
Prof. Chapin Jones, State forester, gave an in- 
structive address on ‘‘ The Preservation and De- 
velopment of Forests.’’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


A closed session for dealers only, at which 
subjects of a technical nature were discussed, 
opened the proceedings on Friday. In the open 
meeting held early in the afternoon, addresses 
were delivered as follows: ‘‘Why Every Com- 
munity Should Have a Local Club,’’ by F. W. 
Kling, vice president of Adams, Payne & 
Gleaves (Inc.), Roanoke; ‘‘ Profits and Losses,’’ 
by C. B. Harman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta; ‘‘ Mechanics Lien Law of 
Virginia,’’ by C. O’Connor Goolrick, former 
State senator, of Fredericksburg, Va.; ‘‘ Should 
City Dealers Be Compelled to Purchase Their 
Goods Through So-Called State Distributers?’’ 
by W. W. Coffey, president of the Kinnier Co. 
(Ine.), of Lynchburg, Va. 


Slogan Adopted 


‘*Let’s Go’’ was adopted as the slogan of the 
Virginia association at the general business 
meeting which closed the convention. The meet- 
ing was an enthusiastic one and the election of 
officers was conducted amid such applause as 
to indicate the delegates will give the new ad- 
ministration their finest support. 


Officers Elected 


F. W. Kling, who was vice president, was 
named unanimously to succeed Mr. Barksdale as 
president. Mr. Kling is one of the leading lum- 
bermen of Virginia and was largely instrumental 
in organizing the association. He is vice presi- 
dent of Adams, Payne & Gleaves (Inc.), 
Roanoke, Va. 

Other officers were elected as follows: 

First vice president—J. Watts Martin, J. D. 
Etheridge Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Second vice president—J. H. Rosenberger, J. 
W. Rosenberger and Co., Winchester, Va. 


Third vice president—L. C. Smith, Smith & 
Kline, Roslyn, Va. 


Treasurer—Hugh Bryan, William S. Bryan Lum- 
ber Co., Staunton, Va. 


Secretary-manager—P. W. Lowry, Richmond, Va. 
It was decided to have a board of directors of 
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six instead of five members and these were 
elected: W. A. Barksdale, of the Charlottesville 
Lumber Co., Charlottesville, Va.; W. W. Berry, 
of W. F. Berry & Son, Harrisonburg, Va.; F. O. 
Strailman, sr., Builders’ Supply Corporation, 
Petersburg, Va.; P. S. Vaughan, the Heffelfinger 
Lumber Co., Hampton, Va.; G. L. Bell, Suffolk 
Feed & Fuel Co., Suffolk, Va.; J. G. Payne, 
Adams Bros. & Payne, Lynchburg, Va. 

The lumbermen also decided to hold a spring 
meeting of the association in Norfolk, where it 
is predicted that the attendance will be even 
larger than it was in Richmond. The date for 
the second annual meeting will also be fixed at 
that time. 

Progress Predicted 


Mr. Kling, the newly elected president, was 
asked just after the closing session to give an 
interview for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He 
said: 

The success of our newly-formed Virginia retail 
lumber association is now assured. Feeling the 
need of such an organization in our State a few 
of the prominent lumber dealers from different sec- 
tions met last April in Lynchburg and organized 
the association that has just closed its first an- 
nual. 

The enthusiasm shown and the interest taken 
in the smallest details of our work at this conven- 
tion has convinced all of our members that we 
have started what Virginia has needed for the 
last 10 years. Every minute of our two-day ses- 
sion was filled with worth-while things and every 
lumberman in Virginia knows now, or will know, 
that we are on the map to stay. 

We started our convention with 150 members 
and felt encouraged when so many new members 
were enrolled. I really feel so optimistic about 


our future that I have reasons for believing that 
our next annual meeting will find our membership 
at least tripled. 

I will call members of our association together 
in the spring, preferably in April, to work out 
some matters that we were unable to finish at our 
short session. I expect the momentum gathered 
in our lumber movement at this meeting in Rich- 
mond to carry over to the spring and I look for 
quite as large, if not a larger, meeting of lumber- 





P. W. LOWRY, W. A. BARKSDALE, 
Richmond, Va. ; Charlottesville, Va. ; 
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men at this called meeting in Norfolk than we 
had at our first annual. 

From all sections of Virginia I have heard of 
increased fall trade and an outlook for good busi- 
ness in the spring that will surpass anything 
that the larger cities of Virginia have ever ex- 
perienced. 

I have lived in Roanoke for the last thirty-five 
years, all of which time I have been in the lumber 
business. Roanoke has pushed ahead wonderfully 
in the last five years and all the places that used 
to be happy hunting grounds are now covered with 
houses built of lumber. Our slogan, “Let’s Go,’’ 
was aptly chosen and that’s what we have done 
and that’s what we're going to do. Now that we 
have the association back of us, we are going so 
much the faster. With the advice and coéperation 
of all of us we hope always to be going in the right 
direction. 


Banner Year Expected 


Another enthusiast over the future of the 
Virginia association is Mr. Lowry, the secre- 
tary-manager, who also was asked for an ex- 
pression for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Lowry said: 

I have attended many conventions since my first 
connection with the lumber industry, but never 
before have I seen one so full of pep or seen offi- 
cers and members so determined that things of 
importance should be accomplished. Every meet- 
ing was attended by practically every one of our 
members. 

I look for a rousing meeting in Norfolk in the 
spring. We received many new members during 
our stay in Richmond and the heavy drive to in- 
crease the membership that we are getting under 
way now will certainly produce big results. The 
lumber business is prospering in all parts of the 
State and 1927 will be a banner year for the in- 
dustry in the Old Dominion. ; 


Jackson Club Hears Fine Address 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 18.—The regular weekly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club was held at 
the Edwards Hotel last Thursday at luncheon. 
It was announced that Axel H. Oxholm would 
address the club at an early date. The program 
last Thursday was featured by a talk from C. E. 
Klumb, of the Finkbine interests. Mr. Klumb 
discussed the lumber business from two angles, 
yellow pine and western business. He said: 


Regardless of how much we want to believe 
the yellow pine business is not waning in the 
South, the fact is it is. Statistics bring the fact 
quickly to mind that we have seen the peak of 
production in the South and we can expect a 
decline; in fact this began two years ago. That 
is true of the States east and west of us more 
than it is for Mississippi. Today I think the 
figures will show that in 1926 Mississippi pro- 
duced more lumber than any other State in the 
South. I think we are exceeded in the West by 
only Washington and Oregon and perhaps equaled 
by California. In 1925 we produced 3,000,000,000 
feet and I think figures for 1926 will show 3.,- 
250,000,000, including hardwood. It is probable 
that these figures will stand two or three years, 
especially as we are opening up a lot of virgin 
territory northeast of us. 

Along with this large manufacture, we hear the 
cries of politicians and others that we are de- 
vastating and destroying the forests, but they 
never mention what the timber wealth has meant 
to us. In California the wealth that has come 
through timber has been twice as much as from 
all of the gold that has come out of those moun- 
tains, and I am told that ratio will stand 200 
years or more. In Mississippi, the cash wealth 
has been in cotton, but I estimate the value of 
timber cut in Mississippi the last two or three 
years has been probably $100,000,000. The lumber 
industry supports, as you know, a very large 
number of people. The lumber industry pays a 
very large tax; the standing tree, the machinery 
with which it is logged and manufactured, the 
lumber and the freight are taxed. I do not be- 
lieve we would have any railroads if it were not 
for the lumber freight. The freight on the Illinois 
Central south runs 35 percent to 40 percent lum- 
ber products. If we take the value of the timber 
away you can see where we stand. You are talk- 
ing against civilization and development when you 
talk against cutting this timber. 


Tells of Redwood Manufacturing Plans 


Mr. Klumb quoted from a speech made over 
the radio by Carl W. Defebaugh, President, AMmR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, relative to the Cali- 
fornia redwoods. Further Mr. Klumb said: In 


our own country, with the cutting of the pine we 
have extensive plans for reforestation, so trees 
will continue to work for mankind. Fifty com- 
panies have established definite policies for prac- 
tical reforestation; at least twenty-five of these 
figure on operating perpetually. Our company has 
not found it profitable or feasible to engage in 
reforestation, but it does feel the lumber business 
should be perpetuated in Mississippi and has made 
its investments on the Pacific coast. After look- 
ing over all of the species of woods in the coun- 





Action repeated becomes habit. 
Habit long continued becomes second 
nature. We are today what we were # 


accustomed to do yesterday and the i 
day before. 








try, the company decided to make an investment 
in redwood. It felt that timber offered the best 
possibilities for exploitation and for profit. 

Of course you know something of the plans of 
the Finkbine-Guild Lumber Co. in bringing this 
redwood around through the Canal and manufac- 
turing at Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss., but very little 
has been said about the transportation end of 
the business. Our transportation business is car- 
ried forward by a separate concern, the Finkbine- 
Guild Transportation Co., with headquarters in 
Gulfport. W. E. Guild is president, J. W. Somer- 
ville, vice president and general manager. Mr. 
Somerville has built up an organization and has 
six or eight people in his office already, including 
the traffic manager, E. L. Throgmorton. We have 
an office in San Francisco. Over a year ago we 
bought five Shipping Board vessels, 7700 tons 
capacity, 400 feet long, 50 feet wide, which carry 
a captain and thirty-one men. For the last year 
these ships have been in the intercoastal service, 
under charter. Some of the ships have come back 
to us and we have operated them ourselves. One 
is in Rio with a cargo of coal; another is in Dun- 
kirk, France. ° 

The shipping business has had a wonderful 
change for the better the last four or five months. 
Our first vessel to be employed in our own service, 
transporting redwood, will be the steamship Dio, 
which will arrive at Gulfport about Feb. 20 and 


sail for the West Coast on Feb. 22. This ship 
will carry the first west bound cargo of mer- 
chandise and lumber that has ever gone out of 
Gulfport; at least the first of which we have any 
knowledge. We are well pleased with the freight 
offered us for this service. 

To give you an idea of the importance of this 
service to you and me, these ships carry 6,500 
tons of cargo; each vessel will carry over 300 
carloads of cargo westbound. You can imagine 
what four or five trains of freight going down 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad would mean. 
We do not expect that we will be able to fill 
these vessels the first year, but say half full. 
There will be 150 cars of products going out of 
Gulfport which otherwise would move through 
other ports. First we will operate monthly 
service ; later semi-monthly. Since the export of 
lumber from Gulfport will decline in the years to 
come, it is hoped this will make Gulfport a general 
port, as it is now known chiefly as a lumber port. 
The Dio will return in forty-five or fifty days 
with a cargo of redwood and, if everything works 
well, from then on we will be sawing redwood 
at D’Lo. 

W. F. Hightower, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, was present and made a short, optimistic 
talk regarding reports his paper had received 
relative to business prospects in the immediate 
future. 

The program for next week was announced. 
Roy L. Hogue, State forester, will address the 
club and have with him his forestry commission, 
which is composed of many prominent lumber- 
men of the State. 


Wood Treating Plant Moves to Jackson 


JacKson, Micu., Jan. 18.—The Petro-Treat 
Laboratories, which for the last year have been 
in operation at Mason, Mich., have transferred 
their activities to Jackson, where they now 
occupy two floors of the old Aspinwall Manu- 
facturing Co. building. The laboratories spe- 
cialize in the treatment of lumber and shingles 
by a new chemical process. designed to water- 
proof the wood, preventing shrinking, swelling 
and warping. The process is the invention of 
Herman Nielson, a Danish chemist who is now 
a member of the Petro-Treat concern. 

E. C. Godfrey, Carl Mickelson and Jess Baker 
are other members of the company. Jackson 
was chosen as the location of the plant due to 
the superior railroad facilities offered here. 
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Chicagoans Plan for Increasing 


Efficiency of Association 


‘*The pioneer among lumber trade associa- 
tions’’ is the term which aptly describes the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, which was 
organized fifty-eight years ago and has rendered 
and still is rendering valuable service not only 
to its membership but also to all those engaged 
in the lumber industry within the Chicago terri- 
tory. 

On Monday afternoon, Jan. 17, the annual 
convention of the association was held in the 
headquarters at 30 North Dearborn Street, and 
attracted the usual number of enthusiastic mem- 
bers. 

President E. A. Thornton ealled the business 
session to order at 1:50 p. m., and in his annual 
message commented on the fact that the volume 
of lumber business in Chicago during 1926 was 
satisfactory,. but the merchandising returns 
among the retail yards were not as profitable as 
expected. He then reviewed the activities of 
the association, saying in part: 

An effort was made in the early part of 1926 
to enlist the active interest of the retail lumber 
yards of Chicago, who were not members of the 
Lumbermen’s association, and meetings were ar- 
ranged to carry out that idea. While the results 
during 1926 were not marked by the securing of 
any conspicuous number of retail dealers as mem- 
bers of the association, nevertheless the idea met 
with some approval. Following this thought meet- 
ings were held in Chicago and representatives of 
the yards investigated the set-up of some associa- 
tions in the East, and partly agreed upon the 
so called Gregg plan. This plan contemplated the 
essentials of our association with some modifica- 
tions, but when submitted to the various retail 
lumber interests of Chicago, did not find unani- 
mous support. 

The affairs of the association have been handled 
by our executive secretary in a careful manner 
and we have been able to live within our income. 

During 1926 there were two matters brought 
before the arbitration committee, which were ad 
justed with care and fairness to both sides of the 
controversy, and with entire satisfaction and at 
no expense to the contending parties. 

The committee of appeals had nothing brought 
to its attention during the year. 

The inspection department was fairly active dur- 
ing the year and this department shows a gain 
over expenses. 

The clubrooms have been used, and the personal 
contacts resulting from such use have been of 
great benefit to those who have enjoyed the privi- 
leges. 

The thanks of all of the members of the asso- 
ciation are hereby extended to our efficient execu- 
tive secretary and to all of the members of the 
loyal organization working under her. 

I wish to express my personal thanks to the 
officers, directors and members of the committees 
who have cheerfully cojperated in the work of 
the association during 1926. It is my hope that 
the incoming administration may be able to secure 
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the codjperation of the retail interests of Chicago 
and it is my further hope that the retail interests 
will accept this responsibility and secure to them- 
selves the benefits that may ensue.. The friendly 
coéperation that may be had from the utilization 
of this association, can not fail to have lasting 
benefits if sought and applied. 


Value of Publicity Campaigns 


Mr. Thornton then spoke of the amount of ad- 
vertising space used in national magazines by 
disc steel motor car wheel manufacturers and 


J. A. GORMAN, E. A. THORNTON, 
Chicago ; Chicago ; 
Secretary President 


producers of roofing material other than wood, 
and compared it with the publicity campaigns of 
the lumber interests, which demonstrated that 
the substitutes are using twice as much pub- 
licity matter as the wood industry. 

It appears that there has been a_ persistent 
propaganda, said Mr. Thornton, some of it political, 
to create in the mind of the public the thought 
that our forests are disappearing and that the 
substitutes for wood are only appearing because 
of the necessity of conserving our forests. Figures 
which we regard as true, show that 37,000,000,000 
feet of lumber was distributed during 1926 by 
manufacturers of the United States. This is an 
impressive total. 

During the hysteria of substitutes for building 
lumber and for containers, it is nevertheless true 
that many new uses for lumber are at the same 
time coming in, but these new uses are for more 
or less restricted quantities. As an economic 
feature, of course, where substitutes perform the 
service equally as well as wood and at a cheaper 
price, then the substitutes will remain, but it is 
clearly up to the manufacturers of lumber and 
lumber products, to tell the consuming public 
what advantages wood has over the substitutes. 
This advertising must be able successfully to 
combat the deluge of substitutes which in many 
cases are known to be inferior to wood. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary J. A. Gorman made an interesting 
report, the gist of which follows: 


One of the outstanding features of our associa- 
tion is the harmony and good fellowship which 
exists: this can be noticed particularly at the 
noonday luncheons, aided and abetted by the tasty 
food which is always served. Our members should 
get the habit of coming in at noon-time to hear the 
latest news of the lumber industry and meet their 
fellow lumbermen. 

President Thornton and the board of directors 
have given the association a great deal of their 
time and thought during the last year, which is 
responsible for the satisfactory condition of the 
affairs of the association. And that “watch-dog” 
of the treasury and “fountain of information,” 
Al Ruth, is never too busy to sign a check or 
answer the call of other duties as treasurer of 
the association. 








LL 


Modifications of 
Organization 
Are Studied 


During the last year we held 120 meetings, 6,629 
people visiting headquarters. 

Following are the local receipts and shipments 
and local stock and consumption of lumber for 
1926 and 1925: 


Local Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
1926 1925 
Receipts during year.4,097,667,000 4,116,728,009 
Local stock and con- 


sumption ......... 2,288,197,000 1,797,943,000 
TD ode awsces 1,909,470,000 2,318,785,000 

A .much smaller percentage than usual was 
shipped out of this market. Last year over half 
remained, most of it going into building cop- 
struction in the city. [These figures in detail 
were published in the Jan. 8 issue of AMericay 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

I regret to state that we lost the following 
members by death during the last year: John 
Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Lumber Co.; George 


W. Hotchkiss, and’ Richard C. McWhorter, Acme 
Box Co. 


Inspection Committee’s Report 


In the absence of W. B. Vanlandingham, 
chairman of the inspection committee, the fol- 
lowing report was read by President Thornton: 

Early in the year a change was made in the 
inspection department by the employment of 
Charles A. Verville as inspector, and the service 
he has rendered has been very gratifying. Com- 
mendations have been received as to his knowledge 
of lumber and his absolute fairness. 

Seventy-eight claims have been adjusted, total- 
ing 884,985 feet. With hardly an exception in- 
spections have been made within a week of receipt 
of request and more than the majority have been 
taken care of within two or three days. 

This excellent service is available to all mem- 
bers at a very reasonable fee and has the official 


authority of the State, granted us in our valuable 
charter. 


Report of Nominations Committee 

The following were unanimously elected di- 
rectors, committee on arbitration, committee on 
appeals and division chairmen: 

Board of Directors 

Division A (pine yards)—Sangston Hettler, 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. 

Division B (hardwood yards)—T. J. Curley, 
William C. Schreiber Lumber Co. 

Division C (hardwood wholesalers)—John T. 
Hansen, John Hansen Lumber Co. 

Division D (pine wholesalers)—-E. A. Thornton, 
E. A. Thornton Lumber Co. 

Division E (manufacturers)—W. L. 
Pickering Lumber Co. 

Division F (commission salesmen)—Minor E. 
Botts, Botts-DeSale Lumber Co. 

Division G (millmen)—E. W. Dierssen, Chicago 
Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing Co. 


Division H (box manufacturers) —H. A. Sander- 
son, Sanderson Box Co. 


Godley, 
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Committee on Arbitration 
Vv. F. Mashek, Walter W. O’Brien, J. H. Faust, 
George D. Griffith, N. T. Hand and H. B. Maxwell. 
Committee on Appeals 


Charles W. Jacob, F. J. Heidler, Ansel Olsen, 
F. L. Williams, Robert Cousin and W. 8S. Good- 
villie. 

— Division Chairmen 


J. J. Chalmers (A), Theo. Fathauer (B), H. C. 
Lindahl (C), Fred H. Burnaby (D), R. C. Clark 
(BE), E. M. Dollarhide (F), E. W. Dierssen (G), 
Walter B. Burr (H). 


The directors will meet Jan. 24 to elect officers. 
Nation’s Trade Extension Program 


M. G. Truman stated that he was much inter- 
ested in President Thornton’s remarks on the 
substitute publicity campaigns, and in this con- 
nection called attention to the trade extension 
program of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for all woods, the object of 
which is to push lumber against the inroads of 
substitutes and regain some of the markets for 
wood. He then said that the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association (of which Mr. 
Truman is a director) is soliciting its members 
to subseribe one cent a thousand feet in aid of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion campaign, and stated that the whole propo- 
sition will be put before the local wholesalers at 
a meeting of the National-American association 
to be held in Chicago next month. 


Herman H. Hettler, James Miksak and 
Charles W. Jacob stressed the need for closer 
codperation between the various divisions of the 
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Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, so that 
the organization could function even better in 
the future than it has in the past. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


Rainbo Gardens was the scene of the fifty- 
eighth annual banquet, at which nearly 250 
gathered, and before they took their allotted 
places at the table they were extended the glad 
hand by Minor E. Botts, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. While somewhat handi- 
capped by the absence of two of his fellow mem- 
bers—Percy Fletcher, who is enjoying his annual 
vacation in California, and F. B. McMullen, 
who his many friends regretted to learn is sick— 
Mr. Botts made everyone feel at ease, being ably 
assisted in the welcoming stunt by Miss M. E. 
Cowper, executive secretary. Many members had 
with them their wives, who added greatly to 
the success of the occasion. The dinner was all 
that could be desired from an epicurean stand- 
point, and between the courses and throughout 
the evening the happy throng indulged in the 
art of Terpsichore to the full. The music fur- 
nished by ‘‘Katz and His Kittens’’ under the 
direction of Al Katz, was entrancing and the 
entertainment features arranged by the Rainbo 
Gardens management were delightful. All in all 
the fifty-eighth annual banquet was a huge suc- 
cess and will long be remembered by those who 
participated. 


Mill Managers Discuss Moisture Content 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 17.—The solution of 
the problem before the lumber fraternity, rela- 
tive to the moisture content of lumber at any 
given stage, is entirely one of education, said 
Parrish Fuller, of Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards 
(Ine.), of Oakdale, La., at the joint meeting of 
the Louisiana and East Texas Mill Managers’ 
associations held at the Hotel Bentley Saturday. 

The problem, according to Mr. Fuller, has 
been approached from the wrong viewpoint, and 
mill managers have felt that they are getting 
into deep water by going into the scientific study 
of wood too deeply. The problem has become 
serious in view of the fact that West Coast 
operators have been encroaching on the terri- 
tory of southern yellow pine because those op- 
erators equipped with dry kilns and dimension 
plants have been able to cure their lumber to a 
lesser degree of moisture content and with more 
uniformity without injuring the wood. 

The automobile manufacturer, said Mr. Fuller, 
requires that the hardwood used for floor boards 
must contain between 6 percent and 10 percent 
moisture for the reason that if the boards are 
too dry they will take in moisture from the air 
and swell, and if they have too much moisture 
they will shrink, and in either case the boards 
are not fit for use. Their contention is that 
when the boards contain the required 6 to 10 
per cent they will neither swell nor shrink. 


Points in Educational Program 


The points in the educational program as 
outlined by Mr. Fuller are: 

1—An intimate knowledge of handling green 
lumber cut during different seasons of the year. 

2—A more intelligent understanding of operat- 
ing dry kilns. 

8—Knowing exactly how much heat and humid- 
ity is necessary to kiln dry in the shortest time, 
with elimination of degrade, splits, warping and 
checking. P 

4—A knowledge of exactly at what time the 
lumber is dry and should be pulled from the kiln. 

5—Establishing a complete check in the planing 
mill in locating degrade. ; 

6—tTesting of air dried stock for shipment. 

7—Carrying out the schedule prepared by the 
Forest Products Laboratory of drying to 7 percent 
to 10 percent and the common grades 10 percent 
to 15 percent. 


Handling Hardwood Lumber 


The points necessary in handling hardwood 
lumber he lists as follows: 

1—Regulating log supply, especially in gum, to 
eliminate stain. 

2—The curing and shipping of gum regardless 
of the time it has been on the sticks when it 
reaches a certain moisture content. 





3—The speeding up of drying of all species of 
hardwoods, especially those subject to stain. 

4—Expert supervision and preparing of export 
stock, assuring no trouble in ocean shipping. 

5—Shipping of oak lumber in some seasons in 
ninety days instead of 120 days as requested by 
some customers. 

6—The speeding up of old orders. 

7—Minimize the shipping of lumber that is too 
green. 

8—Intelligent knowledge of how thick stock is 
drying and regulating the exact time of taking 
down. 

9—Absolute, perfect operating of compartment 
type hardwood kilns if they are temperature and 
humidity controlled. 

10—Sales argument in selling uniformly dried 
lumber. 


Mr. Fuller said that his firm had had a great 
deal of trouble in the past with yellow pine, and 
after two or three years it was found that the 
company had considerable checked aad crooked 
stock at the top of the piles, and it was unable 
to understand why it had so much degrade from 
the green chain to the planing mill. The com- 
pany found that it had been actually drying the 
lumber from 3 percent to 5 percent, which was 
entirely too low. Later the Forest Products 
Laboratory and dry kiln engineers recommended 
the humidifying of the kilns, and the company 
has found that it reduced the degrade of the 
lumber to a minimum 


Traced Drying Processes 


P. A. Bloomer, of the Louisiana Longleaf 
Lumber Co., of Fisher, La., traced the drying 
process of lumber from the old sun drying 
methods to the modern, humidity and tempera- 
ture controlled dry kilns. He said that the only 
accurate method of testing moisture content 
was by weighing samples of lumber from the 
kilns and comparing weights with ‘‘bone dry’’ 
lumber. 


That there is a variance in the weights, he 
said, was well known, because all lumber does 
not go into the kiln with the same moisture con- 
tent and, undergoing the same treatment, it 
comes out of the kiln with a variation in weight. 
The necessity for finding the moisture content in 
lumber comes from the faet that timber used in 
construction, if it contains too much or too lit- 
tle moisture will shrink on drying out in the 
first instance and in the second it will swell, 
when absorbing moisture from the air, and 
buckle. 


The ideal ‘moisture content, said Mr. Bloomer, 
is the point where lumber, after being used in 


construction, will retain its normal size when 
subjected to ordinary atmospheric conditions. 
It is foolish, he said, for people to think that 
lumber should be shipped bone dry, explaining 
that even when bone dry lumber is placed in a 
tight, dry room there is evidence that it absorbs 
some moisture. 


Sees Improved Outlook 


A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, president of the 
Southern Pine Association, in a short address 
said the lumber outlook at present is improving ; 
that his interests during the first fifteen days of 
January had dcne more business than during all 
of December. He said that the northern mar- 
kets are now beginning to open and within a 
short time the mills would have more orders 
than they would be able to fill. 


W. T. Murray, of the Tremont Lumber Co., of 
Rochelle, and C. C. Sheppard, of the Forest 
Lumber Co., of Oakdale, in a general discussion 
with other members of the conference said that 
the moisture content requirement of purchasers 
put them at a great disadvantage, and that they 
preferred to guarantee lumber as ‘‘ commercially 
dry’’ instead of having a definite percentage of 
moisture. One gentleman stated during the 
conference that he did not believe that the buy- 
ers knew what they wanted and he was sure that 
the manufacturers did not know what they were 
about. He cited instances where firms some 
time ago insisted on designating a certain per- 
centage of moisture in the product and later 
orders had no specifications of moisture content, 
which he said indicated that they had lost faith 
in the moisture content idea. 

There were practically fifty lumbermen from 
Louisiana and East Texas present at the meet- 
ing. C. A. King, chairman of the Louisiana 
Mill Managers’ Association, presided. The next 
meeting is scheduled to take place at New Or- 
leans on Feb. 21. 


December Export and Import Data 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Jan. 18.—Preliminary 
figures, corrected to Jan. 15, give the total value 
of exports from the United States in December 
as $467,000,000, against $468,305,949 in Decem- 
ber, 1925. Imports last month were valued at 
$361,000,000, against $396,639,809 in December, 
1925. For the calendar year 1926 exports to- 
taled $4,810,411,597, compared with $4,909,847,- 
511 in 1925, a decrease of $99,435,914. Im- 
ports last year totaled $4,432,541,627, against 
$4,226,589,263 in 1925, an increase of $205,- 
952,364. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Jan. 24—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Onondaga, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 24-25—Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. Annual. 

Jan. 25—Canadian Forestry Association, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. Annual. 

Jan. 25—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Rad- 
isson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 25-26—Northern White Cedar Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 25-27—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 
Jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 

Hotel Hermitage, Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Black Hawk Hotel, Davenport, Iowa. 
Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
a Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Convention Hall, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 27—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 27-28—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan, 27-28—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Morgantown, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 27-28—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual. 

Jan. 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting of stock- 
holders. 

Jan. 28-29—American Forestry Association, New Haven, 
Conn. Annual, 

Feb. 1-3—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 1-3—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
a am William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 1-3—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 2—Old Guard Lumbermen, Olds Hotel, Lansing, 
Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
ee & Door Salesmen, Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich. 
nnual. 


Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 9-10—National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 10—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual, 


Feb. 14—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual. 

Feb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ag Comemers Association, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 16-18—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Cornhusker Knot-Hole Club, Oity Auditorium, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Annual, 


Feb. 18—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Lumbermen’s & Hoo-Hoo Club, Mon- 
treal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 19-26—Own Your Home Building and Equipment 
oes ition, Madison Square Garden, New Yor, 
y. 


Feb. 21—Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Monthly meeting. 

Feb. 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retaij 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 23-24—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lafayette, Clinton, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 23-24—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Agso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 

Feb. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 

March 2-3—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum. 
bermen’s Association and Northwest Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Deg 
Moines, Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 

March 3—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Lumbermen’s Exchange Rooms, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 

March 3-4—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

March 5—Association of Trim Manufacturers (Inc.), 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Annual. 

March 8—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 
Monthly meeting. 

March 9-10—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 
March 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 

turers’ Association, Mobile, Ala. Quarterly meeting. 

March 22-23—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 24—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Annual. 

April 20-21—National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 





Program of Michigan Retailers 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 17.—Previous an- 
nouncements regarding the thirty-eighth annual 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held at Lansing, Mich., 
Feb. 2, 3 and 4, were amplified this week by a 
detailed announcement of the program, issued 
by Seeretary-treasurer Arthur M. Manning. 

A number of interesting addresses will feature 
the program, among them being ‘‘Plans and 
Prospects for the Future,’’ by Al C. Bensen, of 
Mansfield; discussion of insurance problems by 
James 8. Kemper, Chicago; H. H. Corwin, of 
Jackson; A. J. Hager, of Lansing, and C. W. 
Weeks, Detroit; ‘‘Our National Association,’’ 
by Adolph Pfund, Chicago; ‘‘The Next Six 
Months,’’ by George E. MacIlwain, of Boston, 
Mass.; ‘‘Getting a Price for Cement,’’ by Haw- 
ley W. Wilbur, president Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; ‘‘ Han- 
dling of Building Specialties and Materials 
other than Lumber,’’ a discussion led by John 
Kreilick, of Kalamazoo, and ‘‘Modern Mer- 
chandising in Retail Yards,’’ discussion led by 
Harvey Woodfield, of Jackson. 

There will also be addresses on the lien law 
by Frank Day Smith, attorney of Detroit; on 
plan book services by P. W. Branton, of Chi- 
eago; on grade marking and local inspection of 
southern pine, by L. R. Putman, merchandising 
counsellor of the Southern Pine Association; on 
cost accounting, by Harry Colman, of Chicago; 
on insulation, by O’Neill Ryan, jr., of Chicago. 

The president of the eight groups of the asso- 
ciation are all seheduled for a composite talk 
on ‘‘District and Group Organization—Why, 
How and When, and Results Accomplished.’’ 
‘Maximum Distribution, How the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealer Can Make This Possible,’’ will be 
discussed by John C. Cremer, of Detroit, while 
‘*Building Shows Conducted by Individual Re- 
tailers’’ is the subject assigned to Harry Brat- 
tin, of Shepherd. ‘‘Consolidations; Efficiency; 
Reduced Overhead; Advertising; United Efforts 
to Meet Competition,’’ is the wide range which 
a discussion led by Joe Braun, of Detroit, will 
lead, while the next discussion, led by M. 8. 
Rudisill, of Niles, will confine itself to the ques- 
tion ‘‘Display Windows—Do They Pay?’’ 
Arthur A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Minn., Snark 
of the Universe, will also speak. 

An elaborate entertainment program has also 
been prepared, featured by an Old Guard din- 
ner, a Hoo-Hoo concatenation, and a midnight 
lunch and cabaret frolic by the Traveling Lum- 


ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, all on Wednesday 
evening; the annual banquet in the ball room 
of Olds Hotel Thursday evening. The ladies 
meanwhile go on a shopping tour and hold a 
theater party on Wednesday; take a sight-seeing 
tour, lunch at the Downey Hotel and attend the 
theater on Thursday, and in the evening join 
with their husbands, fathers or sweethearts in 
the annual banquet. 


New Jersey Date Set 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, Jan. 18.—The annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
will be held March 3 and 4 at the Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City. A poll of the membership 
decided overwhelmingly in favor of the seaside 
resort. 


Southeastern Iowa Association 

PacKwoop, Iowa, Jan. 17.—The program for 
the thirtieth annual convention of the South- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
to be held Jan. 26 and 27 in the Gold room of 
the Hotel Blackhawk at. Davenport indicates 
that a number of pertinent subjects to retailers 
will be discussed. The convention will begin at 
10 a. m. on Jan. 26, with an address of welcome 
by the mayor of Davenport, followed by reports 
of the officers of the association and the ap- 
pointment of committees. In the afternoon, 
R. E. Saberson, of St. Paul, will talk on the 
‘*Twentieth Century Lumber Yard.’’ Other 
addresses will be made by B. J. Palmer, on 
‘*Selling Yourself,’’ and by E. Carroll Taber 
on asphalt shingles. The banquet will be held at 
7 p. m., followed by dancing. 

On Thursday morning, following the reports 
of committees, there will be an address by Bess 
Gearheart Morrison, on ‘‘ Your Mark,’’ and by 
P. W. Combs, on ‘‘The Raising of Submarine 
8-51.’’ The afternoon session will be devoted 
to open discussions on subjects of foremost in- 
terest, and a talk by W. H. Jasper, on ‘‘ Advan- 
tages.’’ In the evening the Moonlight Club 
will be hosts at an entertainment, followed by 
dancing. 

For those who wish to inspect a modern ce- 
ment manufacturing plant, arrangements have 
been made to go by special train on Friday, 
Jan. 28, to Hannibal, Mo., there to inspect the 
plant of the Atlas Portland Cement Co. 

A special program has been arranged for the 
ladies, including a theater party and a visit to 
radio station WOC. 


Penn Retailers at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 17.—For its twentieth 
annual convention-reunion, to be held Feb. 1-3 
in the William Penn Hotel here, the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
through its officials, has arranged what will 
probably be the most entertaining program in 
the history of its annual gatherings. Among 
the outstanding features of an entertainment 
nature will be ‘‘ The Twenty-Year Lumbermen’s 
Dinner,’’ Tuesday evening, Feb. 1, in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, at which the association will 
honor men and women who have spent a total 
of twenty or more years in the lumber business, 
no matter in what branch of the industry nor 
necessarily with one firm or one branch; a 
court trial at the concluding session Thursday 
afternoon, Feb. 3, and the ladies’ luncheon to 


be held Thursday noon, Feb. 3, at Webster 


Hall, the new club residence hotel in the Oak- 
land district of Pittsburgh. 


Several prominent speakers have been en- 
gaged, including a couple from abroad. Among 
the speakers from a distance will be L. R. Put- 
man, merchandising counsel for the Southern 
Pine Association, whose headquarters are in 
Chicago; O’Neil Ryan, Chicago; Arthur Wal- 
wyn Evans, of Wales, Great Britain, a relative 
of David Lloyd George; George O. Frampton, 
industrial engineer, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. John 
L. Davis, New York City, and Ada Ward, Lon- 
don, Eng. 
Toronto, Can.; the American Glee Club, of Chi- 
eago, and the Demarco Italian Quartet, of New 
York City, will be among the musical attrac- 
tions. Will A. Davis, of Pittsburgh, will be 
director of ceremonies throughout the conven- 
tion. 

Registration and greetings are scheduled for 
10 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. on the first day of the 
convention. At the opening session from 12:30 
to 1 p. m., Mayor Charles H. Kline, of Pitts- 
burgh, will make the address of welcome, to 
which President J. G. Marks, of Cresson will 
respond. Treasurer G. P. Textor, of Wilkins- 
burg, will make his report, and Edward H. 
Picket will bring greetings from the Pittsburgh 
Association of Lumber Salesmen, and President 
H. E. Kelly, of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, will bring greetings 
from that association. At this session, O’Neil 
Ryan will speak on ‘‘Insulation;’’ L. R. Put- 
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man on ‘‘Hurricanes and Lumber;’’ W. H. 
Reese of Monessen, ex-president of the associa- 
tion, on ‘‘Bankers and Trade Associations,’’ 
and Arthur Walwyn Evans on ‘‘ What My Coun- 
try Means to Me.’’ 

The Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will join with the State association 
of retailers in the ‘‘ Twenty-Year Lumbermen’s 
Dinner’’ that evening, which will be an informal 
affair. The banquet will begin at 6:15. Presi- 
dent J. G. Marks of the retailers will introduce 
the toastmaster, E. M. Hill, and addresses will 
be made by F. R. Babcock on ‘‘Toiling To- 
gether;’’ Secretary William B. Stayer, of the 
State retailers, on ‘‘The Roll of Honor;’’ 
Charles Milton Newcomb, humorist, of Cleve- 
land, on ‘‘What Are You Afraid Of?’’ and 
Arthur Walwyn Evans on ‘‘Education in 
America. ’’ 

The Wednesday and Thursday sessions will 
be devoted to numerous discussions on subjects 
of pertinent and timely interest to retailers, 
certain members being appointed to lead. The 
mock trial will take place Thursday afternoon. 

Addresses on ‘‘Our Stewardship,’’ by W. B. 
Stayer, and ‘‘Faces in the Crowd,’’ by Ada 
Ward will conclude the convention. 

The annual banquet of the lumbermen Thurs- 
day night will be an informal affair. President 
J. G. Marks, of Cresson, will introduce the 
toastmaster, George L. Gearing, of Pittsburgh. 
Ada Ward will deliver an address on ‘‘You 
Americans.’’ James A. Burns, founder of 
Oneida Institute, Oneida, Ky., will speak on 
‘*The Remaking of the Mountaineer.’’ 

The directors of the association will hold 
their annual meeting at the William Penn 
Hotel about noon on the first day of the con- 
vention. 


Southwestern Ontarians to Meet 


CHATHAM, ONT., Jan. 17.—A general meeting 
of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be held Feb. 3 in the 
Builders’ Exchange Rooms at London, which all 
retail lumbermen are invited to attend. The 
morning session will be devoted to discussions 
on the 1927 outlook and on ‘‘Signs of the 
Times.’’ At the afternoon session, side lines, 
surveys and building shows, insulating materials, 
increasing winter sales, taking interest in man- 
ual training departments of schools, percentage 
of gross business to be set aside for advertising, 
financing farm buildings, improving the looks 
of the retail yards and surroundings, and per- 
sonal solicitation of business will be the sub- 
jects to be discussed. Each subject will be in- 
troduced by one of the leading retailers in this 
section, and the members are asked to bring 
information that will assist in making the dis- 
cussions more interesting. 

Canadian Retailers’ Program 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 17.—Announcement has 
been made by Secretary F. W. Ritter, of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, this 
city, that everything is in readiness for the 
thirty-sixth annual convention which is to be 
held at the Fort Garry Hotel here on Jan. 26, 
27 and 28. A very elaborate and extensive pro- 
gram has been arraged, some very prominent 
speakers have been secured and everything prom- 
ises that this will be possibly one of the best 
conventions held in a number of years. One of 
the outstanding features this year will be the 
transporting of the delegates to the Manitoba 
Gypsum Co.’s plant on the last day of the con- 
vention where a demonstration of the manufac- 
turing of Empire wall board will be made, after 
which the delegates will participate in a special 
buffet luncheon. 

The entertainment part of the program has 
also been very carefully looked after and as 
usual the first night there will be the annual 


smoker and concert. The second evening has 


been turned over to the Winnipeg Hoo-Hoo Club 
for its annual banquet and concatenation at 
which time the address of the evening will be 
delivered by ‘‘Parson’’ P. A. Simpkin. On the 
last evening, as usual, will be held the annual 
lumbermen’s hall. 

Secretary Ritter advises also that word has 


been received from the secretaries of the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, advising that they are 
planning on sending a large delegation down to 
the retailers’ convention this year. 


Indiana-Michigan Retailers 


SovutH Benp, Inp., Jan. 17.—Official an- 
nouncement is made by E. 8. Story, secretary of 
the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, that its an- 
nual convention will be held Feb. 23 at the 
Oliver Hotel in South Bend. 


Hemlock Hardwood Date 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 17.—Because of the con- 
flict with the annual meeting of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association announces that it has decided to 
change the date of its annual meeting to Jan. 27 
and 28, at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
This will enable many of the flooring manufac- 
turers to be present. Preparations are being 
made riot only to give association members a 
full report upon all of its activities, but to pre- 
sent considerable information so that the mem- 
bership may have a better insight to the situa- 
tion in which the lumber industry finds itself 
at this time and the prospects of business during 
the next few months. 


Engineers to Discuss Tropical Problems 


New York, Jan. 17.—The wood industries 
division and the management division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
meet in joint session on the evening of Feb. 25 
at the Engineering Society’s Building, here. 
































Maj. George P. Ahearn of the Tropical Plant 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., will be the chief 
speaker. His subject will be ‘‘Scope and Aim 
of Tropical Timber Research.’’ H. C. Lomb, 
of the Waverly Musical Products Co., will read 
a paper on ‘‘ Simplification and Its Meaning 
for the Musical Instrument Industry.’’ J. M. 
Green, of the Astoria Importing Co., will talk on 
‘¢ A Sawmill Power Problem and Its Solution.’’ 
Dr. Ray Hudson, head of the division of simpli- 
fied practice, Department of Commerce, will 
read a paper on ‘‘ Simplification Applied to the 
Wood Industries.’’ 


Two West Coast Meetings Scheduled 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—At the Olympic 
Hotel in this city Jan. 28, fir manufacturers 
from all parts of the Pacific Northwest will 
gather for the annual meetings of two principal 
organizations in which they are interested. One 
meeting will be that of stockholders of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the other 
will be the meeting of stockholders of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau. Each of the meetings 
will elect trustees, who in turn are expected to 
name a president; the acting president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is now 
C. D. Johnson, and the president of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau is J. D. Tennant. The 
trade bureau, in addition to other business, will 
probably name a successor to the late Henry 
Schott, whose untimely illness last summer and 
subsequent death deprived the bureau of its 
manager. 

A special committee appointed by the West 
Coast association to make nominations is com- 
posed of R. H. Burnside, Harry Morgan, George 
T. Gerlinger, E. D. Kingsley, J. A. Ryan, J. E. 


Wilson, F. Downs, Maj. E. G. Griggs, W. A. 
Whitman, E. A. Poyneer, E. C. Kaune and 
George R. Hackett. It has completed its labor, 
but at the same time has instructed Secretary- 
manager Robert B. Allen to direct attention to 
the fact that further nominations may be made 
by any five stockholders. Nominees for trustees 
are: 

Cc. D. Johnson, Pacific Spruce Corporation, 
Toledo, Ore.;. A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore.; Charles 8S. Keith, Oregon-Amer- 
ican Lumber Co., Vernonia, Ore.; R. F. Morse, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; W. W. 
Emery, Emery & Nelson, Napavine, Wash. ; Charles 
L. Lewis, Raymond Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash. ; 
BE. K. Bishop, E. K. Bishop Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash.; Frost Snyder, Clear Fir Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; I. C. Iverson, Wood & Iverson, 
Hobart, .Wash.; W. H. Peabody, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, Wash.; H. S. LaPlant, Skagit 
Mill Co., Lyman, Wash.; Charles Plant, Vancouver 
Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C 

The association meeting will be the principal 
business Friday afternoon. It will be preceded 
in the forenoon by the meeting of the trade bu- 
reau, of which the present trustees are: 

J. D. Tennant (president), Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview, Wash.; George S. Long (vice presi- 
dent), Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Ralph H. Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; C. D. Johnson, Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration, Portland, Ore.; Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Myron C. Woodard, Silver’ Falls Timber Co., Sil- 
verton, Ore.; R. W. Vinnedge (treasurer), North 
Bend Timber Co., North Bend, Wash. 


Date for Southern Piners 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 17.—The twelfth an- 
nual convention of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will be held in New Orleans, at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, March 22 and 23, H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the association, announced 
here today. Coincidental with the association’s 
convention will be mill-managers meetings from 
practically all the States in which the subscriber 
mills are located. 

Secretary-manager Berckes stated that Mon- 
day, March 21, will be devoted to meetings of 
the association’s board of directors and various 
committees, including the trade promotion com- 
mittee, whose activities during the last year 
have been very pronounced and marked with 
such outstanding success. Reports from the 
directorial boards and various committees will 
be assembled and will be presented to the sub- 
scribers in the course of the annual convention. 

On the night of March 22 the Old Timers will 
hold their third annual ‘‘ Dutch treat’’ banquet. 
This dinner is looked forward to expectantly by 
many association subscribers as it is partici- 
pated in by employees and executives in the 
lumber industry who have been continuously 
connected with the same company or interests 
for a quarter of a century or longer. 


SSS 228282: 


National-American Annual 


New York, Jan. 17.- -The National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association announces that 
its annual convention will be held on April 21 
and 22 at Atlantic City, N. J. Atlantic City as 
a meeting place. for wholesalers is a most popu- 
lar selection, and Secretary Schupner states that 
preliminary reports indicate a very wide inter- 
est in the forthcoming convention. The program 
will be replete with discussions on subjects cov- 
ering the everyday and practical side of the 
wholesaler’s business life. 

The committee in charge of the arrangements 
consists of: F. S. Underhill, chairman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; 
F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. A. Mauk, 
Toledo, Ohio; Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Arthur E. Lane, New York City; C. L. 
Lindner, Portland, Ore.; and A. C. Manbert, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Pennsylvania Association’s Plans 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 18.—The thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association will open next Wednesday, 
Jan. 26, at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. The 
gathering of retailers from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware will equal a na- 
tional conclave in point of attendance, according 
to members of the committee in charge. 

With the aim of diluting the serious business 
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session with some play, the element of recreation 
has been carefully looked after by the social 
committee. On Wednesday an elaborate and 
original entertainment has been provided for in 
the form of ‘‘ Young Men’s Night.’’ The an- 
nual banquet, with Gov. Harry A. Moore as one 
of the speakers, is scheduled for Friday night. 
Receptions and theater parties for the ladies 
include ‘‘The Vagabond King,’’ a musical 
operetta taken from the play ‘‘If I Were 
King.’’ 

Business sessions will be held Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon. At 8 o’eclock the district 
secretaries will have a breakfast meeting when 
Frederick Martin, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania association, will speak. 

President Luther C. Ogden has devoted much 
time and effort toward making the approaching 
convention the greatest ever, and in this he has 
been ably assisted by Secretary Martin, Field 
Secretary Buckley and other members of the 
committee. 


American Wood Preservers 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association will be held 
Jan. 25, 26 and 27, at the Hotel Hermitage in 
Nashville, Tenn. The morning session on Tues- 
day will be devoted mostly to routine work and 
reports of officers and committees. On Tuesday 
afternoon, various special committees will make 
their reports, including those on treatment of 
ear lumber, treatment of fir lumber, and rela- 
tion of temperature and pressure to penetration 
of creosote into wood. 

On Wednesday, additional special committees 
will report, including those on retailing treated 
forest products, and lumber ‘‘ trunking and cap- 
ping.’’ W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, will make an 
address on his experience with treated wood. 
George M. Hunt will tell of observations on 
wood preservation in Europe. 

At the Thursday session, additional commit- 
tees will make their reports, including those on 
material handling, tie service records, non-pres- 
sure treatment of poles, and others. 

This convention will precede that of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Tie Producers, 
which will begin on Jan. 27 and continue over 
to Jan. 28, in the same city and hotel. 


Toronto Wholesalers Elect 
Toronto, ONT., Jan. 17.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion (Ine.), which was held on Jan. 14, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1927: 


Chairman—L. D. Barclay, of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto. 

Directors—R. G. Chesbro, R. Halliday, J. L. 
Macfarlane, H. G. McDermid and J. B. Jarvis. 

The retiring chairman, D. C. Johnston, is 
also a member of the board of directors, ex-offi- 
cio. Reports of work carried on during the year 
were submitted by the chairmen of the various 
standing committees. The remainder of the 
meeting was devoted to the transaction of 
routine affairs of importance to the association. 


Maryland Association in. Annual 

BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 17.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Forest Products Association of 
Maryland, which took place last Thursday eve- 
ning at the Rennert Hotel did not take on as 
formal a character as had been expected be- 
cause of certain developments which left some 
matters in a state of suspension, as it were, to 
be acted upon later. Officers were elected and 
the secretary, Keith E. Powlison, who has been 
serving since the association was organized last 
spring, submitted his report, which was to a 
considerable extent made up of a searching 
analysis of the course pursued, with trenchant 
comment upon the failure to push some matters 
that, it was suggested, would have gone far to 
advance the work of the organization, which 
aims at improving the position of the retailers 
and bringing about more clearly defined and 
satisfactory relations between the several nat- 
ural divisions of the trade. 

President J. J. Duffy, jr., of the Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Co., was reélected, and so were 


Dr. Francis C. Bayne, of the Lewis Waggner 
Co., as vice president and F. A. Ascherfeld, of 
the James Lumber Co., as treasurer. The elec- 
tion of secretary, however, was held over for 
the time being. 

The board of directors is made up of the 
officers named and Bruce Helfrich, of George 
Helfrich & Son; Graham Echol; John H. Geis, 
of John H. Geis & Co., and Joseph D. Virdin, 
of the Canton Lumber Co. 

New Association in Building Industry 

Cuar.oTTe, N. C., Jan. 17.—To unify and 
make effective the work of the different associa- 
tions in the construction industry, and their in- 
dividual members, is the aim of the Allied Con- 
struction Industry of North Carolina, a new 
association formed in this city recently. Mem- 
bership will be from regularly organized and 
recognized organizations from every branch of 
the construction industry. 

According to the by-laws adopted at the or- 
ganization meeting the detailed purpose of this 
new organization will be to advance the con- 
struction industry; to encourage building laws 
and their enforcement; to improve building ap- 
pliances and building methods; to educate mem- 
bers in building and in all that pertains to the 
betterment of building and the best methods of 
conducting a building business. 

It is also planned to make the association a 
clearing house for the establishment of har- 
monious and equitable relations between all 
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members of the organization, manufacturers 
and wholesalers of supplies used by the members, 
to educate apprentices and to promote standard- 
ization. Methods of construction that relieve 
the contractors of improper risks will be en- 
couraged and an effort will be made to raise 
the standard of construction generally in the 
business world and to educate the public along 
these lines. 
The officers elected are as follows: 
President—H. E. Longeley, Wilmington, N. C. 
Vice president—R. H. Bouligny, Charlotte, N.C. 
Secretary—F. C. Bradley, Charlotte, N. C. 
Treasurer—J. D. Wilkins, Greensboro, N. C. 


Miami Credit Bureau Elects Officers 


Miami, Fua., Jan. 17.—George R. Lindsay, 
president of the Lindsay Lumber Co., was re- 
elected president of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Bureau of Miami at a meeting held here a few 
days ago. A. Renuart, president Coral Gables 
Lumber & Supply Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Alex Cureton, of the Cureton Lumber 
Co., was reélected treasurer. Edwin Booth also 
will serve another term as secretary. Directors 
chosen were Louis Hector, manager Cureton 
Lumber Co.; O. B. Yates, Lemon City Lumber 
Yard; C. E. Fortney, of R. B. White Lumber 
Co., Cocoanut Grove; H. O. Vance, manager 


Magic City Lumber Yard, Buena Vista; Messrs, 
Lindsay, Renuart and Cureton. 

The bureau has been exceptionally active dur- 
ing the last year, not only locally but also in 
State and National movements of benefit to the 
lumber industry. At present the Miami lumber- 
men are codperating with the Southern Pine 
Association in the construction of a model, hur- 
ricane-proof wood frame house to demonstrate 
the practicability of wooden homes and the cor- 
rect use of lumber in building. This building 
was fully described in the Jan. 1 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The entire oversupply of lumber noted at the 
beginning of 1926 has been disposed of through 
normal business channels, and today the Miami 
yards are all in excellent condition. Further, 
the market is good, according to the general 
report. 


Building Material Men Elect 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 17.—A. A. Hilkert, of 
Akron, was elected president of the Ohio Build- 
ers’ Supply Association at the annual meeting 
held in Columbus Jan. 11 to 13. Other officers 
elected were Charles H. Niermeyer, jr., Colum- 
bus; W. W. Cooney, Cincinnati, E. J. Holway, 
Youngstown; Howard Arnold, Dayton; A. M. 
Swan, Marietta; R. E. Doville, Toledo; and 
Chester M. Harris, Cleveland, members of the 
board of directors. George H. Myers, Akron, 
was reélected treasurer. C. F. Franklin, who 
has been secretary for the last five years, would 
not accept reélection because of the press of 
other business and the place will be filled by the 
board within a short time. 

The session was devoted largely to discus- 
sions of the changes desired in the Ohio lien law 
and other legislative matters, as well as prob- 
lems of the building material business. Quite 
a number of lumbermen attended as many retail 
lumber dealers also deal in building materials. 


Credit Bureau in Annual 


TorRONTO, ONT., Jan. 17.—The Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau (Inc.), of Toronto, held its an- 
nual meeting at the King Edward Hotel, on 
Jan. 14, officers for 1927 being elected as fol- 
lows: Chairman, F. B. McFarren; vice chair- 
man, J. D. Copeland; directors, for two years, 
J. J. Wright, E. Gill, N. H. Taylor; for one 
year, L. Maloney, A. McCabe, S. T. Sheppard. 
The remainder of the meeting was devoted to 
matters of routine. 


To Revive Birmingham Association 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 17.—Retail dealers 
are working on the matter of reorganizing or 
reviving the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Birmingham. Reports of satisfactory re- 
sponse on part of former members are noted. 
It is also understood to be possible to combine 
two other retail organizations dealing in kindred 
lines with this organization and make a strong 
association for the combined dealers of build- 

Brooklyn Dealers Organize 

New York, Jan. 17.—Another attempt has 
been made to organize the retail lumber dealers 
of Kings and Queens counties and judging by 
enthusiasm shown at a meeting held last Tues- © 
day at the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce the 
new movement will be a big success. The new 
organization is known as the Kings and Queens 
Counties Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Officers are: 

President—C. H. Blitman, of the Public Lum- 
ber Supply Co., Brooklyn. 


Vice president—Henry Green, of the B. Green 
Lumber Co., Brooklyn. 
Marshall, 


Second vice president—A. New 
Feller, New Brunswick Lumber 


Jamaica Lumber Co. 
c Treasurer—I. 

“gecretary—B. Saltzman, New Hyde Park Lum- 
ber Co. 

The organization has a membership of twenty- 
five firms and adopted its constitution and by- 
laws. It will establish a credit information 
service and also an office with an executive sec- 
retary. <A board of arbitration also will be set 
up. Another meeting of the association will 
be held shortly. 
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LUMBER CLUBS | 


Builders Elect Officers 


PITTsBURGH, PA., Jan. 18.—Walter E. Hatch, 
of the Keystone Lumber Co., is one of the vice- 
presidents elected by the board of directors of 
the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange the last 
of the week. J. P. Eichleay was chosen presi- 
dent; Robert K. Cochrane, secretary, and Robert 
W. Allison, treasurer. The exchange will hold 
its annual reception and dance Thursday night, 
Feb. 10, at Webster Hall. A delegation of the 
members, many of them accompanied by their 
wives, will leave Sunday morning, Feb. 20, for 
Washington, D. C., to attend the annual national 
convention. 





Toledo Club Elects Officers 


ToLepo, OHIO, Jan. 17.—Sixty members of 
the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club enjoyed a regular 
old-time lumberjack dinner served in rough and 
ready style, at its annual meeting held at the 
Elks Club on Jan. 15. Walter D. Schuller was 
elected for another year as representative from 
this district to the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, and officers to serve the club 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—C. C. F. Sieving. 


Vice presidents—H. L. Bravo and John G. 
Kuehnle. 


Secretary—Hmil R. Uehlinger. 

Treasurer—F. E. Osgood. 

Directors—Joseph Rittner and Donald Smith. 

Robert H. Campbell, retiring president, and 
other officers gave an interesting report of the 
activities of the club during the last year. 

An instructive talk on ‘‘ Profit and Loss for 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’’ was made by How- 
ard McLees, field manager of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers. 


Memphis Club Officers Installed 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 17.—New officers of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for 1927 
were installed at the first regular meeting for 
the year which was held at the Hotel Gayoso on 
Jan. 13. K. L. Emmons, retiring president, pre- 
sided at the opening of the meeting and after 
hearing the reports of the various committees 
for the last year introduced the new president, 
Paul Rush, president of Rush Lumber Co. Mr. 
Rush introduced the following new officers: 
C. W. Parham, first vice president; C. P. Bo- 
dine, second vice president; H. B. Phillips, sec- 
retary-treasurer; J. R. May, J. P. Wilhelm, and 
Armour C. Bowen, directors. 

President Rush named the following commit- 
tees to serve during 1927: 

Entertainment—H. B. Weiss, chairman, E. L. 


McLallen, Ralph May, R. A. Taylor, and F. T. 
Dooley. 


Resolutions—S. C. Major, chairman, J. W. Mc- 
Clure, J. F. McSweyn, F. G. Smith, and W. E. 
Hyde. 

Law and insurance—C. Arthur Bruce, chairman, 


W. H. Dick, George T. Houston, George C. Eheman, 
and F. T. Turner. 


Traffic—Harry E. Schadt, chairman, W. L. Well- 
ford, Eugene Woods, C. C. Dickinson, and Almonte 
Smith. 


Welfare—Ray H. Goodspeed, chairman, W. A. 
Ransom, Frank Conkling, T. J. White, and A. L. 
DeMontcourt. 


Membership—J. W. Runyan, chairman, H. T. 
McGrath, F. W. Duggan, E. L. Page, J. Ellis 
Williams. 


Lumber inspection class—J. D. Allen, jr., chair- 
man, O. M. Krebs, O. C. Ferguson, C. M. Gooch, 
and “Bruce Baird. 


Club activities—W. L. Evans, chairman, J. R. 
McFadden, W. M. Lynch, F. R. Gadd, and H. J. M. 
Jorgenson. 


House—S. A. Godman, chairman, T. E. Sledge, 
F. G. Woods, George Land, and E. C. Burnet. 


Sends Out Questionnaire 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 13.—The Retail Sales 
Club, which is composed of members of the Lime 
& Cement Exchange and salesmen of the Forest 
Products Association of Maryland, followed a 
varied program at its recent session, held in 
Musical Union Hall. There was amateur boxing 
and wrestling, an exhibition of strong man work, 
community singing, card tricks and other sleight- 


of-hand feats, along with humorous recitations 
and music by a quartet. Keith E. Powlison, 
secretary of the Forest Products Association, 
was general chairman, with Walter R. B. 
Wright, of the Lime & Cement Exchange, as 
master of ceremonies. The attendance was 
large. 

The club, which aims to be a sort of clearing 
house for ideas in salesmanship and business 
promotion methods, has lately sent out a long 
questionnaire on how things are now done and 
pointing out weaknesses in the prevailing 
methods. The answers to the queries are ex- 
pected to supply much information of value on 
the changes in prevailing practices that could be 
made with benefit to the several lines of business 
and to inerease the efficiency of selling efforts. 
A symposium of the views presented will be 
available at the next meeting of the club, on the 
first Wednesday in February, it is thought. 


Club Stages ‘‘Customers’ Night” 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 17.—The Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus, following the 
very successful five months of its existence, 
staged a ‘‘customers’ night’’ at the Neil House 
Jan. 14, with representatives from thirty-five 
retail yards in Franklin County present. Invi- 
tations had been extended to all of the retailers 
which number close to fifty, and the large at- 
tendance of dealers was very gratifying to the 
jobbers. Howard Potter, of the Potter Lumber 
& Supply Co., Worthington, president of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, was 
a guest. President Ralph Adams, of the club, 
introduced each of the retailers, who expressed 
pleasure in being present. A skit, showing how 
far competition can be carried to the detriment 
of profits was put on. This was in the nature 
of a ‘‘ kidding match,’’ in which prominent deal- 
ers as well as jobbers took the various char- 
acters. 

The net result was a better acquaintance be- 
tween wholesalers and dealers and a general 
development of codperation between the two 
branches of the industry. 





| HOO-HOO DOINGS | 


Cypress Expert Addresses Hoo-Hoo 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Harry W. McDon- 
ough, of the Leatherbee-McDonough Co., whole- 
saler, and a recognized expert on cypress, was 
the principal speaker at a meeting of the Harry 
L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club held Monday evening. 
It was decided to hold the annual Hoo-Hoo 
smoker on a day in March to be announced later, 
and Fred White has been named chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. 

The local Hoo-Hoo Club staged the annual 
winter outing for New England lumbermen at 
Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Jan. 7 to 9, 
and more than forty attended. George Towne 
was chairman of the outing committee. 


Big Concat for Beaumont 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 17.—Beaumont Hoo- 
Hoo will hold a big concatenation here on 
March 19, it was decided at the regular monthly 
meeting and banquet last week at St. Mark’s 
parish house. Andrew Kaulback, president of 
the local Hoo-Hoo club, presided, and Carl 
Locke, new Vicegerent Snark for this district, 
appointed committees for the preliminary work. 

Special invitations to attend the concatena- 
tion have been extended to M. M. Elledge, 
Serivenoter, with jurisdiction over Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Tennessee and Arkansas; 


Secretary H. R. Isherwood and ‘‘ Parson’’ P. A. 
Simpkin. 





(SR ERBBBBEAB: 


To Dedicate Plot of 25 Trees 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—The Atlanta Hoo- 
Hoo Club No. 1 is preparing a program of exer- 
cises to be held at Piedmont Park in Atlanta 
some time in the near future, when the club 
members will formally dedicate a plot of twenty- 
five trees recently planted in the park by a 
committee composed of J. M. Burckele and A. A. 
Craig. 


Northwestern Lumbermen Doing Better Business 


(Continued from page 65) 
we expect 1927 will be at least as good. Foley is 
an old hardwood lumber town. I used to cook for 
the Foley Bros., for whom the town was named, 
and now that the timber is gone, I’m selling lumber 
to the farmers and town people. Business is good, 
and so are collections. 


H. H. Sonrac, Lakefield, Minn.—It is too early 
to say what conditions are going to be this year. 
I’ve bought lumber for our yard and expect to 
sell it, but there is no indication as yet as to 
what the farmers are planning to do. Farm build- 
ings are needed, and most of the present struc- 
tures need repairs and paint. The last year was 
a little better than 1925, and collections in our 
section are fairly good. 


FRANK UNDERWOOD, Eyota, Minn.—Business is 
good at Eyota and we have no reason to com- 
plain. The last year showed a good improvement 
over 1925 and we expect this year to continue 
this progress. Dairying brings in a steady cash 
income to the farmers and they are able to keep 
pace with their building requirements. 


R. H. JAEHN, Huron, 8S. D.—Two good crops will 
put this country back on its feet after four or 
five tough years. There has been some improve- 
ment in spite of weather conditions. A good crop 
this year will help immensely. Although our farm 
trade has been very light, building in Huron has 
made good progress and we are more optimistic 
than ever this winter. 


E. C. WILLIAMS, Dover, Minn.—yYes, 1926 was 
a pretty good year, not the best, but better than 
1925. We are not worried over present prospects 
and expect this year to show a steady improve- 
ment. 


A. J. MARTIN, Bloomer, Wis.—In this milk and 
cream country building holds a steady gait, with 
a little improvement each year. Farmers have 
been getting from 55 to 60 cents a pound for 
butterfat all winter and our old accounts now 
have been reduced practically to nothing. Collec- 
tions on new business are excellent. We are figur- 


ing on five farm house jobs now and expect this 
year to open up in fine shape. 


G. E. TouRINANT, Madison, Neb.—Conditions in 
the lumber business still are unfavorable, and col- 
lections are only fair. Last year was hardly as 
good as the previous one. The principal difficulty 
in our country, I believe, is with the instalment 
business. People can buy cars, radios and furni- 
ture on the instalment plan and they get most of 
their money tied up in that way. I think alto- 
gether too much business is done on this finance 
plan. 


R. V. Sweet, Newcastle, Neb.—Conditions are 
just about the same, with not much improvement 
in sight yet. Farmers need buildings, but the 
money to replace old structures doesn’t seem to be 
available. There may be some improvement this 
year if they get a good crop and good prices, but 
I don’t look for any great amount of growth. 


STEPHEN NBEILSON, Cresbard, S. D.—The last 
two years, with crops pretty well dried up, have 
been pretty hard, and it is too early in the year 
to make any predictions for 1927. If the farmers 
get a good crop, conditions of course will show 
improvement. But the prospects thus far can not 
be estimated. 


A. H. Jones, Howard Lake, Minn.—This com- 
munity has excellent prospects for the coming 
year. It is all diversified farming here, of course, 
and the farmers get their cream checks regularly. 
Collections are good and the farmers are rapidly 
getting back to a prosperous basis. Many new 
buildings are needed, and if present progress con- 
tinues many of the farmers will be able to make 
needed replacements this year. .We are looking 
forward to a nice business. 


THE OUTLOOK for the continued heavy imports 
of both Douglas fir and redwood into Australia 
are said to be excellent, as building operations 
are brisk and owing to a good wool and wheat 
season money should be plentiful. 
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Dealers 


Will Sell More 
Homes in 1927 


There is no doubt now 
among close observers of 
building and housing ac- 
tivities throughout the 
country that this year will 
see a greater interest in 
home building in the sub- 
urbs adjacent to the larger 
industrial centers, where 
payrolls are maintained at 
uniform levels. 


Now is the time to pre- 
pare for this business by 
getting your copy of the 


New Plan Book 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


This book contains 24 
plans and is arranged so 
that dealers who want to 
circulate them among their 
contractor and carpenter 
friends or prospective 
home builders can buy 
them in lots of 100 and 
have their firm name print- 
ed on the front cover. 


Write today for your 
copy (FREE) and let us 
show you how you can use 


it to sell more house bills 
in 1927. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1873. 


Read wherever lumber is cut or sold. 











Philadelphia Wholesalers Con- 
sider Trade Problems 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 17.—The annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held last Thursday at 
the Manufacturers Club, and was one of the 
most successful in recent years. The annual 
banquet preceded the business session, which was 
presided over by Charles Kreamer. Brief talks 
were made by a number of the members and 
guests including Randall Williams, W. W. 
Schupner, secretary of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, with the princi- 
pal address of the evening by F. 8. Underhill, 
president of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. This discourse was one of 
the most impressive delivered in this city and 
was filled with good advice to wholesale lumber 
dealers everywhere. Prefacing his talk with the 
story of the Scotch bridegroom who had lost his 
enthusiasm, Mr. Underhill said, in part— 
that it is a greater misfortune for a man to be 
engaged in business and find his enthusiasm gone 
or waning. I think that one of the important 
things for a man engaged in any kind of business 
is not only to have enthusiasm for the line of 
business with which he is identified but also en- 
thusiasm for his own particular business. If he 
lacks these two things, I rather think he is in 
an unfortunate position. 

It is a great thing not only to have ambition 
but to have enthusiasm as well, and I really want 
to get this to you in a serious way. I think that 
one of the things we are to guard against in 
times like the present is the possibility of pessi- 
mism getting into us. I feel that some times 
when we are a little upset about the way things 
seem to be going, we begin to get dissatisfied. 
‘chen we begin to tell others about it, the thing 
creeps in on somebody else and finally a lot of 
people begin to think that business is not as good 
as it really is. It reaches not only those with 
whom we are associated in business, as well as 
our competitors in the same line, but I have 
known times when it has affected the customer. 

I am not saying that we should make any rash 
statements about business being any better than 
it is, but I do think we can help‘our own affairs 
by not creating the spirit of pessimism in the 
trade. 

At this time while I am one of the rank and file 
of this association, I am at the same time repre- 
senting a great National association and as presi- 
dent of that organization, the first thought I want 
to bring to you is the greetings of the great asso- 
ciation that is built up or composed of men en- 
gaged in the same line of business who are located 
from coast to coast and from the bays and lakes 
of Canada to the shores of the Mexican gulf. It 
is a representative association and no unit can 
better the splendid achievements of the Phila- 
delphia body. The spirit is simply wonderful and 
the codperation found among the membership is 
remarkable. 

This is the thing that occurs to me next—our 
interests are mutual. We are interested in the 
development of the wholesale lumber industry— 
we in this city in the welfare of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and we 
of the National-American in the welfare of all the 
wholesalers throughout the United States. Our 
industry is fortunate in having organizations like 
these whose efforts are devoted to caring for the 
welfare and advancement and the protection and 
the interests of those engaged in the business. We 
are obligated to maintain the principles and the 
ideals of the wholesale lumber distributer and to 
help him obtain profits and attain prominence. 

One of the big problems today is the changes 
brought about by the use of the Panama Canal 
and the opening of lumber mills in South America. 
The transportation question is vital to Philadel- 
phia interests and is one thing which we must 
study closely during the coming year. We are 
further brought to the realization that if this new 
lumber source is worked, there must be a market 
found for it and we can solve the problem by 
creating a market for it. There is also the neces- 
sity of maintaining a standard of lumber inspec- 
tion and manufacture and our associations must 
strive to bring all connected with the industry up 
to these standards. 


Importance of Wholesalers’ Association 


W. W. Schupner, secretary-manager of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 


tion, in his address reminded the Philadelphia 
association that— 


it was considered one of the strongest links of 
the National-American’s membership and that from 
its ranks had come many prominent officers and 
directors of the National association, including 
three former presidents, whose terms were out- 
standingly successful, and now President F. §. 
Underhill and Director F. A. Dudley; that the 
Philadelphia group formed one of the strongest 
local associations and that its high qualifications 
for membership and business integrity were recog- 
nized throughout the industry at large. 

Mr. Schupner took occasion to refer to some of 
the “quiet accomplishments” of the National or- 
ganization, which had adopted a policy of not 
always prominently broadcasting its accomplish- 
ments, believing that it was in the interest of 
the membership to maintain relations with organ- 
izations representing the other branches of the 
industry on a basis which results in frank dis- 
cussions of the matters under consideration with: 
out the prospect of results being immediately 
heralded throughout the industry as association 
achievements. In other words, said he, we believe 
our members are willing to accept the fact that 
the association is constantly at work in the in- 
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terest of the wholesale lumber industry, that its 
requirements are well recognized throughout the- 
industry, and that the membership is willing to 
take for granted that its interests and welfare 
are constantly protected. Some of the matters 
mentioned included reference to published material 
adversely affecting the wholesaler. 

Mr. Schupner said that some of this, of course, 
is unintentional, but we have found it necessary 
to make ourselves clear in the plan of responding 
for the wholesaler when prejudicial statements 
are made, and we try to do this in a dignified 
manner, to preserve friendly relations and to 
strengthen the wholesaler’s position because of 
the negotiations thus undertaken. 

He mentioned the survey to be undertaken in 
the matter of costs, stating that in the absence 
of accurate information the association was not 
in position to state its position as clearly as could 
be done with reliable data in hand. Heretofore, 
because of a lack of uniformity in the accounting 
procedure, this has been impossible, but with the 
educational work under way the last two years, 
a comprehensive tabulation is expected to be avail- 
able for consideration at the National-American 
convention at Atlantic City April 20-21. The 
action at the last directors’ meeting, making it 
elear that the association did not countenance 
the substitution of grades, Mr. Schupner stated, 
had gone a long way in clarifying the association’s 
position with manufacturers and retailers on this 
subject, notwithstanding the fact that it was al- 
ways known that the membership requirements 
for a high standard of business integrity would 
not permit such manipulation, and which, as a 
matter of fact, had disappeared from the industry 
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almost entirely, so far as the wholesaler is con- 
cerned. 

The commission arrangements with mills, al- 
lowing what were regarded to be inequitable dif- 
ferentials for the wholesalers, considering the 
nature of the additional services performed and 
risks assumed by them, were also discussed, 
specific reference being made to pending negotia- 
tions. Representations to Government activities, 
bringing out the desirability of saying or doing 
anything which would remove suspicion that efforts 


were being made actually to bring buyers and. 


sellers together to the possible disadvantage of 
the wholesaler were alluded to, and, said he, it 
is very pleasing to note the degree of codperation 
afforded the association on such matters. 


In concluding his remarks Secretary Schupner 
stated that codperation is a great factor in pro- 
ducing uniformity of action on behalf of our in- 
dustry, but sometimes the term is misunderstood. 
Frequently members submit ideas which on their 
face are purely local in their application and on 
which the association can take no action. Our 











National Forest Timber Sales 


The two largest timber sales ever offered by 
the Forest Service are now being advertised for 


competitive bids. The proposed sales cover 
pulpwood in Alaska totaling 5,000,000,000 feet. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine announced 
the offerings last Friday. One sale on which 
bids are invited is in the northern part of the 
Tongass national forest not far from Juneau. 
The other is in the southern part of the Tongass 
forest near Ketchikan. 

A condition of the sale is the establishment 





Reopens Mahogany Case 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
yielding to pressure of the Philippine 
Government and the representations 
of Gov. Gen. Wood, has reopened the 
Philippine mahogany case. It is very 
unusual for the commission to reopen 
a formal proceeding of this kind after 
a definite decision has been handed 
down. There are various kinds of 
mahogany. The only actually 100 
percent perfect mahogany is de- 
clared to come from the West Indies, 
and it was from dealers in mahogany 
from this quarter that the complaint 
against Philippine mahogany came. 
The complaint took the ground that 
the Philippine wood was not proper- 
ly named and not a real mahogany. 
A majority of the commission held 
for the complainants, with Commis- 
sioner Humphrey vigorously dissent- 
ing. The Philippine Government owns 
most of the wood that for genera- 
tions has been known as ‘‘Philippine 
mahogany’’ and is vitally interested 
in preventing action that threatens 
to seriously impair the American 
market for this product. The War 
Department has assigned Maj. F. G. 
Munson, of the judge advocate gen- 
eral’s department, to represent the 
Philippine Government before the 
commission. 











of at least a 200-ton paper mill in Alaska. This 
condition attaches to each project. The oppor- 
tunity is given to expand the capacity of the 
paper mill to 500 tons. 

The offerings are being advertised in response 
to applications for timber and water power per- 
mits filed by a number of companies or groups 
of responsible individuals, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

In announcing the proposed big sales Secre- 
tary Jardine said: 

The purposes of the department in offering these 
sales are first of all to aid in the economic de- 
velopment of the Territory by establishing large 
units of a new industry, using national forest 
wood as its raw material, and, secondly, to make 


officers and directors consider their work in the 
interest of the wholesale industry as a whole, 
and while many times so called local problems refer 
to discriminatory situations which require action 
on the basis of national consideration, in that 
manner only is it that most helpful results are 
obtained. ¢ 

At the annual business meeting these officers 
were elected to head the association for 1927: 

President—F. A. Dudley, Sterling Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Melville G. Wright, Henrico 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—W. E. D. Smith, Kay Lumber Co. 

Secretary—J: B. Comegys, Comegys Co. 

The officers together with J. Craig Huff, W. J. 
Mingus and Harry P. Preston, comprise the di- 
rectorate for the coming year. 

Robert G. Kay, reporting as chairman of the 
railroad and transportation committee, stated 
that the committee had had very little to do dur- 
ing the year and consequently had no recom- 
mendations to make. 





that industry permanent by insuring a perpetual 
supply of timber. 

We invite and will protect the investment of 
capital necessary to establish large units of paper 
manufacture. At the same time, we must fully 
protect the public interest by getting fair com- 
pensation for the Government timber. The sales 
are offered with all these purposes in mind. 

Mr. Jardine added that southeastern Alaska 
has the timber, the water power and transporta- 
tion facilities necessary for the development of 
a large paper manufacturing industry. 


Forest Fire Loss in Southern States 


Forest fires burned over 22,000,000 acres of 
forest land in nine southern states in 1925 and 
inflicted a loss of $18,000,000, according to an 
analysis by the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, New Orleans, La., of estimates collected 
by State foresters. Approximately 64 percent 
of the total loss from forest fires in the United 
States is represented in this figure, says the 
Forest Service. 

The area burned over constitutes 84 percent 
of the total area swept by fire in the United 
States in 1925, but forest officers point to a de- 
crease of 35 percent over the 1924 fire loss. This 
condition was due partly to more favorable fire 
weather and partly to more efficient fire fighting 
organizations of private landowners and State 
forestry departments. 

Of the total loss of $18,000,000, 89 percent 
represents the estimated damage to forest tree 
growth. The difference in methods used in the 
several southern States in estimating fire dam- 
age made it impracticable to distinguish be- 
tween the loss to merchantable timber and to 
immature trees. Nor was it possible to estimate 
the proportion of the fire-killed timber which 
may have been salvaged following the 46,382 
fires that swept the South in 1925. 


Building Material Statistics 


The January number of the National Lumber 
Bulletin publishes a study of the census bureau 
figures for 1925 for building materials which 
shows that the production of softwood lumber in 
that year was 93.5 percent of that of 1909, 
hardwood lumber 62.5 percent, wood shingles 
49.3 percent and wood lath 85.4 percent. 

Among the building materials, common brick 
appears not to have held its own quite so well 
as softwood, or structural, lumber, standing at 
91.6 taking 1909 as 100. Face brick, however, 
jumped to 259.7, Portland cement to 248, hol- 
low building tile to 231.6 and gypsum to 252. 

A commentator on these figures, says the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
while pointing out that relative percentages are 
among the best known liars of the statistical 
world, and that new materials, or old materials 
enjoying a wider field during a certain period, 
are found to show tremendous percentage gains, 
even though the absolute gains be small, empha- 
sizes the fact that while lumber production is 
less than it: was in 1909, the consumption of 
building material has since trebled. How much 


All products guaranteed 
and delivered quic 


” i 


from Bartholomew’s new 
steam heated warehouse, 
120x120 ft.,accommodating 
over 2 million feet of floor- 
ing andlumber. Located 
on Chicago River & Indi- 
ana Ry., connecting with 
all railways in Chicago. 


Over-night delivery with- 
in 100 miles on orders 
phoned or wired, our ex- 
pense, before noon. Quali- 
ty strictly guaranteed according to Association 
rules, with satisfaction to you and your customer 
or money back. No quibbling, Prices right. 


Look these over: 


Oak and maple flooring; 

Tennessee red cedar boards K. D.; 
Aromatic red cedar linings; 

Philippine mahogany (Lauan) finish; 

Sap and red gum K. D. and S2S; 

Plain red oak finish; 

Poplar, basswood and southern hardwoods. 


Shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago, 
Any quantity, delivered anywhere. 





Earl Bartholomew 


NQOUPWNe 





NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 


Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
| the excess. 

_ Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
' is determined in advance and nothing can 
| increase it. 

' The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 
St. Louis; Mo. Chicago. Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 



































We Will Save 
You Money 


Whether you desire a new mill or are 
planning to remodel your present plant, 
our engineers will show you how to econ- 
omically and efficiently do the work. 


We'll make the specifications, furnish 
labor, superintend construction and 
guarantee our work. 


Write for list of milis we have 
built; also data on our service, 


“THRALLESHEA 


ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS. > 
Lake Charles, La. 
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Northern Woods 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 








DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











beets; “EXTRA STANDARD” 








Some Attractive Values 


4/4 Birch No. 1C.&B....350,000° 8/4 Maple No. 2 Common.,75,000’ 
4/4 Birch No.2 Com..__..75,000° 4/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..45,000" 
4/4 Birch No. 3 Com......,150,000° 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000° 
4/4 Maple No. 1 C. & B.....75,000° 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com...18,000° 
8/4 Maple No.1 C.&B 000° 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000 


on 08, 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 
Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munisjng, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemlock,Pine 
Spruce. Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: (05 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























17- 17 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND ad a 4 


international! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS sorycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 

And does it accurately. A book to use for figuri 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S, 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill, 


or how little cement, hollow building tile, steel 
ete., may have forged ahead, it is obvious that 
lumber and common brick have lost ground. 
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Forest Research Program Outlined 


The American Tree Association has just pub- 
lished for the Society of American Foresters a 
national program of forest research embracing 
the needs of the grower of timber as well as the 
producer of lumber and other forest products. 
The report was prepared by Earle H. Clapp, in 
charge of the research branch of the Forest 
Service, chairman of the committee of the so- 
ciety, the other members of which are R. C. 
Hall, formerly valuation engineer in the timber 
section, bureau of internal revenue, and A. B. 
Hastings, until recently assistant State forester 
of Virginia. It is a book of 280 pages and out- 
lines what is being done in forest research in 
the principal countries of the world. 

The committee of foresters urges the expendi- 
ture of $9,000,000 to $12,000,000 annually for 
forest research by Government agencies, institu- 
tions and the forest industries, laying special 
stress upon the need for a broader view of for- 
est research. Such a view, it is pointed out, em- 
braces not only important problems of forest 
management and wood utilization, but the cor- 
relation of these with such basic studies as the 
physical nature and chemistry of wood, the in- 
fluence of growth conditions, the strength and 
other properties of wood, the fields of forest 
soils, forest meteorology, forest entomology and 
pathology, and also forest economics. 

Of the $9,900,000 a year which the commit- 
tee considers necessary to cover the work of 
all forest research agencies by 1936, it is esti- 
mated that two-thirds would be contributed by 
the forest industries, State agencies and endowed 
institutions and the remainder by the Federal 
Government. One of the essential needs fore- 
seen is an endowed forest research institution, 
with an annual income of ahout $1,000,000, 
which would carry on fundamental long-time re- 
search projects that other organizations have 
neither the time nor the facilities to undertake. 

The report gives credit to industrial and 
other organizations for accomplishments in for- 
est research, but not without emphasis upon the 
tremendous breadth of the field still to be cov- 
ered. All the agencies now at work, the com- 
mittee feels, may greatly increase their efforts 
with a field so wide. The problem is little short 
of staggering, and the need for a constructive 
national program at this time is urged as im- 
perative for the well-being of the lumber in- 
dustry and of all others dependent upon ample 
timber supplies. 
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Building Needs of Federal Government 


Following a conference with President Coo- 
lidge, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and 
Postmaster General New have transmitted to 
Congress, without recommendation, the report 
of the joint committee on public buildings of 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments show- 
ing minimum needs throughout the country for 
additional space to house governmental activi- 
ties. 

The report is sent to Congress for the infor- 
mation of its members and does not attempt to 
established priorities as between cities. 

In ecaleulating minimum requirements for ad- 
ditional Federal space, as required by law, the 
joint committee estimated that it will require at 
least $176,000,000, based on square foot cost 
estimates, to provide the additional space con- 
templated by Congress in some 225 projects in 
all parts of the country. 

It is anticipated by Secretary Mellon and Mr. 
New that the report will result in action by 
Congress increasing the $100,000,000 already 
provided to $200,000,000. In fact, legislation 
providing for this increase has already been fa- 
vorably reported by the House committee on 
publie buildings and grounds. 

The recommendations of the joint committee 
cover extensions to 105 existing buildings and 
the construction of 120 new buildings, making 
the total of 225 projects. The extensions repre- 
sent the minimum needs in cities where existing 
buildings are inadequate. 

Under the provisions of the public buildings 


act each State, during the life of the act (10 
years) is entitled to at least two new Federal 
buildings for post office purposes. In cities 
where the joint committee recommends that ex- 
isting structures be sold and new buildings 
erected, the proposed new building is not con- 
sidered as one of the two to be provided for 
each State during the life of the law. 

In Section 3 of the act, Congress specifically 
directed the secretary of the treasury to acquire 
sites and to extend or remodel existing build- 
ings in certain cities for which a separate 
authorization of $15,000,000 was made. These 
cities follow: 

Juneau, Alaska; Globe, Ariz.; Prescott, Ark.; 
Red Bluff and San Pedro, Calif.; Durango, Colo. ; 
Branford and Putnam, Conn.; Marianna, Fla.: 
West Point, Ga.; Coeur d’ Alene and Sandpoint, 
Idaho; Batavia, Metropolis, Mount Carmel and 
Paxton, Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; Shelbyville, Ky.; 
Caribou and Ft. Fairfield, Me.; Leominster, Mal- 
den, Newburyport, Southbridge, Waltham and Win- 
chester, Mass.; Fallon and Goldfield, Nev.; Bay- 
onne, East Orange, Millville and Montclair, N. J.: 
Hast Las Vegas, N. M.; Ft. Plain, Long Island City, 
Syracuse and Yonkers, N. Y.; Wilson, N. C.; 
Jamestown, N. D.; Akron, Fremont and Wilming- 
ton, Ohio; Donora, Lewistown, McKees Rocks, 
Olyphant, Sayre, Tamaqua, Tarentum and Waynes- 
burg, Pa.; Lancester, S. C.; Chamberlain, S. D.; 
Athens, Tenn.; Seattle, Wash.; Williamson, W. 
Va.; Madison and Tomah, Wis.: Buffalo and Cody, 
Wyo. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Newark, N. J.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Missoula, Mont.; additional buildings for the mar- 
ine hospital at Chieago. Medical officers’ quar- 
ters at the marine hospital at Savannah, Ga.; 
construction of marine hospital facilities at De- 
troit, Mich. 


Development of Commercial Forestry 


The department of natural resources, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, in a re- 
port on the development of commercial forestry 
suggests the probability that the forests of the 
future will be grown close to the markets. 

Within a 50-mile radius of Pittsburgh, says the 
report, 32 percent of the land is forest land; 
around Chattanooga, 63 percent; Albany, 48 per- 
eent, and about Springfield, Mass., 55 percent. 
Even about Cincinnati, the center of a great and 
prosperous agricultural region, 14 percent of the 
land area is forest land. 

In short, more than 70 percent of the land of 
the United States best suited for timber growth 
lies east of the Great Plains. Nearly three-fourths 
of our future forest growth could be in this same 
region. Thus a relatively large percentage of our 
forests of the future will be within short distances 
of our large urban consuming centers. 


Indiana Pine Salesmen Organize 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—Organization 
of the salesmen of southern pine in Indiana was 
effected here last Thursday at a luncheon held 
at the Claypool Hotel, at which L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsel, and J. F. Carter, field 
representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, explained to the salesmen the plans for a 
better merchandising of southern pine. 

L. R. Putman laid stress on the need to get 
back to the use of wood in construction, while 
J. F. Carter told of the fine program which the 
Illinois salesmen had enjoyed on Jan. 11 at 
Chicago and of the feature of discussing one 
or two subjects only, both to be definite instead 
of general in their nature, and having men lead 
the discussions who are well versed in the par- 
ticular lumber item being discussed. 

M. H. Bissell, of the Marathon Lumber Co., 
and J. W. Smith, of the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., both of Laurel, Miss., were among those 
who sat in to hear the plans placed before the 
salesmen. C. D. Root, secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association of Indiana, was one 


- of the interested visitors, taking the floor to tell 


the salesmen hew very excellent he thought such 
an organization could be in the promotion of 
good construction, honest salesmanship and the 
manly meeting of competition. 

The salesmen elected a committee of four to 
formulate a program for the next meeting and 
to fix a date, which will probably be in the first 
part of April, at which time the merchandising 
of certain items will be thoroughly discussed. 
The committee is composed of Indianapolis 
salesmen, being A. B. Eldredge, Walter A. Rob- 
inson, Frank W. Alvis and O. L. Cunning. 
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Notes From the South 


South’s Industries Expanding 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—In the lumber indus- 
try alone, exclusive of millwork, furniture, coop- 
erage and similar manufacturers classed here 

as woodworking, there were more than 500 new 
projects in the South during 1926. Of these, 
approximately 175 to 200 represent plant con- 
struction by new companies, or additional con- 
struction by existing companies. In woodwork- 
ing industries, the total projects amounted to 
about 350, of which about 100 represent con- 
struction. At the end of 1925 there were 127 
furniture plants in North Carolina, and this 
total increased about 20 percent in 1926, to 
about 150 plants. The total value of furniture 
produced in the South during 1925 amounting to 
about $135,000,000, a substantial gain over the 
previous largest year. North Carolina led, hav- 
ing become one of the largest producing States. 
In bedroom furniture alone, North Carolina led 
the United States with a production exceeding 
$26,000,000, more than one-sixth of the national 
output, and exceeding the total output of the 
second largest producing State, Michigan, by 
nearly 35 percent. In dining room furniture, 
the State ranked fourth. 


To Handle Output of Southern Mills 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.—The Consolidated 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) has been incorporated under 
the laws of Missouri with a capital of $150,000. 
J. A. Meyer, secretary and sales manager, has 
for many years been acting in the same capacity 
for the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., which com- 
pany is now in process of liquidation. The of- 
fices of the new concern are at 1638-41 Arcade 
building, where the Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 
had been located. 

Other officers of the company are: President, 
W. F. Ingham, of the Ingham Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; vice president, 8. K. Ingham, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; treasurer, John A. Hutch- 
ison, manager of Hutchison-Moore Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., operating mills at Fouke, Miss., 
and Allison, Ala.; assistant secretary, C. F. Me- 
Knight, of the Ingham Lumber Co. 

The Consolidated Lumber Co. (Ine.) is han- 
dling the output of a number of southern pine 
and hardwood mills located at Fouke, Miss., Al- 
lison, Ala., Seott’s Ferry, Fla., Littman, Fla., 
and River Junction, Fla. This company has a 
supply of between 300 to 350 carloads a month, 
and is in position to handle orders for mixed 
and straight carloads. 

J. A. Meyer has been in the lumber business 
in St. Louis for more than twenty years. He 
was formerly connected with the Monarch Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, and in 1910 took charge 
of the sales of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 
when it absorbed the former company. 
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End-matched Flooring Output Large 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 18.—In a bulletin is- 
sued recently by Secretary-manager H. C. 
Berckes, of the Southern Pine Association, the 
statement is made that the production of end- 
matched flooring by the member mills of the 
organization is 4,000,000 feet monthly. While 
the end-matched flooring movement is compara- 
tively new, the bulletin says, the product is get- 
ting more firmly established in the market and 
more and more of this flooring is being used. 

The association recently sent out a question- 
naire, to which one hundred replies were re- 
ceived, to ascertain what care is being taken to 
protect high grade lumber during shipment. It 
was learned that quite a number of the mills line 
cars with paper, while others batten the doors 
to keep out dust and cinders. The cost of lining 
cars was variously given as from 35 cents to $6, 
and the cost of battening from 10 cents to $2. 
The replies also indicated that shippers consider 
the bracing of the shipment equally as important 
as lining the cars, if not more so. A few of the 
mills reported they had tried bulkheading and 
had discontinued it. Several of the mills report- 
ed they bulkhead short lengths only. 


One mill said it used 4x4-inch stock for sid- 
ing and nails 2-inch material to it, forming 
a stout wall for each end of the car. These tem- 
porary walls are then X braced to the center of 
the car. The cost of thus protecting the ship- 
ment was given at $7.50. 


Acquires Interest in Arkansas 


JEROME, ARK., Jan. 17.—A recent change in 
the official personnel of the Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Co., at this place, was so quietly made 
that it probably has not become generally known 
throughout the trade. F. E. Stonebraker, a 
well known hardwood manufacturer, and for 
many years prominent in the councils of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, re- 
cently acquired an interest in the Jerome Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. and was elected a vice presi- 
dent and is now devoting the greater part of 
his time to this business. Mr. Stonebraker, with 
his family, moved to Jerome from Bonita, La., 
where he has been general manager of the 
Bonita Lumber Co. He retains his interest in 
that company, but having trained the members 
of his organization there so it was no longer 
necessary for him to devote his entire time to it, 
he has made this official connection with the 
Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co. This company, 
in connection with its modern sawmill, operates 
an extensive flooring factory and has made an 
enviable name for itself wherever its product 
has been introduced. 


An Unbroken Texas Cedar Forest 


Camp Woop, Tex., Jan. 17.—An almost un- 
broken forest of cedar covers an area of more 
than 40,000 square miles in the hilly region of 
southwest Texas. These trees are so far re- 
moved from railroad transportation, except as 
to a few localities, that they have been utilized 
comparatively little for commercial purposes. 
It is from this great cedar forest that fence 
posts for the farm and ranch region of Texas 
are obtained. At this time there are more than 
8,000 cars of fence posts cut and stacked at 
Camp Wood awaiting shipment. To the west 
of here there is a considerable area of white 
pine which is utilized to some extent for tele- 
phone and telegraph poles. 

Erecting Hardwood Plant 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 17.—The Grove- 
Dowling Hardwood Co., which is building a large 
mill at Gulf Hammock, Fla., reports splendid 
progress being made. The mill will have the 
most modern equipment and cut all kinds of 
southern hardwoods of which the company has 
millions of feet that are accessible. The tract 
of timber is considered the best on the penin- 
sula and includes white, red and live oak, red 
and sap gum, ash and other hardwoods. Among 
the equipment being ordered is a complete hard- 
wood flooring plant, and all of its products will 
be end matched, sanded and will be shipped 
wrapped in paper. The products of the Grove- 
Dowling Hardwood Co. will be marketed under 
the trade name of ‘‘Orange Blossom Brands.’’ 
Gulf Hammock is located on the Monticello- 
Trilby branch of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road and the timber is traversed by that line 
and the Seaboard Air Line. 


Organized to Operate Sawmills 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 17.—The Clancy 
Lumber Co. has recently been organized at 
Albany, Ga., and has launched its lumber opera- 
tion in Daugherty County. It will operate sev- 
eral small sawmills on extensive timber tracts 
located near Ducker Station in the western part 
of the county, where a large planing mill will 
be erected to dress the stock. The company will 
give employment to about one hundred men. 
The new concern is owned by Leon Clancy, 
formerly of Tallahassee, Fla., and J. O. Clancy, 
formerly of Quincy, Fla., both of whom formerly 
operated mills in northern Florida and are well 
known to the lumber fraternity in this State. 








1,670,000,000 CUBIC FEET 


National Forest Timber For Sale 
Embracing Two Pulpwood Projects in Alaska 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—Each sale con- 
sists of all the merchantable timber 
marked or designated for cutting to an 
approximate total amount of 835,000,000 
cubic feet of western hemlock, Sitka 
spruce, western red cedar, Alaska cedar 
and other species of timber, approximately 
75 per cent hemlock and 2 per cent 
spruce, within the Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska. The lands to comprise 
the sale area or areas will be selected by 
the timber awardee of each sale subject 
to the approval of the District Forester, 
after the bids have been opened and the 
timber awarded and before the contract 
is executed and cutting is begun. 

The lands to comprise one sale will be 
selected from within the exterior boun- 
daries of Pulptimber Allotment ‘‘A”’ located 
in the general vicinity of the town of 
Juneau in the northern portion of south- 
eastern Alaska. There is no western red 
cedar in this allotment. 

The lands to comprise the other sale 
will be selected from within the exterior 
boundaries of Pulptimber Allotments “DB” 
and “F’”’ located in the general vicinity of 
the ae of Ketchikan in the southern 
portion of Alaska 

SALE CONDITIONS—The purchaser of each 
sale project must agree to establish a 
paper mill of not less than 200 tons daily 
capacity in the general region of the sale 
area before April 1, 1932. The time 
allowed for the cutting and removal of 
the timber from either sale Rms to 
April 1, 1982. Timber is to be paid for 
in installments of $10,000 to $20,000 each 
as cutting proceeds. The unit of measure- 
ment for pulpwood is 100 cubic feet of 
solid wood. A prospectus and sample 
contract, including a statement of the 
procedure following award, may be_ ob- 
tained from the Forester, Washington, D.C. 

STUMPAGE PRICES—tThe bid rates will 
apply to timber cut prior to April 1, 1942. 
The lowest rates that will be considered 
are: For material to be used for pulp or 
its products, $0.60 per 100 cubic feet for 
Sitka spruce, western red cedar and Alaska 
cedar and $0.30 per 100 cubic feet for 
western hemlock and other species; for 
material sold by the purchaser or to be 
manufactured for sale in other forms than 
pulp or its products, $1.50 per M feet B. M. 
for sawlogs of spruce, western red cedar 
and Alaska cedar; $1.00 per M feet B. 
= sawlogs of hemlock and other species: 

1% cents per linear foot for piling and 
pores over 95 feet long; and 1 cent per 
inear foot for piling and poles 95 feet or 
less in length. Rates to be adjusted by 
the Forester on April 1, 1942, and at 
five-year intervals thereafter, under the 
conditions and limitations stated in the 

sample contract 

RELATION TO WATER POWERS—It is ex- 
pected that bidders for either sale project 
will previously have submitted applications 
to the Federal Power Commission for per- 
mit covering water power development for 
manufacturing pulp and paper from the 
pulpwood hereby offered for sale. Each 
sale project is considered tributary to the 
water power sites in the same locality 
and the power permit will be granted to 
the timber awardee provided he meets the 
eta gg of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING TIMBER 
AWAR In awarding each sale considera- 
tion will be given to the rates bid, finan- 
cial ability to develop the paper manufac- 
turing plant required, and any other 
factors which may assist in determining 
the bidder best qualified to make a suc- 
cess of the enterprise and whose project 
would be to the best public interest. The 
pa to reject any and all bids is re- 


DEPOSIT—With bid on each sale project, 
$25,000, to be credited to stumpage pay- 
ments, refunded or 20 per cent retained 
as liquidated damages, according to con- 
ditions of sale. 

SHOWING OF FINANCIAL ABILITY— 
Each bid must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the assets of the bidder available 
for this project, of the plan of financial 
organization proposed, and of any definite 
assurances of financial participation in the 
enterprise received from parties known to 
be able to make them good. Such a show- 
ing must include sufficient assets in hand 
to enable the bidder to meet the require- 
ments of the water power permit applied 
for and to make the necessary innvestiga- 
tion of the timber during the period of 
the conditional award. It must also indi- 
cate that the men identified with the 
organization and management of the enter- 
prise have good business standing for re- 
sponsibility, experience and capacity in 
the direction of business affairs. 

AL DATE FOR BIDS — Sealed bids will 
be received by the Forester, Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. .. for the sale in 
Pulptimber Allotment “A” up to 2 P. 
April 25, 1927, and for the sale in Pulp- 
timber Allotments “‘E”.and “F’ up to 
2 P. M., April 15, 1927. An extension of 
time of not to exceed three months for 
receiving bids for either sale will be 
granted at the request of responsible par- 
ties having legitimate interest to- afford 
more time for field examinations. Before 
bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the Dis- 
trict Forester, Juneau, Alaska, or the For- 
ester, Washington, D. C. 
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A NEW COLLECTION BY THE PORT 
WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 


COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
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A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 


A new book by “the lumberman 
poet” that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 

You want “Come on Home” for 

ourself, and to send to the absent. 

ostpaid, $2. Address: 














American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Dust Collecting Equipment Bulletin 


The Northern Blower Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently issued a new 4-page illustrated bul- 
letin bearing the title “Taking the Dust Out of 
Industry.” This bulletin is designed for the use 
of executives who wish to obtain a short non- 
technical explanation of modern dust collecting 
and ventilating methods, and of the advantages 
and limitations of each of the various types of 
Norblo dust collecting equipment. 


Band Mill Incorporates New Features 


A new design of band mill manufactured by the 
Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
recently been placed on the market. This new 
type of equipment, depicted in the accompanying 
illustration, represents the experience of over 
forty years in the manufacture of sawmill ma- 
chinery, and the new features incorporated in this 
band mill meet the demand for reduced operating 
costs without any curtailment in production, or 
any sacrifice in quality. 

In describing this new band mill the manufac- 
turer states that the base is well proportioned not 
only to properly support the stands and 
carry the brackets for the lower wheel, but 
also provide a clear open space for the tail . 
sawyer, free from any steps, ribs or pro- 
jections that might cause personal injury. 
The box type stands which carry the col- 
umns for the upper wheel show the massive 
construction of this mill, which weighs 15 
percent more than any other make of band 
mill. This increase in weight is propor- 
tionally spread through the entire mill, re- 
sulting in a complete absence of vibration, 
independent of the strain, speed or feed 
carried. 

Timken tapered roller bearings are used 
for the upper and lower wheels. These bear- 
ings and both sbafts are of much larger 
size than commonly used, and provide for 
50 percent greater strain than would be 
earried under the most exceptional condi- 
tions. The adjustment of these bearings is 
so exact that on a 9-foot mill with a 14-inch 
saw, carrying 1,400 pounds strain, the 
wheels can be revolved by the pressure of 
one finger on the saw. The tension mechan- 
ism and arrangement for raising and lower- 
ing of the upper wheel are completely en- 
closed and absolutely protected from the 
fine dust which collects around every band 
mill, as well as protecting these parts from 
any accidental mishap. The raising and 
lowering of the upper wheel is accomplished 
by cut, heat-treated screws operating in 
eut brass nuts, which are enclosed in an 
oil-tight, dust-proof case. The power for 
operating the raising and lowering mechan- 
ism is supplied 
by either a Dake 
engine or motor, 
transmitted by 
cut sprockets and 
roller chain also 
enclosed in the 
stands. 

The Diamond 
Iron Works fur- 
ther states that 
a new improve- 
ment in sawmill 
machinery manu- 
facture,and 
never previously 
used in the industry, is the use of a_ special 
nickel alloy in both upper and lower wheels. This 
special mixture has only previously been used in 
automobile cylinder. castings, where exceptional 
strength and maximum wearing qualities are essen- 
tial. This alloy gives a casting of nearly double 
the strength of ordinary iron, and at the same 
time increases the wearing qualities 50 percent. 
The use of this alloy in band wheels gives a 
dense, uniform structure, absolutely free from 
hard and soft spots. These wheels will give double 
or triple the service of ordinary wheels before the 
face requires turning or grinding. All lubrication 
is arranged for and provided with Zerk oilers. 
The upper wheel has a travel of 18 inches, which 
gives a variation in saw length of 3 feet. Another 
important feature of this mill is the fall down 
space. This new band will drop a board six inches 
wider than any other mill. 

The practical millmen who have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this mill have been much im- 
pressed with its possibilities, according to the 
manufacturer. The Cascade Lumber Co., of Yaki- 
ma, Wash., is now installing a 9-foot mill of this 





design, and the Cabin Creek Lumber Co., of Hueb- 
ner, Wash., has also purchased an 8-foot mill. 

This new band mill is built in 8-, 9- and 10-foot 
sizes. 


Secures Patent on V-type Rolled Belt 


The endless belt of the side-driving type, made 
of vulcanized rubber and fabric, has been one of 
the notable developments in mechanical drives of 
recent years, and in this connection it is interest- 
ing to record the fact that a patent has recently 
been granted the B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, covering the construction and method of 
manufacturing this type of belt. Having its be- 
ginning in automobile fan drives, the application 
of such belts has been rapidly extended to include 
various domestic and industrial purposes, such as 
washing and refrigerating machines, loom drives, 
and others too numerous to mention. While en- 
gineers have long recognized an inherent supe- 
riority in the wedging grip of a V-drive over the 
flat belt type, it was not so easy to devise a dur- 
able belt for this service which could be sold at a 
reasonable price, states the Goodrich company, but 
apparently the problem has now been solved. 

Progress in rubberized fabric side-driving belts 
has been marked by several distinct steps, the first 
of which was taken by the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
when in 1912 it brought out an endless, vul- 
canized V-belt of all cord and rubber construction, 
later marketed under the name “Silvertown.” This 





































New design of band mill manufactured by Dia- 
mond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


belt had an inextensible cabled core and a cover 
of spirally wound cord strands. It gave excellent 
service but was somewhat expensive to make. The 
Goodrich concern also patented in 1918 a flat belt 
with a continuous-wound cord center and a bias- 
fabric cover. 

In 1921 the B. F. Goodrich Co. brought out a 
rolled, vulcanized fabric belt with a reinforcing 
cord core, now being sold under “Farranoid” and 
“Longlife’” brands. Patent No. 1,610,942 was is- 
sued to the Goodrich company on Dec. 14, 1926, 
on an application filed in 1921, covering the con- 
struction and method of making these rolled belts, 
both in the round and V sections, either with or 
without a reinforcing core. It is reported that 
Durkee-Atwood has a license from the Goodrich 
company, and these types of belts are being mar- 
keted by both concerns. 
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Operators of sash and door and interior finish 
plants at Duluth, Minn., are operating full time 
as a result of having been afforded a good “back- 
jog” in contracts in connection with large hotels 
and other public buildings under erection at points 
over the middle West. The market through the 
interior finish list was reported to be firm. 


Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
(Minn.) district so far this month have shown no 
tendency to issue new discount cards. Meanwhile 
dealers over the large area served by these mills 
are watching the situation. If new cards are likely 
to be issued there is expected to be a rush in buy- 
ing. Seasonal trade is being enjoyed by the mills 
at this time. That means that business is light and 
the mills are marking time. From all reports the 
mill men believe that the city trade will measure 
with that of last year. 


William A. Cullen, president of the Carr-Cullen 
Co., of Minneapolis, manufacturer and wholesaler 
of sash, doors and millwork, was elected a director 
of the Northwestern National Bank last week. The 
Northwestern is one of the two largest financial 
institutions in the Ninth federal reserve district. 


Millwork manufacturers in Iowa expect a busi- 
ness which will measure up to that of 1926, ac- 
cording to Eugene Vincent, who represents the 
R. C. Clark Veneer Co. in the Twin City area. 


Trade in doors and millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is on about a seasonable basis, being held back to 
some extent by the wintry conditions prevailing. 
The number of plans filed for new building work 
is not large, but some builders are planning a fairly 
active campaign. 


Local demand continues to furnish most of the 
special orders at Kansas City (Mo.) plants, with 
some inquiry from outside for yard stock. There 
has been a fair demand for yard stock from line 
yard buyers. 


A steadier tone is developing in millwork circles 
in Columbus and central Ohio since inventories are 
completed, as the contractors are preparing for 
a fairly busy building season. While mills are far 
from being crowded with work, a large majority are 
operating on a 75 percent basis and others not far 
from that. 


The demand for millwork is showing a consid- 
erable increase for the thonth among the sash and 
door factories of Los Angeles, Calif. Stocks are 
low and prices firm. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
going ahead about as usual at this time of the 
year, with revisions of price lists still claiming 
attention, and with the various distributers occu- 
pied in the getting out of stock sheets and of quo- 
tations. At that the volume of business maintains 
a fair level. 


The American Glass Review has the following 
to say on the window glass situation: ‘“Distribu- 
tion of plate and window glass continued on a 
rather small scale throughout the week, with little 
inclination being shown on the part of jobbers to 
stock up, a situation attributed in general to the 
fact that inventory taking continues to go on. In 
most quarters it was agreed that although demand 
is light, there is nothing particularly alarming in 
this, and the next two weeks are expected to show 
a stimulation in demand. There was complaint in 
some quarters over the comparative lack of profits 
in window glass, some distributers feeling that the 
present prices both at wholesale and retail leave 
little room for any net gain. What orders were 
placed during the week were chiefly of the “must” 
variety, from dealers who were in immediate need 
of glass. Comparatively few orders for stock were 
to be noted.” 


Gets Big Special Sash Order 


ADDISON, N. Y., Jan. 17.—The Park, Winton & 
True Co., of Addison, is speeding up operations 
at its factory here, because of a big order for spe- 
cial size sash recently received. This order calls 
for 5,100 glazed single sash of a size considerably 
larger than an ordinary door. These big sash are 
to go into a building now under construction by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works at Eddytown, Pa., to 
be used for the production of locomotive tenders. 

Cypress is to be used entirely in the manufac- 
ture of these sash, a total of 140,000 feet being 
required to fill the order, consuming the entire 
stock now on hand besides six carloads additional 
which are now being rushed here from the mills 
in the South. Some idea of the magnitude of this 
order for sash may be gained from the statement 


that it also will require four carloads of glass, 
ten tons of putty and one ton of lead. The sash 
will be primed, glazed and bundled before shbip- 
ment. Approximately 100,000 lights will be re- 
quired for the glazing. 

This order was secured by Stratton Park, eastern 
representative for the Park, Winton & True Co., 
in competition with some of the largest sash 
manufacturers in the East. 


Helps Relationship With Architects 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—There has been re- 
ceived by C. B. Harman, secretary-manager South- 
ern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a copy of the new by-laws recently adopted 
by the Allied Construction Industries of North 
Carolina at a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee held in Charlotte, N. C. 

This organization has accomplished more than 
any other in the South toward the cementing of 
good fellowship between the lumber, millwork and 
construction industries, including the architects 
and contractors. It is made up of different asso- 
ciations in North Carolina affiliated with construc- 
tion, including the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Carolina Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, North Carolina division of the 
American Institute of Architects, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors ete. The affairs of the associa- 
tion are controlled by a board of governors, and 
each of the affiliated associations has one mem- 
ber on this board, in accordance with the new 
by-laws. 

Objects of the organization include encourage- 
ment of good building laws, and promotion of 
friendship and codperation between lumber and 
millwork manufacturers and architects and con- 
tractors. 

It was formed because of the excellent results 
achieved in North Carolina by architects and con- 
tractors meeting at regular intervals with lumber 
and millwork manufacturers, which has been the 
means of cementing a closer relationship between 
the members of the allied building industries than 
exists in any other State in the South. 


Shape Eastern Millwork Program 


New York, Jan. 18.—‘“Bring your competitor 
along,” is the good advice tendered by the East- 
ern Millwork Bureau (Inc.), in urging its mem- 
bers to attend and participate in the annual con- 
vention of the bureau to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, this city, on Feb. 18. 

The program is fast assuming shape, and con- 
tains some very interesting features. One of the 
most important of these will be an address on 
“Mill Planning,” by a man who has made this 
his life’s work. There will be an entertaining 
talk by Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin, an exception- 
ally clever speaker who has appeared before some 
of the most select gatherings. Naturally, a period 
will be devoted to the ever-present hobby of the 
bureau, “Intelligent Costs.’’ Those who attend 
doubtless will learn much that will be of practical 
value to them in their businesses. 


Date Set for Southern Quarterly 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, March 16 and 17, are the dates that have been 
selected for the first quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, it is announced by C. B. Harman, 
Atlanta, secretary-manager of the association. 
The city at which the meeting will be held, how- 
ever, has not as yet been chosen, though it will 
likely be Mobile, Ala. 

The first quarterly meeting this year assumes 
considerable importance due to the new uniform 
proposal and millwork definition adopted at the 
annual meeting in Atlanta last November, and 
which a number of the members of the associa- 
tion are already using. These forms, therefore, 
will comprise the principal subject to be discussed 
at the meeting, as all members present will be 
asked to tell of their experiences in the use of the 
new proposal. 

Mr. Harman also states that there will prob- 
ably be a sectional meeting in Atlanta before the 
quarterly meeting is held, but the matter has not 
as yet been definitely decided. 

At present the association is conducting a cam- 
paign for new members to join on the affiliating 
membership plan adopted at the 1926 convention, 
the cost of which is $30 a year flat, such mem- 








Our local lot shipments are the 
result of the present hand-to-mouth 
buying plan followed by retail lum- 
bermen. 

We can ship immediately by local 
freight or express over any one of 27 
railroads items you need in small 
quantities. You can pick the stock up 
at your station and deliver direct to 
the job, saving handling costs and re- 
ducing your stock investment. 


If it’s used in build- 
ing, we have it. 


Senele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








epeat Orders 


come to dealers who sell the 
grade and quality of lumber 
you find in our 


N.C. PINE Pesrsg, Sates 
Long and Yellow Pine Rough and 
We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., "iiGuwonp vi’ 














W. M. CARNEY MILL CO. 
SPA Atmore, Ala. SPA. 


Grade Marked Southern Pine 


Lumber Manufacturers 
——— Since 1881 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler’”’ 
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| 
The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. | 








CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















Cummer Gypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Gypress fea pens 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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By reason of our central location, 
the wonderful railroad facilities at 
our disposal and our complete stocks 
in yard, we are able to offer lumber 
buyers a superlative service. Distri- 
butors from St. Louis for 87 years. 
Straight or mixed cars. Depend- 
able values in 


YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 


West Coast Sidings and Finish, 
Western White Pine Barn Boards 


BOECKELER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING 





















NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








} Bedna Young Lumber ber Co. | 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 
QUARTERED AND PLAIN oO AK | 
GUM, ASH, POPLAR 


WHITE AND RED 
YOUR INQUIRIES APPRECIATED. | 














Poplar 
Magnolia 
Oak 
Beech 











Laurel, Miss. 
Member Hardwood Gum 
Manufacturer’s Institute. Poplar Bevel 
Siding 
Box Shooks 





Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


C. B. Richard & Co. _enee 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK handle all classes of 


Ocean Freight = 1fiisount arate. 
Brokers 


Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











bers having no vote, but otherwise receiving the 
same privileges as active members. 


Estimators’ Club Elects Officers 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 18.—The Pittsburgh Mill- 
work Estimators’ Club held its annual meeting 
last Thursday night in the assembly room of the 
Fort Pitt hotel. One of the last acts of the out- 
going officers was to start preparations for a joint 
meeting of the mill owners and employees, which 
will be held Thursday night, Jan. 27, at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. At this meéting the estimators 
will illustrate the listing and figuring of a model 
house plan and explain to employees the difficul- 
ties encountered in the everyday work of the esti- 
mator. Preparations are being made for about 
100 at this meeting. 

Chief among the activities of the club the com- 
ing year will be the solution of problems in refin- 
ing plans so that the owner can get better prod- 
ucts at less cost than by using the original draw- 
ings and specifications of architects. 

The club elected new officers as follows: 


President—H. E. Wolfe, Keystone Lumber Co. 





Vice President—E. C. Werner, Clark Lumber 
Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. F. Burnworth. 

Directors—J. L. Broido, Center Lumber Co.; J, 
C. Alberts, Walker & Curley Co.; C. S. Graham, 
Millwork Listing Co.; J. D. P. Kennedy, May Lum. 
ber Co.; J. F. Nelson, Means Lumber Co.; M. P, 
Orr, Keystone Suburban Lumber Co. ; C. H. Weber, 
Keystone Lumber Co. 

The outgoing directors presented a resolution 
of thanks and appreciation to J. L. Broido, the 
retiring president, who had served the club in 
that capacity for more than two years. 


Millwork Institute Changes Quarters 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 15.—The executive 
offices of the Millwork Institute of California are 
being removed from 631 West Ninth Street to Room 
308, Board of Trade Building, 111 West Seventh 
Street. A special convenience of the new location 
is that visitors may park their automobiles in the 
garage occupying the basement of this building. 
Elevators operate from the garage level direct to 
the office floors. 


Improved Saw Wheel Increases Production 


ELECTRIC MILLS, Miss., Jan. 18.—A novel method of facing band saw 
wheels for which many advantages are claimed has been devised by 
Joseph W. Causey, chief filer in the mill of the Sumter Lumber Co., of 
The plan has been given a thorough test in the Sumter mill 
and the results have been so satisfactory that a number of other mills in 


this place. 


this section have adopted it. 


The idea consists in resurfacing the band saw wheels to two face 
diameters parallel to the axis of the wheels, as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing, the back of the wheel having the smaller diameter. 
this simple arrangement, it is claimed, it is possible to get more feed, cut 
a better quality of lumber and to run saws without sharpening twice as 
long as when the faces of the wheels are shaped in the ordinary manner. 
Saws in use on wheels faced as described have operated as long as fifteen 
hours without the necessity of regrinding. The saws, therefore, last 
longer and a higher production per saw per day is possible. 
sults are possible, according to Mr. Causey, because with this arrange- 
ment cross strains and vibration are eliminated and the resistance of the 


saw at the tooth edge is increased 75 percent. 


Mr. Causey has entered his idea with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the organization’s waste prevention contest. 
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JOSEPH W. CAUSEY, 

Electric Mills, Miss. ; 

Who Devised Improved 
Band Saw Wheel 


In commenting on the 
use of the arrangement in 
the mill of the Sumter 
Lumber Co., D. H. Fores- 
man, general manager, 
said it was one of the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments that has been made 
on band = saws. Mr. 
Causey, he said, is now 
experimenting with the 
use of 16-gage band saws 
instead of 13-gage, and 
so far his experiments 
have been very success- 
ful. We are conducting 
these experiments in our 
mill and if they prove the 
idea feasible and work- 
able in all respects, there 
being %-inch difference in 
the gages, one board will 
be saved for every eight 
cuts. If one stops to 
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figure the board feet sav- 
ing this particular fea- 
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ture may make possible, 
he is amazed at the re- 
sult. 

A 16-gage saw, of 
course, could not be put 
3 into use without operat- 
ing it on band saw wheels 
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faced according to the 
Causey plan. The two 
ideas, it appears, will 
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work in combination to 
wonderful advantage if, 
as stated above, the 16- 
gage saw is found after 
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Drawing showing the Causey method of resurfacing band saw wheels 


tests to be a practical 
proposition. 
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The Times Have Changed 


The times have changed, we’ve rearranged 
The world we’re passing through, 
The lumber camp has less of damp, 
Has less of work to do. 
There’s better pay, a shorter day, 
There’s china now, for tin. 
It must be fine, this world of mine, 
This world we all are in. 


There’s new success we didn’t guess 
In days of long ago, 

For days like these have more of ease 
Than people used to know. 

This world of ours must all be flow’rs, 
This life of ours a song, 

Things must be right both day and night, 
And nothing ever wrong. 


But looking back along life’s track 
To other days and years, 

That time of old, of damp and cold, 
And toiling pioneers, 

Those days we had seem just as glad 
As days with new machines— 

Not even chow they serve us now 
Seems half as good as beans. 


No tide we sail, we ship by rail, 
We drive the stream no more, 

No more we tramp from camp to camp, 
That’s what a flivver’s for. 

In lands of snow the radio 
Tunes in on warmer climes, 

And yet it seems, with all our schemes, 
We long for other times. 


The days we had were not so bad, 
These days are not so good. 

No world is changed or rearranged, 
Because no mortal could. 

We have new tools, we have new rules, 
We play a different game; 

We’re using gas, and old things pass, 
But men are just the same. 


We See b’ the Papers 


In these two-pants suits we suppose the extra 
pair is for the wife. 

Bankers are looking for easy money, and so, 
apparently, is everybody else. 


Chicago has a new men’s club, the Skyline. 
We’d hate te play poker there. 


Westward the star of empire takes its way— 
from Wall Street to Main Street. 


Many a boy wears a mackinaw in college be- 
cause his father wore one in camp. 


We never knew why they called Dutch Leon- 
ard ‘‘ Dutch’’ until we saw what he got in. 


One nice thing about buying clothes is that 
they will probably last as long as the style. 

Not only does nobody know where the stock 
market is going, but it isn’t even on its way. 

A lot of newspapers are building up their cir- 
culation at the expense of the country’s nervous 
system. 


We wonder if any of these ball players ever 
read that story about the goose that laid the 
golden egg? 

We bet there were a lot of things wrong about 
the Civil War, if Judge Landis only had time to 
dig them up. 


Which would you rather have, girls, a husband 
who was one in a million or one. you could sue 
for five million? 

Chicago is hunting hawks that have invaded 
the loop. What Chicago ought to do is to hire 
them, not hunt them. 


The trading of baseball players that has been 
going on lately seems to be just shifting the in- 
mates from one old people’s home to another. 

Ban Johnson says that Cobb and Speaker are 
through in the American League. Well, there 
won’t be many pitchers who will cry over that. 





One thing we have never been able to under- 
stand is why the State Department didn’t do 
something to Mexico for what it did to our 
Aimee. 


Now if only some pitcher can get something 
on Babe Ruth, there ought to be a distinct im- 
provement in the pitching in the American 
League. 


His mother hoped that George Young 
wouldn’t get pneumonia. In other words, she 
hoped it wouldn’t go to his lungs. We hope it 
won’t go to his head. 


A Chieago professor says there is no more 
crime in the United States than there is in Eu- 
rope, and we imagine he is right. The differ- 
ence is that in Europe a murder is a crime and in 
the United States it is a dandy story. 


Random Thoughts 


A woman used to get a man’s breakfast. Now 
he’s lucky if she eats with him. 

Vice President Dawes can vote on all ties, 
and we bet he would vote no on several that we 
got for Christmas. 


All we have to say to the evolutionists is this: 
they took Adam and Eve away from us, but we 
are never going to let them have Santa Claus. 

Some salesmen think that the purpose of sell- 
ing is a sale, but it isn’t; the real purpose of 
a sale is a profit. 


Come On, Lumbermen, and Women! 


Wives, would you marry a lumberman, if you 
had your choice to make over? 


Lumbermen, would you be a lumberman, if 
you had your ‘life to live over? 


We would be delighted to hear some short, 
snappy replies to either question, whichever 
question happens to fit you. 


Write us about as much as you could put on 
a posteard; and nothing that you couldn’t put 
on a posteard. 

We are going to be mighty sorry if we don’t 
hear from you—especially the ladies. 

Address ‘‘The Lumberman Poet,’’ American 
Lumberman, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 


Between Towns 


A man and 2 woman stopped the bus in Ste- 
vens Point, Wis., in front of the courthouse: 

‘“There’s one building,’’ remarked a fellow- 
traveler, ‘‘when people get off at it, it means 
trouble.’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ said another, ‘‘maybe 
they are going to get a marriage license.’’ 

‘“That’s what I said.’’ 


The Solitudes 


We’re sixty men up in the woods, 
In camp when night comes down; 
Imprisoned in the solitudes, 
A hundred miles from town. 
We’re sixty men alone tonight, 
Shut in on nights like these 
By starless skies, by hills of white, 
By miles of forest trees. 


The perfect solitude is ours 

Of woods that stretch away, 
' Of wintry woods that know no flow’rs, 

Of hills that know no May. 

Around the camp the winds begin 
To whimper at the door, 

And here we are, alone, shut in— 
That is excepting for 


An orchestra that’s playing jazz, 
A fellow singing bass, 

A banquet that some fellow has 
Tonight some other place, 

Some woman yowling like a cat, 
A horn, a saxophone, 

A fiddle, too-—except for that 
Tonight we’re all alone. 

















Look to Your 
1927 Flooring 
and Trim 
Profits Now! 


This year instead of buying 
what hardwood flooring, trim 
and poplar bevel siding you 
want the expensive way, a little 
at a time, lay in a mixed car of 
our 5 kinds of flooring, 5 kinds 
of trim and poplar bevel siding 
right now and get all the profit 
there is in this stock. 


All our products are manu- 
factured from famous West 
Virginia hardwoods and give 
thorough satisfaction to the 
customer. 


Other dealers are seeing the 
logic in our mixed cars. 


Why not make up a tentative list 
and let us give you the figures? 


THE MEADow River LuMBER Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW RIVER 
OAK FLOORING— 


White and Red Oak Ficeting Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring mixe d with Poplar Siding 
Oak, Chestnut, = Poplar and Bassw 

interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 


have a daily capacity of 
300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. PINE 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 

Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
’ Lath, Dimension. 





Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 


‘Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Better Service for 
1927 Buyers 


We are just completing ex- 
tensive improvements to our 
manufacturing equipment that 
will enable us to produce more 
and better lumber in 1927. 

We are confident that you 
will find us a mighty good place 
to buy 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


As in the past, we will make a speci- 
alty of “Larite” Dense Longleaf Yel- 
low Pine flooring. We shall render 
the same reliable service and, of 
course, we shall welcome orders for 
mixed cars of yard and shed stock and 


“Larite” Flooring 


Why not give our stock a trial? 


Carter-Kelley 
Lumber Co. 
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News Notes from Ame 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—The regular meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club yesterday was devoted largely 
to a discussion of certain sections of the industrial 
insurance law which requires modification as the 
result of recent court decisions. The club will 
probably prepare a digest of these changes for 
presentation to the State legislature. 

The question of a tariff on shingles was also 
discussed, and President J. G. Dickson was author- 
ized to take the matter up with President Coolidge 
and the Pacific coast congressional representatives. 
The necessity of such a tariff for the protection 
of the industry was stressed by several speakers. 

President Dickson announced the appointment 
of two committees. The new advertising commit- 
tee is divided ihto an executive committee of three, 
and a general committee. The executive commit- 
tee is composed of J. G. Newbegin, chairman; Roy 
A. Sharp and E. A. Wright. The general commit- 
tee includes these three and the members of the 
club’s board of trustees. The committee on con- 
ventions is now composed of W. C. Deering, chair- 
man; John Dower, L. B. McDonald, J. G. New- 
begin, Frost Snyder and A. H. Landram. 

The club's campaign against the restrictions on 
lath in the proposed State building code has ap- 
parently been successful, as word that this provi- 
sion has been dropped from the code was received 
here this week. 

A special meeting of the club was held last 
Tuesday night, at which the question of the con- 
tinuation of the club’s advertising campaign was 
brought up. It was decided to continue the adver- 
tising work on a somewhat reduced scale, and an 
appropriation for this purpose was authorized. 

The decision of the executive committee of the 
Pacific Logging Congress to hold the 1927 conven- 
tion in Tacoma has been received by local lumber- 
men with much pleasure. The congress will bring 
600 to 700 delegates to Tacoma next November. 

A meeting of the recently organized American 
Export Door Corporation was held here Wednesday 
at the office of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. The final 
details of the new organization were worked out 
at the meeting, and its officers installed. 

Cargo shipments of lumper over the local docks 
this week were the heaviest recorded for some 
time. From the Baker, McCormick, Milwaukee 
and Shaffer docks and Portacoma piers there was 
shipped 4,140,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., 4,430,000 feet ; Defiance Lumber Co., 1,800,000 
feet; Tidewater Mill Co., 600,000 feet; Dickman 
Lumber Co., 170,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber 
Co., 320,000 feet, and Mountain Lumber Co., 35,000 
feet—a total of 11,495,000 feet. Destinations: 
Atlantic coast, 4,100,000 feet; California, 2,320,- 
000 feet; Australia, 1,000,000 feet; South Amer- 
ica, west coast, 1,500,000 feet; South Sea Islands, 
1,300,000 feet; Europe, 175,000 feet; Japan and 
China, 1,000,000 feet, and the Hawaiian Islands, 
100,000 feet. Other than lumber: The Atlantic 
coast took 1350 doors, 50 tons box shook, and 
750 bundles broom handles. California took 70 
tons box shook. Canada took 500 bundles broom 
handles. Europe took 27,000 doors and 500 bun- 
dles broom handles. Japan and China took 500 
tons box shook and 200,000 feet logs. The Hawai- 
ian Islands took 1,000 doors. 

The first lumber shipped over the new McCor- 
mick lumber storage terminal here went out this 
week. The lumber was furnished by the Fair- 
hurst Lumber Co., and was part of a shipment of 
ties for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway. 
The work on the terminal is almost finished and 
large quantities of lumber will move over it from 
this port. 

The first large ship to gain access to the plant 
of the Tacoma-Harbor Lumber Co. berthed at the 
mill yesterday. Previous water shipments have 
all been transferred to the vessels by barge. 

Another interesting event along the local water- 
front was the arrival yesterday of the new Danish 
motorship Tacoma, which berthed at the Defiance 
mill and is loading 600,000 feet for Japan. A 
party of Tacoma business men representing the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, including Lee L. 
Doud of the Defiance company, boarded the ship 
to welcome the officers to Tacoma. 

Trial of the North Bend Lumber Co.’s suit 
against the City of Seattle in the local courts has 
now lasted two weeks, and at least another week 
will be required to introduce all the testimony. 
More than $400,000 is involved in the litigation. 

Suffering from amnesia, Howard Carr, jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Puget Sound Manufactur- 
ing Co., was found by searchers in an abandoned 
cabin near Issaquah after more than a week's 


absence from his home here. Mr. Carr dropped 
from sight while on a business trip to Seattle, and 
for a time it was feared he had met with fou) 
play. When brought back to Tacoma, his memory 
was a blank and he was unable to tell how he 
reached the cabin where he was found. Aside 
from the temporary loss of his memory Mr. Carr 
apparently suffered no ill effects and he is ex- 
pected to recover. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—A review of the year, published in the 
Herald, shows that the timber industry of Everett 
and Snohomish County during 1926 set a new 
record. The output of logs, lumber and shingles 
exceeded $30,000,000, a gain of 8 percent over 
the previous year. It is estimated that Everett 
mills cut 700,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock and 
about 200,000,000 feet of cedar. Logging camps 
made an input of approximately 700,000,000 feet. 
Estimates of values are: Logs, $11,650,000; lum- 
ber, $13,300,000; cedar, $3,500,000. These figures 
do not include the cut of mills outside of Everett. 
Snohomish County mills use 85 percent of the 
cut, and the remaining 15 percent is shipped out- 
side. Everett mills buy 85 percent of their logs 
in Snohomish County, and British Columbia logs 
form the principal part of the remaining 15 per- 
cent. 

The president and secretary of the Everett 
Chamber of Commerce have been directed to write 
to President Coolidge calling attention to the fact 
that the report of the special investigators who 
examined the shingle situation in the Pacific North- 
west has not been submitted, although it was un- 
derstood it would be ready in November. Absence 
of the report holds up the attempt to obtain a 
shingle tariff at the present session of Congress. 
Following the action of the chamber, a wire was 
received from A. C. Edwards, who has been in 
Washington, D. C., looking after the interests of 
the shingle manufacturers, stating that the report 
has been submitted to President Coolidge for his 
recommendation. 

Thomas Robinson, of the Robinson Manufactur- 
ing Co., has retired as president of the Cascade 
Club, having been succeeded by N. S. Hackman. 
The new vice president is Richard Hambidge, man- 
ager of the Canyon Lumber Co.; and among the 
new trustees is J. A. Theurer, president of the 
Canyon Lumber Co. 

Roy W. Thomas, manager of the Walton Lumber 
Co., who is now on a tour of the world, has been 
elected president of the ship’s golf club and sec- 
retary of its Masonic club. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—Drifting snows and a silver thaw 
caused a cessation of logging operations in this 
district this week. Rain froze as it fell for twenty- 
four hours and made operations hazardous. Slip- 
pery rails made it impossible to haul heavy 
loads of logs on the railroads. Work in lumber 
yards was hampered. Ice-weighted wires, com- 
bined with wind, did tremendous damage to tele- 
phone lines, throwing hundreds of poles to the 
ground. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. is adding another 
brick dry kiln to its battery, giving it five. The 
new kiln will be completed by Feb. 1, when the 
company’s cedar plant will resume operations. 

After being down for the holidays, the sawmill 
of the Warnick Lumber Co. has become active 
again. The company’s logging camp has not yet 
resumed shipments to Bellingham. 

The Saginaw shingle mill, Blaine, has begun 
running again after a closedown of two months. 
Four machines will be operated during the day 
shift, and two or three machines at night. 

Isaac Deeter, president Sedro Hardwood Co., 
reports that on Jan. 17 his concern’s new. hard- 
wood mill at Sedro-Woolley will begin cutting. 
There are now 60,000 feet of maple and alder in 
its yards. The daily output will be 8,000 feet. 
Fred Perry will be the manager. Mr. Deeter 
has another mill in the Clipper district. 

Cargo business was light this week, and the 
month’s total will not be so heavy as December’s. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped 200,- 
000 feet to the west coast of South America, 
1,000,000 feet to Hawaii, and 1,500,000 feet to 
California. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co. shipped 500,000 feet to the west coast of 
South America. 

Six Bellingham lumbermen were elected direc- 
tors of local banks this week. William McCush, 
president Christie Timber Co., and Charles F. 
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Nolte, president Commercial Shingle Co., were 
elected directors and vice presidents of the Belling- 
ham National. J. J. Donovan, vice president 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and President Fred 
J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., were 
elected directors of the First National, and Mr. 
Donovan also was made that bank’s vice president. 
President Frank N. Brooks, of the Brooks and 
Warnick lumber companies, was elected a director 
in the Northwestern National. Louis W. Miller, 
secretary-treasurer of the Bellingham Sash & Door 
Co., was chosen a director in the Union Trust Co. 

Cc. E. Keyes, superintendent Morrison Mill Co., 
left this week for San Francisco on a short trip. 
His company has begun operating another line in 
its box factory. ; 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 27.—The consensus of wholesalers and mill 
representatives is that the first two weeks of the 
month have been very satisfactory. These factors 
were disposing of more lumber than they did in 
either November or December, and prices, with a 
few exceptions were firm. The San Pedro Lumber 
Co. stated it had sold more stock for the first 
fifteen days of the month than during either No- 
vember or December. Firmness in price is every- 
where reported, very few lots being offered at cut 
prices, either cargo material or rail stocks. 

A. W. Jarrett is vice president and resident gen- 
eral manager of the new McGaffey Lumber Co., 
of El Centro. 

After spending several weeks in southern Cali- 
fornia, during which time he made his headquar- 
ters with the E. J. Stanton Lumber Co., John P. 
Hemphill, one of the heads of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., of Madera, Calif., has returned to his 
home. 

Jerome C. Gripper, well known hardwood whole- 
saler, of Los Angeles, has removed his offices to 
the Petroleum Securities Building. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—Lumber shipments from Grays Harbor 
reached a new record breaking total in 1926, with 
1,450,000,000 feet dispatched. This is the third 
year for shipments to exceed the billion feet mark, 
and this year’s total was 333,890,000 feet in excess 
of that of 1925. California was the greatest buyer, 
and Japan came next, shipments going to Aus- 
tralia, the east and west coasts of South America, 
the Atlantic seaboard, Cuba, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Mexico and Europe. 

Sale of the former site of the mill of the Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, 
was announced recently. The Zellerbach Paper Co. 
and the B. M. Mills interests were the purchasers, 
and it is announced that a 150-ton capacity pulp 
and paper mill will be immediately constructed. 
The Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. will 
furnish all the waste material. 

E. K. Bishop, of the Bishop Lumber Co., with 
Mrs. Bishop, will leave Jan. 22 for an extended 
trip which will include Honolulu and the South 
Sea Islands. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—A slight increase in orders and in- 
quiries’ this week over the week preceding has 
been noted. There has been no change in prices. 

J. E. Schaefer, president Kaniksu Cedar Co., 
of Priest River, Idaho, and his partner, Beecher 
Hitchcock, were in Spokane today. Logging op- 
erations in the Kaniksu forest reserve and the 
Priest River country are in full blast, according 
to Mr. Schaefer. “Logging operations are par- 
ticularly active in the Kaniksu forest reserve and 
they are salvaging a greater amount of timber 
than was expected from areas burned-over last 
summer. Four companies are operating fifteen 
camps. 

Frank McCarthy, newly elected president of the 
Spokane Wholesale Lumberman’s Association, re- 
turned Monday from a three weeks’ eastern trip 
which embraced Minneapolis, Lincoln, Omaha, 
Topeka, Davenport and Kansas City. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy says “‘Building activities in the larger cities 
do not promise as well for 1927, but from the 
smaller towns come reports of increased building 
activity. This should mean a very substantial 
volume of business from the small town yards 
and line yards.” 

Roy R. Myers, of the Myer-Noth Lumber Co., 
is vice president of the Spokane Wholesale Lum- 
berman’s Association, and Allan K. Moore, of the 
Wales Lumber Co., is secretary-treasurer. The 
election was held last week. 

Dr. W. W. Bustard, former pastor of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist church at Cleveland, Ohio, was the 


ricas Lumber Centers - 


speaker at the Hoo-Hoo Club luncheon yesterday 
noon. Sight, insight and foresight were the three 
essentials which he enumerated as being the requi- 
sites for great success. Dr. Bustard was formerly 
a famous athlete, and from his athletic experience 
he said he had deduced three rules for playing the 
greatest game of all, the game of life. They are 
“Know the game, play the game, and be game.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 17.—Several of the most prominent lumber- 
men of the Pacific coast industry will arrive in 
town this week for the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association on Friday. B. A. Can- 
non, general manager Sugar Pine Lumber Co., will 
arrive in the city tomorrow to discuss the com- 
pany’s proposed advertising campaign. 

Edward P. Ivory, sales manager Yosemite Lum- 
ber Co., will leave shortly for a trip through the 
consuming centers of the middle West and East. 
Mr. Ivory, who was formerly extension manager 
of the Sugar Pine Sales Co., will spend a part of 
his time each year in direct contact with consum- 


s SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—Charles B. Monday, sales manager 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., left headquarters 
Tuesday for a visit with its field representatives 
in South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Missouri. He will also attend the retail dealers’ 
conventions in Minneapolis and Kansas City. Mr. 
Monday will call on his friends in Lake Charles, 
La., while away. 

H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is making a quick re- 
covery from infection in an arm. He left the 
‘hospital Friday. 

Ed H. Polleys, president Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont., was in Seattle today on business 
connected with his extensive operations. 

Dan V. O’Brien, of the O’Brien Lumber Co., 
has moved his offices to 839 Henry Building; The 
C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. has new quarters at 817 
Skinner Building; Hirsch Lumber Co., R. E. See- 
ley, Coast representative, has moved to 508 Skin- 
ner Building; A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation 
has moved to 767 Stuart Building; Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Paul C. Hipke, representative, has moved 
to 6659 White-Henry-Stuart Building. 

Cyril Woods has been transferred from the Van- 
ecouver headquarters of the H. R. MacMillan Ex- 
port Co. (Ltd.) to the Seattle branch, under L. R. 
Scott as manager. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 18.—Business had slowed down a little last 
week, due, sales managers said, to the colder 
weather which has prevailed over the country. 
The volume of business from the South, however, 
was well maintained, and line-yard concerns con- 
tinue in the market, The line-yard orders ran 
strongly to badly mixed cars in many cases. In 
some cases the strength of the market has not been 
maintained, and mills which tried to stick to their 
quotations found themselves considerably outdis- 
tanced by others which wanted orders badly enough 
to make a price. Southern prices have been held 
more firmly than West Coast prices, due to some 
extent to the fact that prime southern pine, for 
instance, is harder to find. The eastern market 
continues very quiet, though sales managers here 
say they consider the outlook in that section is 
good. 

Frank Watkins, southern pine sales manager for 
the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., visited the com- 
pany’s mills last week. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 18.—This is retailers’ week in the Twin 
City lumber market, with the annual convention 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in 
progress. Lumbermen who are assembled here 
are confident that trade will show evidences of life 
in the early spring. Much attention was being 
paid by the lumber manufacturers and wholesalers 
here to the first-hand information of what the 
farmers are likely to do this spring and summer. 
The lumber dealers from the smaller communities 
were in accord in their forecasts that there should 
be a good farm trade, supported by trade from the 
smaller communities. Building operations have 
been long delayed and the last season developed 
anything but conditions favorable to farm building. 
The farmers were compelled to devote all their 
energies to their crops. 

Last week, few orders were placed. The north- 








Long Supply 
Assured You 


You need no longer worry 
about a dependable mill con- 
nection for your lumber. Do 
as hundreds of other buyers 
have done— 


Stock 





PIN 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Our present timber supply is 
sufficient to keep our mill going 
for years tocome. This virgin 
timber has a soft, even texture 
which enables us to manufac- 
ture lumber naturally suited to 
all building purposes. 


Investigate our facilities for ship- 
ping by rail and water today. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. J 
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Investigate Our 


HARDWOOD 
Values Today 


The average daily output 
of our two hardwood mills 
is 160,000 feet. Now we be- 
lieve you will agree with us 
that we couldn’t dispose of 
thislarge output right along 
if we weren toffering pretty 
good values. 


That’s why we say, inves- 
tigate our values in 


Oak, Gum, Ash, Elm 


See us also for Cypress. 


The Breece-White . 


Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Bank of Commerce Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sales Representatives : 


Boyd White, - - 1145 Prendergast, 
amestown, N. Y. 

Frank Handeyside, - Appleton, Wis. 

LJ. Newsome, - - Chicago, III. 





Mills: Arkansas City, Ark. 
Fondale, La. 








CI LOVISIANA Co 
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Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 











WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
Ma Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 









Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 
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anufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





ern pine mills made some sales, but the tendency 
of the buyers is to wait. The hardwood whole- 
salers said that factory users, while most of them 
are confident, are inclined to wait until they have 
more orders on their books before stocking up for 
any distance in the future. The northern white 
cedar men here have transacted only a seasonal 
amount of business. Buyers throughout the terri- 
tory are watching the situation carefully, lest 
they be caught and be forced to pay the higher 
prices. 

Deep snow, coupled with inability of some of 
the smaller manufacturers to finance operations, 


will tend to curtail the production of lath this — 


winter, according to F. A. Kingsley, of the F. A. 
Kingsley Lumber Co., who has just returned from 
a visit to the company’s lath plant at Gordon, 
Wis. This mill has been operating for two months 
without a shutdown and has produced between 
50,000 and 60,000 lath a day. 

The L. D. Kellogg Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
is to equip a sawmill at Aikin, Minn., where 
sunken logs taken from the Mississippi River will 
be sawed. The equipment is being obtained from 
the company’s dismantled Brainerd (Minn.) mill. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 17.—The lumber business in the metropoli- 
tan district is still marking time. A few of the 
yards in the more thickly settled districts say they 
are receiving a fair amount of business, but just 
when things began to pick up a little, Saturday’s 
blizzard came and conditions are no better than 
they were on Jan. 1. The strange thing about the 
situation is that lumber prices generally are hold- 
ing their own. A slight weakness in North Caro- 
lina pine was reported by several firms today, 
but inquiries generally 


A. J. Rieger Co. and the Stitzinger Lumber Co, 
were elected to membership in the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at a meet- 
ing of the directorate held Monday, Jan. 10. 

Charles H. Updike, of the Robert W. Kennedy 
Co., has been reappointed postmaster of Trenton, 
N. J., for a term of four years. 

Charles A. Addison has been appointed the 
Philadelphia representative of the Frederick J, 
Bruce Co., of New York. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association visited a number 
of local members last week. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 18.—Wholesalers who make a specialty of 
hardwoods report a continued improvement in de- 
mand. Inquiries for 2A poplar developed last 
week. There is an increasing demand for No. 2 
common oak, and many inquiries for oak bills, 
mostly white oak. Poplar is reported to be getting 
the preference over chestnut for core stock in the 
furniture factory trade, since wormy chestnut has 
risen in price almost to a level with poplar. The 
automobile industry is entering the market more 
freely for hardwoods. Dealers generally report 
business starting up, although some report that 
many inquiries are being made merely to get a line 
on the market, rather than to buy. While some 
yards have not yet completed their inventories, 
buying is more general and covers all lines. Prices 
on some items are showing a strengthening trend. 
Retailers are encouraged over the outlook. The 
Ptitsburgh Architects’ Club reports $13,500,000 
worth of work in the offices of members, which will 
soon be placed in the hands of contractors for 
figuring. The general feeling among wholesalers 





failed to disclose any 





general inclination to 
weaken. 

The Alams of New 
Jersey met at the Newark 
Athletic Club last Tues- 
day night. They devoted 
their attention chiefly to 
routine matters, and to 
mapping out plans for 
the meetings between now 
and summer. The Alams 
are the New Jersey sales- 
men. 

Charles Hill, sales 
manager Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, was 
back at his desk today 
after a trip to the South 
with his salesmen. Mr. 
Hill said a very instruc- 
tive meeting was held on 
Jan. 8 in Charleston. Mr. 
Hill stopped in _ Rich- 
mond, Va., on his way 
north, and there ad- 
dressed the first annual 








meeting of the Virginia 
Lumber & Material Sup- 
ply Men’s Association. 


president Trimpak Corpo- 
ration, said today his 


The Illinois Central Railroad is constructing a 150-mile cut-off through 
the Ozark mountain range in southern Illinois, necessitating the boring 
Frederick J. Bruce, of three long tunnels and as rapidly as the stone is blasted the roof is 


held in place by quantities of heavy timbers 





firm would have exhibits 
with the Own Your Home Exposition in New York; 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, in 
Indianapolis; Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, in Lansing; Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, Columbus; Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, Chicago; North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Joseph S. Nash has returned to New York as 
local representative of the Brown-Bledsoe Lumber 
Co., with which he has been associated for some 
time at Baltimore. He will resume his former 
association as one of the leading members of the 
Nylta Club. 

John Bossert, of Bossert & Sons, Brooklyn, is 
leaving this week for New Orleans, La., where he 
will be met by his yacht and will spend some time 
on a cruise in southern waters. He will spend the 
winter in Florida. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 18.—A. E. Stitzinger, of the Stitzinger 
Lumber Co., left Philadelphia last Wednesday for 
Aberdeen, Wash., to attend the stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Bastern Terminal Lumber Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del. On his return trip he will stop at 
a number of places in Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and California. 

Felin & Co. won the first half of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Bowling League event, which ended last 
Monday night. Fred T. Jones, of Hall Bros. & 
Wood, carried off individual honors with an aver- 
age over 172. 


is that many items will soon show a movement 
toward higher levels. 

Two Pittsburgh wholesale lumber dealers, B. V. 
Babcock and C. V. McCreight, were in the Pitts- 
burgh delegation which attended the inauguration 
of Gov. John 8. Fisher, of Indiana, Pa., at Harris- 
burg today. Mr. Babcock had charge of the ar- 
rangements for the special train which left here 
Monday night for the State capital. Mr. Mc- 
Creight, who lives at Indiana, is a neighbor of 
Gov. Fisher. 

O. H. Babcock, vice president Babcock Lumber 
Co. and secretary Babcock-Angell Lumber Co., of 
New York, was in New York last week in the in- 
terest of the last named company. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 17.—Ontario lumber trade is seasonally 
dull. Construction work has been slowing down. 
There is a moderate amount of factory work in 
the cities and larger centers, but all other lines 
are quiet. The country yards are doing only a 
small volume of business and this is not likely to 
show any increase until warm weather. Low 
prices have brought about a fair volume of buy- 
ing, and most yards are now carrying sufficient 
stock to take care of a normal demand, under win- 
ter conditions, for some weeks. 

The fifth annual meeting of the foresters of the 
Ontario forestry branch will be held at the Legis- 
lative Buildings, Toronto, on Monday, Jan. 24. 

Hiram Blauvelt, vice president Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., left on the Duilio 
Jan. 8 for a trip into the Mediterranean. At 
Naples he will join Col. E. Alexander Powell, the 
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well known writer on travels, for a visit to many 
little known islands, ports and bays of the Medi- 
terranean. Col. Powell is writing a travel book 
on these regions, and the expedition is largely to 
gather material. Mr. Blauvelt is likewise a writer 
avocationally, and it is understood that he is in 
search of material also. They plan to take ex- 
tensive motion pictures. 

E. C. Poisson, lumber dealer, of Ford City, Ont., 
was recently elected a member of the council for 
that city. 

I. C. Swan, of Madison, Wis., general sales man- 
ager Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., was 
in Toronto recently on business. 

Charles A. Addison, 34 South 17th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is now representing Frederick J. 
Bruce (Inc.), catering to the Philadelphia trade 
with through rail shipments. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 17.—The new year is opening up well for 
lumbermen. The retailers report that volume is 
considered good for this time of year. Building 
permit totals far surpass those of last year both 
in number and valuation, and point to a large 
demand for lumber as weather becomes favorable. 
Orders being received by the retailers are not for 
rush delivery, and retailers are not demanding im- 
mediate delivery. Retail stocks are generally said 
to be about normal, but those of the largest com- 
panies are about three million feet short of those 
on hand in other years. Yards will probably come 
into the market soon to complete their assortments. 
Hardwood demand is opening up slowly. Wood- 
using industries are starting to buy. Car shops 
are working almost at capacity, while auto body 
plants are preparing for heavy production. Box 
business is described as fair. Prices are firm, but 
unchanged. 

George L. Waetjen, president George L. Waetjen 
Co., veneer and plywood manufacturer, Milwaukee, 
has been elected assistant rabban of the Tripoli 
Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

The Milwaukee road is operating its car shops at 
full capacity and there are more than two thousand 
men employed. E. A. Lalk, general agent, said the 
railroads are utilizing the present slack period to 
make improvements. 

The Seaman Body Corporation, manufacturer of 
Nash automobile bodies, Milwaukee, has resumed 
production on an extensive scale, and will gradually 
increase it. ; 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 17.—Business has been very quiet, during 
the last week particularly, owing to very severe 
cold weather. Wholesalers report that only odd 
cars are being ordered by retailers, and only in 
cases where immediate delivery is required. Prices 
have not shown an improvement yet. Shingles 
have steadied somewhat, and the opinion seems to 
be that possibly this market will steadily improve 
from now on. 

The Lumbermen’s annual bonspiel is to be held 
in Winnipeg on Jan. 18 and 19. Already there 
have been about fifteen rinks entered. . 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 17.—Orders from line yards in this terri- 
tory have been coming in fair volume, with deal- 
ers looking forward to spring sales fully up to 
the average. Box factories at middle West points 
are putting out inquiries. Pulpwood buyers for 
Minnesota and Wisconsin paper mills are arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that contractors are due 
to fall down in filling their contracts. Settlers are 
therefore finding a ready market. A Duluth dealer 
mentioned that he had been offered a premium 
on 5,000 cords of wood upon which he had 
previously been unable to obtain a bid. Supplies 
of lath bolts from the smaller contractors are 
likely to show a falling off. The market in north- 
ern pine is likely to be stiffly held this season as 
a result of curtailment in mill supplies of saw logs 
owing to unfavorable woods conditions during the 
first six weeks of the season. Output of sawlogs 
is practically certain to fall short of earlier esti- 
mates. Many of the smaller contractors for logs, 
pulpwood, ties and box lumber have “gone broke,” 
and the larger operators are now working fever- 
ishly in the effort to make up deficiencies. Saw- 
mill companies have grown more bullish regard- 
ing the lumber outlook, and they are claimed to 
be contenting themselves with accepting only cur- 
rent business.. Quotations are being firmly held 
through the list. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co. is now receiving 
supplies of saw logs, purchased from contractors, 
on an extensive scale at its yards in Duluth. It 
is not expected that its sawmill will begin to op- 
erate until late in April. 

Herbert G. Good is in charge of pulpwood and 
logging operations for the Hammermill Paper Co., 
of Erie, Pa., at points along the north shore of 
Lake Superior above Two Harbors. His appoint- 
ment was made necessary by failure of a contrac- 
tor. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 17.—The pine market seems to be some- 
what firmer than it was last week. Inquiry is 
larger, and more business is being placed. Prices 
offered by wholesalers are pretty much the same 
as those of six weeks ago, and there is lacking 
that tendency to expect lower prices which pre- 
vailed for some time. Prices will probably ad- 
vance on items in greatest demand when they be- 
come scarce at the mills. 

Hardwood buyer and seller find it hard to get 
together on prices. Mill stocks are low, and man- 
ufacturers feel they should get more money. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 18.—Manufacturers of longleaf pine in this 
section have very low stocks on hand, and are 
giving most thought to manufacturing a good as- 
sortment and getting it into excellent condition for 
spring demand. The barometer the past week 
showed up better than it has since the early part 
of December. Annual meetings of the retailers, 
inventories, and very bad weather in the North 
have slowed up buying somewhat. The small mills 
in this section are inactive. Timber business is 
very good; there is a heavy demand for longleaf 
timbers and prices are firm. The placing of heavy 
orders by the railroads with the car companies 
is increasing demand for car material. The ex- 
port market is slow on account of unsettled ocean 
freight rates. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Jan. 17.—Pine orders and inquiry are begin- 
ning to show improvement but bad weather has 
reduced Georgia output. Log supplies are also 
getting short. There is excellent industrial in- 
quiry, a number of fair orders for textile mills 
having been booked. Prices as a whole continue 
weak. B&better 1x4-inch flooring averages $40; 
No. 1, $37@38; No. 2, $17@18, and No. 3, $10@ 
$11. The 1x3-inch flooring averages: B&better, 
$45 @46; No. 1, $37@38; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3, 
$10@11. The 1x4-inch ceiling average is $1 to $2 
higher, and partition $2 higher than the same 
size of flooring. The inquiry from southeastern 
retailers has been showing a steady gain. There 
is better call for roofers. A fair amount of specu- 
lative buying is being done by wholesalers. The 
mills are now able to command $18.50 and $19.50, 
and look for a $19 and $20 price before the end 
of February. There is an excellent inquiry from 


the East. 
MACON, GA. 


Jan. 17.—There was no change in the roofer 
market during the week, sales prices ranging at 
from $18.50 to $19.50, and buyers still trying to 
force the price down another half dollar. Further 
curtailment of production of roofers is reported 
in this territory. Most of the roofer manufac- 
turers are taking things easy, expecting that con- 
ditions will improve before spring construction 
work opens up in the North and East. 

Longleaf pine continued one of the most popular 
of Georgia woods this week. Reports from the 
manufacturers say that they have no difficulty in 
selling output at prices that are entirely satisfac- 
tory. Mills are running to capacity, logging condi- 
tions in southern Georgia and southern Alabama 
being satisfactory. The cold wave that swept the 
South at the week end did not interfere with mill 
operations. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


Jan. 17.—John Munn, secretary Albuquerque 
Lumber Co., says the building season promises to 
open earlier than usual, since people are already 
figuring on material. 

President Kenneth Baldridge, of the New Mexico 
Lumbermen’s Association, spent Monday in Santa 
Fe. He states that the contemplated meeting at 
Las Cruces has been postponed until probably the 
last of March or first of April. 

The Acme Lumber Co. is doubling the width 
of the building in which the office occupies one 
end; is building a plaster and cement warehouse, 
another lumber shed 32 by 80 feet, and a coal 
warehouse 16 by 100 feet in size. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 17.—Lessened activity in the pine market 
has been noticeable during the last week. The 
volume of inquiries from the retail trade has been 
unusually small, and actual business has been 
somewhat disappointing. Orders for timber cut- 
ting, especially longleaf, are very easily had, and 
at firm prices. This demand is coming largely 
from the industrial trade, but railroads are show- 
ing interest, and it is rumored that some very 
large schedules are soon to be in the market. Car 
material is in good demand, and prices for all 
items are firm. Some of the car companies are 
reported to be making placements for several 






This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 


It’s the 
Strongest 
Wood 


The strength and tough- 
ness of Southern Pine is 
demonstrated by the 
falling tree, which never 
breaks or splinters. It 
may fall across a log or 
stump, but it will only 
bound and rebound, 
bending like a whipstock, 
but will never break. 


The lumber is just as 
strong and tough and 
durable. 


In combined streny*"3 
stiffness, and rot resist- 
ance Southern Pine ex- 
cels any other commer- 
cially available struc- 
tural lumber. 


Unprotected timbers will 
resist high temperature 
fires two to four times 
longer than unprotected 
steel. | 


For beams, girders, 
joists, posts, or sills, no 
other wood will compare 
with it in service. 


—And Calcasieu is 
the best of the long 
leaf. 
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Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
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West Coast 
HEMLOCK 


The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension 
send us your order. We spec- 
ialize in 2x4 No. | and No. 2 
Common, S45, manufactured 
from Upland timber. We can 
quickly handle orders for 
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stock. 
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altitude timber 
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months ahead. The export situation is unchanged. 
Some sales are being made from day to day, and 
shipments are in fair volume, but the general. situ- 
ation is not satisfactory. Those in close touch 
with the foreign markets state that the declining 
freight rates are responsible to a large extent 
for the holding back of orders and that there is 
a large need abroad for pine stocks. 

Alfred Glassow, general manager Marathon & 
Wausau Southern lumber companies respectively, 
are in Wausau, Wis., for the annual meeting of 
these firms. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 17.—Another fairly good week is reported. 
Southern pine bookings registered further gain. 
Cypress demand maintained its pace and hardwoods 
are working into stronger statistical position as 
the weather-forced restriction of output contin- 
ues. Much of the current buying is in small lots, 
but some sizable orders are reported. Inquiry is 
rated brisk, and there is still some skirmishing 
over quotations, but the year is opening in a way 
that encourages confidence and reasoned optimism. 

J. W. Somerville, Gulfport, Miss., representative 
of the Finkbine-Guild Transportation Co., is quoted 
as announcing that the first vessel of the com- 
pany’s fleet to be cleared from Gulfport will sail 
Feb. 22, for California, returning with a cargo of 
redwood for manufacture in the Finkbine Lumber 
Co.’s mills at Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss. Four other 
vessels will be placed in the company’s Mississippi- 
California service. 

Word comes from the “New Port of Lake 
Charles, La.,”’ that the first export lumber ship- 
ment is scheduled for loading Jan. 27 next. The 
lumber was sold by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. to 
an export concern in Mobile, Ala. 

Work on the South Alexandria (La.) plant of 
the National Lumber & Cresoting Co. is reported 
to be progressing rapidly on its 84-acre tract. 
The plant will employ 150 to 300 men. It will be 
the sixth unit of the company’s chain of creosoting 
plants.. B. J. Niesse, manager at Alexandria, is 
superintending construction. . _ 

Col. R. W. Wier is receiving the congratulations 
on the birth of a daughter born Jan. 5 at Touro 
Infirmary, this city. Mrs. Weir made her home 
in New Orleans prior to her marriage, and with 
her husband spent the Christmas holidays here. 

L. N. Dantzler was last week reélected president 
of the’ Bank of Gulfport, Miss. That institution 
reported a quarter-million-dollar gain in deposits 
raed 1926 and is erecting a handsome 7-story build- 
ng. ° 

J. F. Wigginton, president and general manager 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., leaves today on a two 
weeks’ business trip that will include visits to 
Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee and other lumber centers. 

J. R. Black, acting secretary-manager of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
leaves tomorrow for Florida and the east coast 


territory. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 17.—Wholesalers in this section report 
somewhat increased demand. The yards in the 
North are evidently buying for stocking up, and 
there is also a fair demand for timbers and the 
like. It is too soon to note any change in prices, 
but there is undoubtedly a disposition to scrutinize 
orders, and the market is assuming a more uniform 
aspect. A stretch of fair weather has helped 
shipments of seasoned stocks, but special cutting 
is delayed on account of the woods being satur- 
ated. It will be months before logging conditions 
will be normal. A good many hardwood mills 
have had practically their entire supply of logs 
cut off. The pine mills, which cut timber in higher 
land, are better off, but the small mills that have 
to haul any distance are badly handicapped. Labor 
seems to be plentiful, but there have been periodic 
searcities of open cars. The hardwood market 
continues firm. There is good demand for stock 
in shipping condition. 

Among many visitors attending the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce annual banquet here last 
Tuesday night was a delegation of thirty repre- 
sentative business men from Lake Charles, the 
South’s newest port. The delegation included 
George W. Law, president Locke-Moore Lumber 
Co., and F. Lisle Peters, general manager Louisi- 
ana Western Lumber Co. Of the fourteen new 
directors elected by the local chamber, two are 
lumbermen—A. J. Peavy, president Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., and George Freeman, superintendent 
Victoria Lumber Co. William Steen, manager 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; F. T. Whited, vice-presi- 
dent Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), and Randle 
TT. Moore, Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., are on the 
board. 

Lumbermen elected on the boards of Shreveport 
banks are: First National Bank, W. E. Wheless, 
head of the Allen Manufacturing Co., director; 
Commercial National Bank, R. T. Moore, Peavy- 
Moore Lumber Co., chairman of the board; E. A. 
Frost, A. J. Peavy, E. R. Jones, C. 8. Prestridge, 


E. T. Robinson, J. C. Rives, C. E. Slagle and §. P. 
Weaver, directors. 

The Norwela council, Boy Scouts of America, 
elected as officials: A. J. Peavy and William Steen, 
of the Peavy-Byrnes and Long-Bell companies, 
respectively, were chosen vice presidents; R. T. 
Moore, of the Peavy-Moore Co., was reélected 
treasurer; and J. Reese Jones, of the Victoria 
Lumber Co., was elected a deputy commissioner, 
All these were also placed on the board of direc- 
tors, and Mr. Peavy placed at the head of the 
committee on finances. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 17.—The southern pine market is in better 
shape, in that prices are firmer and demand is 
very good. All the mills report heavy bookings 
for yard stocks, and further decline in mill stocks 
is expected. The mills report a shortage of No. 3 
in 1- and 2-inch stock. No. 2 1x4-inch sheathing, 


and No. 1 common in 1x6-, 1x10- and 1x12-inch, ° 


are also scarce. On the other hand, all the mills 
report pretty heavy stocks of B&better finish. 

Continued good weather locally has caused the 
1927 building program to be launched with energy, 
and the outlook is for 1927 to be the biggest build- 
ing year Beaumont has ever experienced. 

There has been little change noted in hardwoods 
since the first of the year. The drop in ocean 
freight rates, effective Jan. 15, is bound to boost 
hardwood exports, and local handlers are looking 
forward to their best hardwood export year. The 
mills have not been forcing sales, and have their 
stocks in good shape. The demand has been prin- 
cipally for sap, tupelo and black gum, with call 
for plain and quartered sap gums also increasing. 

Tom H. Hunter, secretary of the Keith Lumber 
Co., had the misfortune to severely sprain his left 
ankle while playing handball Friday evening. A\l- 
though ordered to take a rest, he swung through 
the doors of the Keith building on a pair of shiny 
new crutches at the usual hour Saturday morning. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 18.—While actual business placed has not 
shown a great increase, buyers are getting a line 
on the market. Inquiry for pine, cypress and 
hardwood has steadily increased and has been 
heavier than any one week during the last few 
months. The Florida yards seem to still be 
marking time, though they are buying low grades 
for filling in. No great volume of business is ex- 
pected from the North until the latter part of 
February. The furniture and automobile fac- 
tories have some inquiries out. Their stocks are 
understood to be pretty well run down. Users 
of cypress, especially the tank, silo and vat manu- 
facturs are looking after stock. 

Southern pine mills report a better volume of 
orders and inquiries, though demand is not 
strong. Inquiries for timber are coming in. 
Inquiries for shed stocks are somewhat slow. 
There is plenty of stock to offer at list prices. 
Prices have remained steady. The movement of 
high grades of shed stocks and finish has been 
very slow. Low grades of shed stocks, sheathing 
and framing are moving fairly well in mixed cars, 
but are not bringing satisfactory prices. F.o.b. 
mill prices on longleaf stocks are: about as fol- 
lows, in B&better, No. 1 common and No. 2 com- 
mon, respectively: Flooring, 1x3-inch, $48, $38 
and $18; 1x4-inch, $41, $37 and $20; drop and 
bond siding, $39, $36 and $22; ceiling, 1x4-inch, 
$42, $38 and $23; sheathing, $22; and framing, 
2x4-inch, $23, 2x6-inch, $22, 2x8-inch, $23.50, 
2x10-inch, $25 and 2x12-inch, $28. There is very 
little of the y%- and -inch ceiling manufactured 
in this section. 

The shortleaf mills are again getting started 
and have some stock to offer. They quote $41 for 
B&better 4/4 kiln dried rough, in 6- to 12-inch 
widths, with the usual differential for thicker 
stock. No. 1 common 4/4 in 4- to 12-inch widths 
is bringing about $30 at the mills. A good many 
mills are awaiting a better market before starting 
up. Roofers are bringing $18.50 and $19.50 at the 
mills. 

Cypress has shown betterment. Inquiries are 
much heavier. The improvement has no doubt 
been brought about by the consumers realizing that 
the mills are in position to furnish their require- 
ments in dry stock. There may be a slight re- 
duction in prices among independent mills, but it 
is thought that most quotations will stand. 

Southern hardwoods show marked improvement. 
The furniture factories are coming in for their 
usual spring buying. It is understood that there 
is no great supply of hardwoods offered. Sap and 
red gums are none too plentiful. There is a sufli- 
cient supply of oak and poplar. Ash is sold ahead. 
There is a steady demand for treated sap gum, 
moldings and trim, which has induced some of the 
larger mills to put most of their stocks into this 
material. The oak flooring plants have plenty of 
their product ready and are buying very little 
raw material. 

The thirteenth floor of the new Barnett National 
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Bank Building has been designated ‘“‘Lumber Asso- 
ciation Floor,” the following associations having 
their offices there: The Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Florida Long Leaf Dense 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association; Southeastern 
Forest Products Association; and Standard Con- 
tainer Manufacturers. Several Jacksonville Lum- 
ber concerns are taking office space in the new 


ms" BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


_ Jan. 17.—Trade conditions this week are not 
satisfactory. Last week’s rain had its effect on 
mill quotations, in which a slight gain was noted, 
but advances were not maintained as a whole. 
Stocks in most instances are broken and mills not 
inclined to cut the price on anything except sur- 
plus items. Construction work in this section has 
been retarded by severe cold weather. Whole- 
salers report a brisk inquiry, and northern buyers 
are not slow to take any reasonable offer. Chicago 
and Detroit buyers seem to be most prominent in 
the market. 


Manufacturers’ quotations to the retail trade, 
based on delivery at Birmingham, are: 


FLOORING, KILN DRIED-— 1x3 1x 1x6 
Rift—B&btr. .... 2 cee ig 00 $65. 0 + eee 
, Ep ee’ 5. ae 0.00 re 
DP OD cccncecenes 36.00 34. 00 siiataie 
NS eas «acme ee ee 50.00 43.00 $42.00 
er Aare 41.00 40.00 40.00 
No. 2 dropping. .....s- 24.00 25.00 26.00 
ee 21.00 21.50 23.00 
No. 3 common.......... 15.00 15.50 17.75 
No. 4 common.......... 11.00 12.00 12.50 

S1p1nc, PATTERNS 105 AND 117— 1x6 
eee ree $44.00 
EE Be Eee 41.00 
No. 2 com. dropping, kiln dried......... 29.00 
Oo gee ipa are Pree 25.00 
Reece dc ecaxnesaceksbeen? 16.00 

PARTITION-— 1x3 1x4 1x6 
B&btr. ve S2S&CM.$48.00 $45.00 $45.00 
No. 1 & C, S2S&CM..... 42.00 43.00 42.00 
No. 2 Aot... coeeewerss 21.00 23.00 23.00 
MO. 3 GOMMBOR. cccccces 16.00 16.00 19.00 


FINISH, ROUGH OR S2S or S4S, KILN DriED— 


1x 1x4 1x6 1x6&wdr. 
ee $40.00 $40.00 40.00 ..... 
No.1 & C : 38.00 eee Asees 


Pe EE ie ete anaes 6 ladwke 
AIR DRIED ROOF Boaaps AND SHEATHING— 


1x4 1x6 1x8 1x6&wdr. 
B&btr., S4S -$33.00 $36.00 $38.00 "aae 
No. 1 common.. 28.00 33.00 34.00 ope 
No. 2 common.. 15.50 22.00 23.00 22.5 50 
No. 3 common... 12.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 
No. 4 common... 9.00 11.00 12.50 12.50 


DIMENSION, S4S— 8/10’ 10/16/ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 
No. 2&better air 
dried, 2x4 ....$20.50 $21.00 $23 $24. ..... 


No. 2&better air 


dried, 2x6 .... 20.00 20.00 22 22 $25.00 
No. 2&better air 

dried, 2x8 .... 21.00 21.50 23 24 28.00 
No. 2&better air 

dried, 2x10 ... 22.00 22.00 23 24 30.00 
No. 2&better air 

dried, 2x12 ... 23.00 22.50 25 26 31.00 
ME Weates wetnes 28.00 32 34 36.00 
CN snag penieis 30.00 34 36 40.00 
Green, 3x14 & 15. ..... 30.00 35 38 45.00 
Lath registered another drop last week. No. 1 


green today were $4, No. 2 green were $2.85, and 
No. 1 green 32-inch were $2.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 17.—There has been a slight improvement 
in demand for North Carolina pine, but the mar- 
ket is far from active. The weather has been 
such as practically to stop production in Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and materially curtail 
it farther south. Warmer weather prevailed Fri- 
day and Saturday, but with rains. A number of 
mills in Georgia and Florida are shut down be- 
cause of low prices and bad weather. There is 
no chance of prices going lower, but some items 
seem due for an advance. 


There has not been much demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better, either band or circular sawn. 
Some circular stock can be sold at very low prices, 
but the mills generally have not accepted. No. 2 
and better 4/4 stock widths, both band and circu- 
lar sawn, are moving a little better. Good circu- 
lar mills are holding firm on price. Edge 4/4 
No. 3 is moving fairly well in the South, and the 
Same is true of 4/4 No. 3 stock widths. There 
is some surplus of 5- and 6-inch No. 3, kiln dried, 
but the other widths seem very scarce. Edge 5/4 
and thicker, also stock widths, are moving better. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips are moving well, and 
not a great deal is available. 


Very little attention has been paid to 4/4 edge 
No. 1 box, kiln dried. Some box plants have been 
on short schedules or closed. More good air dried 
could be sold, but this is very scarce. Edge 4/4 
No. 2 box is moving very well, and the mills do 
not have a large surplus. No. 1 4/4 stock box 


has been moving well, though some box makers 
are loaded up with 10-inch. There is not much 
air dried stock to be had in solid cars of one 
width, but more mixed stock widths are being 
offered. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been very quiet. 
Stock box, 5/4, has been in good demand, but is 
scarce. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, continue 
active, and are not very plentiful. The price is 
strong. 


There has been a little better demand for floor- 
ing, thin ceiling ete. in mixed cars. There is 
quite a variation in quotations, but the low-priced 
mills are not making further concessions. The 
eastern and northern demand for roofers, both air 
dried and kiln dried, has been very light. Whole- 
salers have cheerfully accepted delayed shipments 
of air dried stock. Mills, however, are shooting 
out cars as fast as possible. Air dried roofers 
range from $18 to $18.50 for 6-inch, and $1 more 
for the other widths, f.o.b. cars Georgia main 


line rate. 
BOGALUSA, LA. 


Jan. 17.—Col. A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
president of the Great Southern Lumber Co., ar- 
rived here this week to remain for several days 
on business connected with his many interests. 

Walter P. Cooke, United States citizen member 
of the reparation commission in France, arrived 
here last Friday for his first visit to Bogalusa in 
two years. Mr. Cooke is a former president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., has been its chief 
counsel for many years and is chairman of the 
board of directors. He has been in France for 
eight months, in connection with the work of the 
reparation commission. 


Mrs. W. H. Sullivan last week was reélected 
president of the Bogalusa Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


Bogalusa is preparing the stage for the conven- 
tion of Louisiana Eastern Stars, to be held here 
March 2, 3 and 4. W. H. Sullivan, president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., has taken per- 
sonal charge of plans for reception and enter- 
tainment. 


J. H. Grimmett, Bogalusa manager of the Lamar 
Hardwood Co., and W. H. Sullivan, vice president 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., were elected 
directors of the Bogalusa Chamber of Commerce 
at a recent meeting. 


John A. Dodd, secretary of the Strong & Hale 
Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., in a letter to W. H. 
Sullivan, tells that since his return home follow- 
ing a recent visit to Bogalusa he has on several 
occasions been invited to lecture regarding his ex- 
periences and impressions here, which, he says, 
he will always recollect. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 17.—Orders received so far this year have 
been mostly for filling in gaps in retail stocks re- 
vealed by inventories. Inquiries indicate that 
large orders will be coming in soon. The pine 
market is unsettled, due to fir competition and 
price concessions. General conditions in the hard- 
wood market are greatly improved. Hardwood 
mills are not eager to sell, as they foresee better 
prices in the future. Pine mills are back to nor- 
mal since the holidays, and hardwood mills are 
producing 100 percent. There is more pine busi- 
ness than during the holiday season, but orders 
are not coming in as they should. Price cuts are 
still being made by small mills, and even some 
of the large ones. Increased sales of fir have also 
had the effect of keeping prices down. The Missis- 
sippi floods have had a steadying effect on the 
hardwood market, and mills are holding prices 
firm. There is a good demand for the following 
items at the mill prices stated: FAS sap gum, $48 ; 
No. 1 sap gum, $35; FAS red gum, $100; 8/4 log 
run pecan, $35. There is no demand for No. 1 
red gum. Other items are in fair demand. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 18.—Southern pine reports indicate a ma- 
terial strengthening of the market since the first 
of the month. There has been a steady increase 
in orders and a general -strengthening in prices. 
Very few concessions have been reported recently. 
Manufacturers look for a steady improvement dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Orders are still short 
of normal, but inquiries have continued to increase 
also, and there is every reason to expect a general 
expansion of demand. Building in this immediate 
territory is still active and should increase as 
weather improves. Stocks. of retail yards are low 
and replenishments have already started. Upper 
grades are in fair call, though flooring is less active 
than usual. Dimension is moving well, and tim- 
bers continue in strong call. Inquiries from in- 
dustrial sources and from the railroads have been 
numerous. The export demand continues firm, 
and foreign inquiries indicate continuance in this 
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quire—green or dry, 
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1029 HenryBidg:, 


HANSEN-NIE DER 
LUMBER Co, lINC. 


SEATTLE 








Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. H. BROWNE 


PINE 


R. P. PRAY 


California 
White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


2S fank Building SAN FRANCISCO 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price 


and $75. 00 a thousand feet. Seventh pea 
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ers, 431 8, Dearborn St,, Chicago, Il, 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Practical Specialists 
PacificCoast Lumber Products 








{ DRYAD, WASH. 
MILL: LN. P. Ry. CM 


. & St. P. Ry. 
SHIPMENTS 100,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS and WHOLESALERS 
PORTLAND, ORE., U.S. A. 


s6PRUGR 


oO 
i We are Headquarters for this 
wonderful wood from the 
forests of ALASKA. 


AIR DRIED FACTORY 
STOCK and CLEARS— 
Shipments Anywhere. 


NORTHWEST SPRUCE CO. 


968 Stuart Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
REPRESENTING : 

Ketchikan Spruce Mills, - Ketchikan, Alaska 

Wrangell Lumber & Power Co., Wrangell, Alaska 

Juneau Lumber Mills, - - Juneau, Alaska 





















































Your customers will 





hs . Also FIR 
like this high quality 
lumber and you will SPRUCE 
be well pleased with CEDAR 
our service. Daily 
capacity — 225,000’ Lumber 
lumber; 150,000 Lath and 
shingles; 50,000 lath. Shingles. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 











business for the next few weeks. Oil field demand 
along the coast is still good, as there is a great 
deal of prospecting all through this territory. 
Most lumber mills are now operating, some of 
them full time, but a few small plants in isolated 
sections are awaiting a material improvement in 
the market and better weather. Manufacturers 
are of the opinion that production will be at nor- 
mal, or above, before the end of the month. 

The Calcasieu National Bank of Southwest 
Louisiana has elected W. J. Cobb, manager Lake 
Charles division Long-Bell Lumber Co., a director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the transfer of J. W. 
Lewis to Longview, Wash. Other lumbermen 
on the board are W. P. Weber, president Powell 
Lumber Co. and other Weber-King organizations, 
chairman of the board; George M. King, associated 
with Mr. Weber; B. M. Talbot, manager Weber- 
King mill at Barham; J. B. Edwards, Hillyer, 
Deutch, Edwards; J. W. Gardiner, J. A. Bel Lum- 
ber Co.; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., 
and B. M. Musser. The Lake Charles Trust & 


Savings Bank has reélected R. Krause president, 
and C. M. Managan, of the Krause & Managan 
Co., is a member of the board. The First National 
Bank has elected R. Krause vice president, with 
D. C. Powell, George W. Law and R. E. Krause, 
lumbermen, 


members of the board. 


Ls 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 19.—Current business in eastern spruce 
frames can be described as fair, and prices are 
steady. Provincial random spruce has been very 
quiet but there is no change in quotations. The 
supply of spruce covering boards is very light, but 
so is demand. Spruce lath, 15-inch, have golg 
here within a few days at $7.70 and even legs, 
Shingles are getting very little attention. Busi- 
ness in Pacific coast lumber is being done at a 
somewhat wider range of prices and on a limited 
scale. Both southern pine and hardwood flooring 
are moving slowly, and prices are easy. Current 
business in hardwoods is quite fair, but sellers are 
dissatisfied with prices. Outdoor operations are 
limited by snow and slush and retailers are selling 
little and buying sparingly. More West Coast 
lumber is being received here, and Douglas fir 
specialists are having more difficulty in maintain- 
ing quotations. About 10,000,000 feet of fir from 
Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria and Port 
Alberni, B. C., were being unloaded here last 
week. Arrivals from the Maritime Provinces last 
week were limited. Boston exports of forest prod- 
ucts in November were valued at $77,061, and im- 
ports at $990,337. The imports included lumber, 
$107,658, and woodpulp, $864,713. 





Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Advance Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $150,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Baugh Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Los ae Sash & Door Co. , incorporated; 


ongmet, $100 
an : _... oo & Bernheim, incorporated; 
capital, $500,000 

FLORIDA. Daytona Beach—Burns Piano Co., in- 


creasing capital to $25,000 

Opa Locka—King Bros. Trunk & Bag Oo., incorporated. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—Brunswick Timber Co., in- 
corporated; will operate sawmills and turpentine busi- 
ness. 

IDAHO. Spirit Lake—Idaho Logging Railroad Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Logan Square Parlor Frame Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000; 3921 Dickens Ave. 

Chicago—Rindsberger Mfg. Co., lamp bases, increas- 
ing capital from $200,000 to $350, 
Chicago—Hermosa Lumber Co., incorporated; 1800 N 
Crawford Ave. 
INDIANA. 
corporated. 

South Bend—Smoger Lumber Co. increasing capital to 
$100,000. 

Terre Haute—Hoosier Hickory Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000, 

LOUISIANA Bogalusa—Bogalusa Furniture Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. Natick—Natick Box & Board 
Co., incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Iron River—Twin City Fuel & Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Hinds County Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

+ rv 7 pee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 


Mishawaka—R. J. Corlett & Sons, in- 


MISSOURI. ‘Kanees City—Choctaw Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 
MONTANA. Billings—Billings Trackage Co., incor- 


porated; hardware, lumber and paints; will remodel and 
improve at 3933 1st Ave. 


NEW JERSEY. Clifton—Kramer Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated. 

Elizabeth—American Wolmanized Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; 3,500 shares, no par value. 


NEW YORK. New York, Kings—Forest Trim Mills, 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; standing timber and tim- 
aed lands; 420 Oakland St., Brooklyn; address Joseph 

‘ohen. 

New York, Manhattan—Pine & Spruce Sales Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $10,000; Isidore Mosson, 771 
West End Ave. 

New York, Manhattan—Glen Housing Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; lumber and brick yards, 
ete.; A. Brooks, 154 Nassau St. 

New York, Queens—Queens Lumber Fireproofing & 
Transporting Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; fire- 
proofing materials, lumber, ete.: Benjamin Wolfson, 291 
Broadway. 

Syracuse—Palmer Millwork Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Wallace G. Palmer, Oliver St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Chas. B. Palmer, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

White Plains—Young Bros. Lumber & Supply Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; 2,000 shares no par value; Edw. H. 
Tatum, 20 Broad St., New York City. 

NORTH CAROLINA Kinston—Hines Bros. Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Wilmington—J. Herbert Bate Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000; will deal in timber properties. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Gladstone—Gladstone Lumber 
Co., incorporated, 

OHIO. Bowling Green—B. & O. Supply Co., incor- 
porated; 125 shares no par value. 

Cincinnati—Cal-Whit Fuel Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000; lumber, building materials, coal and coke. 

Cuyahoga Falls—Silver Lake Crate Co., incorporated: 
500 shares, no par value; to buy and sell timber and 
— and manufacture lumber products and special- 
ties 


OREGON. So~ Games Lumber Co., incorporat- 

ed; capital, $10,000 
Portland —Doyle Lumber & Shingle Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. Uniontown—Chas. E. Madore Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket — Superior Cabinet 
Works, incorporated; 200 shares, no par value. 

TENNESSEE. gal Shaan Bros., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $50 

Rock ah teen Furniture Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Arrow Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $60,000. 

Houston—Fly Trap Screen Door & Window Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Mt. Pleasant—Denman Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $20,000 to $100,000; wholesale and retail lumber 
and building materials. 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski—Rocky Gap Flooring Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Renton—Savage Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
incorporated. 

Seattle—American pypeite House Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, $50, 

Seattle—Voltex _" Co., incorporated; capital, $20,- 


000. 
Seattle—Savage Lumber & Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; sawmill. 

Seattle—Sohl & Seastrom, incorporated; capital, $25,- 

; to manufacture wood products. 

Seattle—American Portable House Corporation, in- 
corporated. 

Seattle—Renton Woodwork & Mfg. Co., incorporated. 

Tacoma—Better Furniture & Mattress Mfg. Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Woodland—Woodland Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Green Forest—L. C. Gibson, of Eureka 
Springs, has purchased the business of the Reeves Lum- 
ber Co. here and will operate under name of Gibson 
Lumber Co., with Chester Reeve in charge. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Hill Bros. & Bivens succeeded by 
Bivens-Collins Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Bloomington—W. 8S. Harwood Lumber & 
Coal Co. succeeded by Harwood Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Chicago—Newton Parlor Frame Co. succeeded by 
Michell-Newton Co. 

North Chicago—Gordon Wrecking & Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by North Shore Lumber & Supply Co. 

INDIANA. Roanoke—A. Wasmuth & Sons succeeded 
by H. A. Dinius & Son. 

IOWA. Atlantic—Atlantic Lumber Co. sold to Joyce 
Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Providence—Mark B. Brown Lum- 
ber Co. purchased slack barrel stave mill of J. D. Hol- 
ee Co.; will increase capacity. and add equip- 
ment. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Atwood & McManus Box 
Co. consolidated with New England Box Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Show Case 
Co. and Welch-Wilmarth Corporation consolidated un- 
der name of Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corporation. 

MINNESOTA. ——s L. Colman Lumber Co. sold 
to Mabel Lumber C 

Vermillion—H. L. ‘Trimble Co, succeeded by Vermillion 
Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Green Ridge—C. D. Rayburn Lumber Co. 
succeeded by A. N. Baker. 

NEBRASKA. Hastings—Byers Lumber Co. succeeded 
by W. Weiler. 

Randolph—Cashart Lumber Co., of Wayne, has pur- 
chased the Farmers Lumber Co.; J. H. Henrichs, lecal 
manager. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Concord—W. F. Whitney Co. 
succeeded by Schoonmaker Chair Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Tuckahoe—H. S. Fox Lumber Co. 
sold to Tuckahoe Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Southwestern Sash & Door Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Gladstone—Geo,. W. Lee Lumber 
Co, sold to Gladstone Lumber Co. 
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. Bowling Green—E. L. Conklin lumber plant 
Py by A. D. Lyte and Jesse Ferguson, of Hoyt- 
ville, who will manufacture collapsible voting booths and 

boxes. 

a ee J. Callahan Co. succeeded by Dayton 
se Mfg. Co. 

oecorine—s . Burkart & Son succeeded by J, Burkart 

& Son Co., incorporated; 500 shares, no par value. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—G. H. Evans lumber 
plant in East Lake purchased by Bowers Mfg. Co., re- 
cently incorporated with capital of $50,000. 

TEXAS. Victoria—Temple Lumber Co. purchased B. 
F. Williams Lumber Oo. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Railway Handle Corporation, 
of Kenbridge, reported to move plant to South Rich- 
mond. 

WASHINGTON. Cascades—Donovan-Dubois Lumber 
Co. sold sawmill machinery to Black Butte Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Evansville—Evansville Lumber Co. sold 
to Solie Lumber Co., of Janesville, Wis. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Corona—Hayward Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co. has started a retail yard. 

Oakland—White Bros. (Inc.) opening retail lumber 
business; headquarters, San Francisco. 

FLORIDA. Tallahassee—Leon Lumber & Remilling 
Co. has started a planing mill and retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

GEORGIA. Bainbridge—Ramsey, Tonge & Co. or- 
ganized by Bartlett Ramsey and Glenn T. Tonge to 
conduct a wholesale lumber business. 

Sandersville—Walker-McGonigle Lumber Co. organ- 
ized to conduct wholesale business; storage yard and 
offices established. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Eccles Lumber Co. has started 
a wholesale and commission lumber business at 4607 
Sheridan Road. 

KANSAS. Norwich—J. E. Torrance Lumber Co. open- 
ing retail lumber yard. 

LOUISIANA. Luling—La Place Lumber Co. opening 
retail business. 

MARYLAND. Deer Park—Wilfred Chadderton has 
started a retail lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Ernest A. Johnson open- 
ing lumber business at 10 High St. 

MINNESOTA. Fairmont—Nye Jenks Grain Co. will 
open lumber yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—H. L. Ruoff opening whole- 
sale hardwood business. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Monero Lumber & 
Fuel Co., opening retail lumber business. 

Springer—Gross Kelly Co. opening retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Kiowa Lumber Co. opening 
retail lumber business, 

OREGON. Estacada—Griswold & Bronson opening 
sawmill. 

Portland—H. ©. Mueller, shingle distributer, opening 
at 34th and Broadway. 

Portland—West Coast Woodwork & Construction Co. 
recently began business. 

Vernonia—A. E. Jones and John H. Hayes have en- 
gaged in shingle manufacturing business under name 
of Jones Shingle Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allison Park—Allison Park Lum- 
ber Co. will embark in the retail lumber business along 
the B. & O. about March 1. King, president; 
R. L. Willson, secretary-manager. 

Berwick—W. T. Stout & Son opening retail lumber 
business. 

TEXAS. Mission—J. E. Walsh opening lumber yard. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Barbara—Union Mills & Lum- 
ber Co. erecting addition to warehouse at Salsipuedes 
and Montecito streets; cost about $1,000. 

NORTH OAROLINA. Gastonia—City Lumber Co. 
erecting 2-story 60x100 ft. warehouse to cost $15,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Jackson—McGowin Lumber Co. plans to 
rebuild the mill destroyed by fire early in the month 
with loss of about $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Oamden—Camden Furniture Co. will 
double capacity of plant within six months. 

Hot Springs—Halpin-Niemeyer Lumber Co. reported 
to rebuild burned portion of mill at once. 

FLORIDA. Miami—W. H. Combs Co. installing wood- 
working machinery at 1530 N. E. Second St. 

Shadeville—Simmons-Hector Lumber Co. repairing dam- 
age to sawmill caused by explosion. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—National Lumber & Creo- 


soting Co. building creosoting plant with two 8-ft. cylin- | 


ders, equipped with modern machinery. 


MISSOURI. St. Joseph—Stewart Insoboard Co. let 
contract for construction of $275,000 mill, it is reported. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—Southern Desk Co., 
recently formed with $500,000 capital, reported contem- 
plating building plant for manufacture of desks and 
other office furniture. 

High Point—V. A. Idol, who recently acquired the 
Plant of the Ideal Table Oo., plans improvements and 
enlargement. 

Sunburst—W. F. Hipps, of Asheville, N. ©., is in- 
stalling equipment in plant here for manufacture of 
handles. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—L. Wetherhorn & 
Son plans rebuilding and repairing sash and door plant 
recently damaged by fire; loss, $25,000, covered by in- 
surance, 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Texas Tie & Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
erecting sawmill in Orange County to cut hardwood and 
pine timber on holdings of W. J. Duhig, of Lake Charles; 
Ir. C. Dean, secretary-treasurer. 

‘VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Johnson-Carper Furniture Co. 
will erect $450,000 plant to be equipped with automatic 
woodworking machinery. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—C, 0. Graham Shingle Co. 
adding dry kiln. 

Everett—Walton Lumber Co. rebuilding sawmill plant 
at cost of about $400,000. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Hancock—Vail-Donaldson Lumber Yard 
destroyed by fire. 


CALIFORNIA. Monrovia—Blamer Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $1,000. 
GEORGIA. Cyrene—Battles & Hodges, sawmill de- 


stroyed by fire; loss, $50,000. 
arnt: B. Kelly Lumber Co., loss by fire, $15,- 


MISSOURI. Morehouse—Himmelberger-Harrison Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire in planing mill and table top plant. 

OHIO. Columbus—J. H. Murdock Box Co., loss by 
fire, $15, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Palmetto Lumber 
Co., loss by fire; plant practically destroyed; will be re- 
built, it is reported. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Everett Shingle Co., dry 
kiln damaged by fire. 

Rainier—Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., loss by fire; ware- 
house damaged, $30,000. 


HYMENEAL 


MEADE-JENKINS. At Jenkins, Ky., on Jan. 
15, occurred the wedding of Miss Rosa B. Jen- 
kins, daughter of a lumberman of that place, 
to Roscoe C. Meade, of Burdine, Ky. Mr. Meade 
is bookkeeper for the J. D. Bentley Lumber Co. 
there. After a trip in the South Mr. and Mrs. 
Meade will be at home to friends in Jenkins. 


BAILEY-CARTER. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Madison Carter, of Laurel, Miss., have an- 
nounced the engagement and approaching mar- 
riage of their daughter, Helen, to Walter Har- 
well Bailey, the wedding to take place some time 
in the spring. The groom-elect is the second 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Bailey and is the 
traveling representative for Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. in North Carolina, making his 
headquarters in High Point. His father, John 
Bailey, is vice president and manager of the 
Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co. 


ADAMS-LAWTHER. John Denson Adams, 
connected with the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, was united in marriage with 
Miss Eleanor Bell Lawther, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Lawther, jr., also of Dubuque, 
at a noon ceremony, Jan. 12, in the home of 
the bride’s parents. The Rev. John E. Flock- 
hart officiated. The wedding was one of the 
social events of the Dubuque season. Mrs. 
Adams was graduated in 1925 from Smith col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., receiving a degree 
of bachelor of arts. Mr. Adams has been a resi- 
dent of Dubuque for ten years, going there from 
his former home in Washington. He has been 
associated with the Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., 
sash and door manufacturer, and later with 
Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 17.—McGibbon (Ltd.), 
Sarnia, retail lumber dealer, was recently ad- 
judged bankrupt. G. T. Clarkson, of Toronto, has 
been appointed custodian. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 17.—The Miller-Vidor 
Lumber Co. ee was awarded damages totaling 
$9,400 against the Neches Canal Co. by Judge 
W. I. Grubb in Federal court here. The lumber 
company had sued the city of Beaumont, the 
Beaumont Irrigation Co. and the Neches Canal 
Co. for damages of $32,000 for alleged losses occa- 
sioned the lumber company by erection of a dam 
across the Neches river to prevent salt water 
getting into the drinking water supply of the city 
and the irrigating canals of the two private con- 
cerns. The lumber firm was unable to bring its 
logs down the stream and was compelled to shut 
down its mill here for 26 days. Judge Grubb 
held the city blameless and plaintiff failed to 
prove the Beaumont Irrigating Co. had partici- 
pated in erection of the dam. The judge allowed 
damages against the Neches company for losses 
occasioned by sinking and deterioration of timber 
while held in the river awaiting the destruction 
of the dam. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—In re bankruptcy 
Southern Alberta Lumber Co. (Ltd.), H. N. Sereth, 
president, Cicero R. Hawkins, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, has named S. W. Barker trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. This action was taken yesterday after- 
noon, following a hearing extending over several 
days, in which all creditors of the Southern Alberta 
Lumber Co. were represented, including those in 
eastern states and Canada. The effect of the 
agreement is practically to consolidate the litiga- 
tion, which heretofore has been of record in numer- 
ous courts, both state and federal, and also to 
conserve the interests of the creditors. Mr. Barker, 
as trustee in bankruptcy, will be custodian of the 
American properties of the concern and all busi- 
ness transactions will be conducted through his 
office in this city. Through the sanction of the 
court, he will be assisted by ancillary receivers in 
other places. Alfred C. Coxe has been named as 
ancillary receiver in New York. In Canada L. C. 
Thomas, of Vancouver, has been appointed main 
trustee, with ancillaries where required. One effect 
of the bankruptcy proceedings is to terminate the 
receivership under the jurisdiction of the superior 
court of King county, dating from Nov. 24, when 
Mr. Barker and Louis T. Silvain were appointed 
joint receivers under an action begun by the 
Eclipse Mill Co., of Everett. 


[= PORTLAND. ORE. CJ 








Sumpter Valley 


Soft Textured Pine 


This is some of the softest, 
finest textured lumber you 
ever handled. A trial car will 
make you a steady customer. 
We can furnish anything you 
need in Western lumber pro- 
ducts. Let us quote you. ® 


H. J. Anderson Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 
301-338 Northwestern 
Bank Buildi 


uilding, Portland, Oregon 











Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 

Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 











7 Douglas 
Fir 


Long Joist Our timber is especially 
Long suited for cutting the items 
, ’ shown opposite. Planing 
Dimension mill facilities. 
Timbers — SALES AGENTS — 


Plank 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Company 


TheGriswold Lbr.Co. 


Gasco Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 




















Sitka Spruce 


We cut our own timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest type 
Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP 
65 TO 80% EDGE GRAIN 
We Also Manufacture 
FIR AND HEMLOCK | 
LUMBER AND LATH 
Capacity 150,000 Feet 8 Hours. 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
910-11 Porter Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mill at Reedsport, Ore., 
MEMBER WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSN. 
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ANLANDINGHAM LBR. CO. 


19 So. LaSalle St.. CHICAGO 
Telephone— State 6427 
B. Vanlandingham Lawrence F. Braun 


Ww. 
E. T. Vanlandingham William E. Krueger 
Cc. B. Cunningham James Allee 





Southern Pine 

West Coast Products 
Hardwood Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 


SALES SERVICE 


on a Commission Basis. 




















Manufacturers 
Moulding, Casing, Base 


Get in touch with people having the 
time, knowledge and connections nec- 
essary for the satisfactory handling of 
this class of lumber products— 


If it is Mouldings, Casing, Base, 
Factory Specials or Shorts, We Sell ’em. 
JouN A. SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 
The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 


Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
and full particulars. 


Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 























Estimate and Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, lance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON.- 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estimate that is retained in the book. You can 
ase the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 

The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
A to Z index. It is bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 
American Lumberman **! %,,Desrhor= St. 














W. H. Cote, of Montreal, Que., spent a couple of 
days in Chicago this week calling on the hardwood 
trade. 


J. W. Smith, sales manager of the Wausau South- 
ern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., made a business 
trip to Chicago last Saturday. 


A. A. Henry, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
specialist in western pines, made a business trip 
to Washington, D. C., this week. 


Elmer P. Wilson, manager of the Christy Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard at New Windsor, IIL, is recover- 
ing from a recent operation for appendicitis. 


Pete Smith, manager of the southern pine de- 
partment of the Hilgard Lumber Co., left last 
Sunday for a two weeks’ trip to the southern mills. 


J. H. Carroll, of the Major-Sowers Saw Mill 
Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week calling on his friends in the south- 
ern pine trade. 


W. Massey, of the Blue Creek Land & Lumber 
Co., Vina, Ala., was in Chicago Monday sizing up 
the southern pine and hardwood situation in the 
local territory. 


J. C. Williams, southern pine operator of Vina, 
Ala., was in Chicago this week conferring with 
the Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co., representative in 
the local territory. 


William M. Kirby, in charge of credits and 
claims of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., spent a day in Chicago last week con- 
ferring with A. Steele Forgy, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Dierks company. 


W. C. Steele, of the W. C. Steele Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, made a business trip to Chicago 
the latter part of last week accompanied by C. W. 
Tunis, of the Tunis Lumber Co., hardwood whole- 
saler, of Cincinnati. Both considered the outlook 
for spring trade pretty fair. 


P. M. Stimson, sales manager of the D. C. Stim- 
son Lumber Co., Owensboro, Ky., hardwood lumber 
manufacturer, spent several days in Chicago last 
week calling on the trade and conferring with the 
Hoene-O’Neil Lumber Co., representative of the 
Stimson company in local territory. 


Richard Cortis, of the Richard Cortis Lumber 
Co., is on his annual trip to the South, visiting the 
mills at Pine Bluff, Ark., and other west side op- 
erations, thence to Shreveport and New Orleans, 
La. He will later go to Orlando, Fla., to spend 
a few weeks and will return to his Chicago office 
about March 1. 


Among the visitors to Chicago this week were the 
following representatives of northern mills: L. H. 
Levisee, Levisee Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; O. R. 
Lutz, Scott & Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood, Mich. ; 
J. A. Grefe, sales manager Underwood Veneer Co., 
Wausau, Wis.; R. G, Maislein, Maislein-Dawson 
Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; M. Jordan, Tipler 
Lumber Co., Tipler, Wis. 


George N. Harder, general manager I. Stephen- 
son Co. Trustees, of Wells, Mich., when in Chi- 
cago on Monday stated that business is rather 
quiet at present, but that the outlook for northern 
hardwoods was satisfactory. Before returning to 
headquarters Mr. Harder attended the annual ban- 
quet of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
held at the Rainbo Gardens Jan. 17. 


Charles M. Coyle, president of the Berwyn Lum- 
ber Co., Berwyn, IIll., returned this week from a 
pleasure trip to Cuba and Florida. It is interesting 
to record the fact that the name of the company 
has quite recently been changed from the Berwyn 
Lumber & Coal Co. to the Berwyn Lumber Co., the 
concern having discontinued handling coal, and de- 
voting its entire attention to a full line of building 
material. 


Cc. W. Hornibrook, sales manager of the Hutchin- 
son Lumber Co., Oroville, Calif., spent several days 
in Chicago last week calling on the local trade, 
with a view to getting a line on the prospective 
demand for California white and sugar pine in 
the central West territory. He said that business 
was not very active at present, but prospects are 
encouraging for a considerable volume within the 
next thirty days. 


Hugh A. Hazen, of Rockford, I1l., representing the 
Bissell Lumber Co., manufacturer of northern 
hardwoods, hemlock and other northern products, 
was a Chicago visitor this week. He reported that 
demand from the furniture factories was fairly 
good, but these interests are waiting for the shows 
to end before coming into the market more actively. 





However, Mr. Hazen stated that the outlook is gooa 
for the next few months. 


C. E. Klumb, sales manager of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., prominent manufac- 
turer and distributer of southern pine and redwood, 
spent Wednesday and Thursday of this week in 
Chicago on business. He reports a quiet tone in 
the market at present, but stated that prospects 
are bright for a good turnover as soon as the 
weather improves in the northern and eastern con- 
suming territory sufficiently to permit building op- 
erations to get under way. 


Robert J. Stalker, representing Douglas A, 
Stalker (Ltd.), of Montreal, Que., was in Chicago 
this week calling on the trade. Mr. Stalker is in 
charge of the sales office of his organization that re. 
cently was opened at 71 Willis Avenue, West, De- 
troit, Mich. This concern has long enjoyed an at- 
tractive business in the United States but has found 
it desirable to establish this office in Detroit in 
order that the wants of the trade might be taken 
care of more promptly. Mr. Stalker handles Cana- 
dian and northern hardwoods and lath. 


Frank B. Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Co., To- 
ronto, Ont., when in Chicago this week reported 
a normal lumber business in that section. He stated 
that the softwood cut in the territory 150 miles 
north of Toronto will be curtailed about 60 percent 
this season due to adverse logging conditions, and 
that the hardwood cut will be about 80 percent of 
normal. Dry stocks in Ontario are low, and thick 
lumber in hardwoods is at a premium. Mr. Oliver 
said that Canadian agricultural implement and 
furniture factories are busy and working to ca- 
pacity. 


L. G. Negrotto, sales manager of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., and Herbert Moss, sales 
manager of the Trinity County Lumber Co., Grove- 
ton, Tex., spent several days in Chicago this week 
conferring with Roscoe C. Clark, manager of the 
Chicago office of both companies. Mr. Negrotto 
reports some orders being booked right along for 
both southern pine and hardwoods, with the out- 
look encouraging for an increased demand for these 
woods within the next few weeks. Mr. Moss re- 
ported that the Groveton plant was operating six 
days a week under the influence of favorable 
weather. There was considerable rain in December, 
however, which interfered with production. The 
company has a normal stock and is expecting a nice 
business later on, and therefore is not pushing sales 
at present. The export market has shown decided 
improvement recently. 


New Local Retail Concern 


The Empire Lumber Co. is the name of a new 
retail concern just organized by J. L. (Jack) 
Jacobson, formerly buyer for the North West Side 
Lumber Co., and well known in the local trade. 
Mr. Jacobson advises that he has bought the retail 
yard at 2301 South Crawford Avenue, Chicago, 
formerly operated by the Joseph Bros. Lumber Co. 
A full line of building lumber will be handled by 
the Empire Lumber Co. 


(SESE AE: 


Walnut Association Annual Date 


The annual meeting of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association which was originally 
scheduled for Jan. 20 has been changed to Jan. 
27, so as not to conflict with the conventions of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Dimension 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Hard- 
wood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Association, 
all of which are being held in Memphis, Tenn., 
this week. 

The sessions of the American Walnut associa- 
tion are to be held in the board room at 616 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and Secretary George 
N. Lamb anticipates 100 percent attendance. It 
is expected that the walnut advertising campaign 
will be continued probably on a larger scale than 
previous years. 

Reports from the furniture markets at Chicago 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., indicate a rather low 
volume of business placed, stated Mr. Lamb, but 
in spite of this furniture manufacturers are optim- 
istic, as many of them came into the market with 
large unfilled orders taken at the mid-season 
market in November. As one manufacturer ex- 
pressed himself: ‘‘We can not expect our principal 
customers to place their orders for spring business 
in November and again come in and buy heavily 
at the January markets.” 

Everything considered, the furniture industry 
will use more walnut this year than in 1926, 
according to Mr. Lamb, who gave the following 
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interesting example showing the extent to which 
walnut is utilized in the furniture industry: A 
survey of 460 snites of the medium and better 
grades of dining and bedroom furniture at the 
Grand Rapids exposition showed 30.8 percent in 
genuine walnut; 38.9 percent in walnut veneer 
and other hardwoods; 17.5 percent in mahogany 
of all kinds; 4.4 percent maple; 1.8 percent oak, 
and 3.8 percent miscellaneous woods. 


To Wholesale and Retail Flooring 


PASADENA, CALIF., Jan. 15.—N. H. Parsons, 
formerly a prominent retail lumber dealer at Rock- 
ford, Ill., and who for some time has been con- 
nected with the.C. Ganahl Lumber Co., of Los 
Angeles, as manager of its distributing yard at 
Avalon Boulevard and 59th Street, has acquired 
the hardwood flooring business of H. S. Groash 





N. H. PARSONS, PASADENA, CALIF.; 
Who Has Acquired Hardwood Flooring Business 


at 241 North Allen Avenue, Pasadena, and will 
conduct a wholesale and retail flooring business, 
catering principally to the lumber yard trade. Be- 
fore coming to California, Mr. Parsons for twenty- 
five years was in the retail lumber business at 
Rockford, was an active member of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, and was 
recognized as one of the outstanding lumber mer- 
chandisers of that State. 
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Joins Red Cedar Shingle Bureau Staff 


Announcement has been made by R. S. Whiting, 
secretary-manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, that on Jan. 1, H. E. White joined the field 
staff of the bureau, and will take over the yard 
inspection department which was instituted by 
F. J. Parker in 1924. For the last ten years 
Mr. White has been inspecting shingles at Rite- 
Grade mills in Washington and Oregon, in which 
duties he has acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
various grades manufactured. Mr. Parker is now 
in the market extension and building ordinance 
department of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
taking the place of Col. J. W. Warden, who re- 
signed early last fall to take up work in another 
field. 


Special Representative in Michigan 

Derroit, MicH., Jan. 18.—Kenneth L. McDon- 
ald, for five years secretary of the Suburban Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Detroit, recently 
joined the sales force of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
as special representative of its sash and door de- 
partment in Michigan. He also is giving atten- 
tion to Douglas fir frames manufactured in the 
Long-Bell plants at Longview, Wash. Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s headquarters are 1151 Book Building, 
Detroit, being associated with Walter H. Jobe, 
district sales manager for the company. 

In making the announcement of Mr. McDonald's 
appointment, Earl Kenyon, manager of the Long- 
Bell sash and door department at Kansas City, 
Mo., said: 


“Long-Bell sash and door products are manu- 
factured from California white pine in our plants 
at Weed, Calif. They include ali standard designs 
of panel, sash, French and cupboard doors and 
open and k.d. windows. Also, we are manufactur- 
ing a guaranteed, veneered stile door constructed 
with waterproof glue. 

“We have a large stock glazing plant at Ft. 


Smith, Ark., where the Weed products that are to 
be glazed are handled and reshipped to the trade. 
The capacity of this plant is to be doubled in the 
very near future. A particular advantage in hav- 
ing this large plant at Ft. Smith is that it is lo- 
cated next to one of the largest and most modern 
window glass plants in the country—the Harding 
Glass Co. 

“Our volume of business as a whole, and the 
increasing demand for Long-Bell California white 
pine sash and doors have made it feasible to place 
a special representative in Michigan. Mr. Mc- 
Donald is acquainted with the territory and his 
appointment should enable us to give our cus- 
tomers unexcelled service.” 


Entertains Business Associates 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 17.—Mr. and Mrs. W. 
P. Weber entertained with a dinner party at their 
home on Pujo Street Friday night, their guests be- 
ing Mr. Weber’s business associates of the Powell 
Lumber Co. The home was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion and a musical program was fur- 
nished by little Miss Helen Weber Richard, Mr. 
Weber’s grand-daughter, who has displayed remark- 
able musical talent for a child. She gave several 
delightful piano selections, and was followed by 
Mrs. Arthur Gayle who sang, and by Miss Louise 
Cline who played the piano. 

Bridge was played during the evening, prizes 
being won by Miss Ethel Moss and H. D. Ponton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weber’s guests included: Mr. and 
Mrs. G. M. King, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Gabbert, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
Ponton, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Hoover, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur L. Gayle, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Breucher, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Himel, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Giovanni, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. 
I. G. Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Fleming, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Moore, Misses Joe Eddy Buce, Pearl 
Brown, Ethel Moss, Irene Heard, Dorothy Weber, 
Louise Cline and Mr. Tom Kaough. 


To Specialize in Hardwoods 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Jan. 17.—Frank Barnard 
has announced the opening of his own office in the 
Murray Building, in this city, where he will special- 
ize in northern and southern hardwoods and crating 
stock. He will handle stocks from the mills of the 
Gideon-Anderson Co., of St. Louis and Gideon, 
Mo., one of the largest and most reliable producers 
in the hardwood field. Mr. Barnard feels that his 
connections will make it possible for him to render 
even greater service to the trade that he has 
served in the past. 


Suburb Erects Wood School Buildings 


Sometimes a vexatious problem, one that dis- 
turbs a whole cityful of people, is settled by a 
liberal expenditure of money for lumber. This 
time it is a school question. The suburb of Park 
Ridge, Ill., could not agree on the best thing to be 
done to provide needful school room. The matter 
had been hanging fire for several years with but 
little promise of settlement. Finally the school 
board hied itself to a lumber yard and bought 
material to the amount of $10,000 or more. 

During the last few weeks of the year just closed 
two school buildings were built on the grammar 
school grounds. One of them is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Each building has two 
rooms each accommodating forty-five pupils. This 
move provided relief from crowded quarters in the 
general school building. 
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One of a pair of wooden buildings that settled a 
vexatious school problem 


The two buildings were built of lumber entirely, 
the siding being put on in portable sections. There 
is abundance of light and the heating is of the most 
approved character. This is the third structure 
of the kind on the same school lot, another having 
been built the previous year. This also was of 
lumber. 

It is claimed that this additional pair of build- 
ings will serve the suburb until an agreement is 
reached as to the site and other questions pertain- 
ing to permanent buildings. 





WEEDS= 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Wilson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 


Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. e good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today ! 


1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gullons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 


Cindreatit 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 











Industrial Buyers! ‘ 


Let us supply your needs in 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


P. O. Cedar Boat Stock 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Air Dried Rgh. P. O. Cedar 
and Rgh. Spruce in stock. 


Can forward on through 
rate, east and south. 


R. L. Smith Lumber Co. 


1900 Armour Road, North Kansas City, Mo. 














The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 










representa- POTEEL COMPANY 
tion you prrteaunen.on ies 
ought to CHICAGO 


use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased In convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 





Die Embossers L 
CHICAGO 











[DAVENPORT] 
HOTEL roster: 


Lumbermen of 
Spokane, the Northwest 
U.S.A. 





Reasonable Rates 
Informal 


; 


Numerous Dining 
Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 


Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
Ventiiction 
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MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 
Minneapolis, - ° « 





Minn. 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 

BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 


Gabie, S.C. Odessa, Fla. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BPOWN 
Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS CO. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











Coast Rates to Mid-Western Points 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—Examiner Harry 
C. Barron in a proposed report in Docket No. 17,- 
851—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. et al. 
—recommends that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission find that rates on lumber and other forest 
products in carloads from points in Oregon and 
Washington on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway System, the Milwaukee (except Belling- 
ham branch) and Great Northern Railway to desti- 
nations in Minnesota, Montana, North and South 
Dakota west of Duluth and Carigan Junction, 
Minn., on the main line and branch lines of the 
Soo System are unduly prejudicial, and that the 
undue prejudice be ordered removed. 

Mr. Barron points out that at the hearing the 
defendants conceded that joint through rates 
on the so called Coast group basis from the terri- 
tory involved should be established. The carriers, 
however, could not agree as to the routing in 
connection with such rates. 

Complainant insists that the rates sought should 
apply over all routes that are now available from 
other points in the Coast group. The Soo Line 
and Spokane International Railway are agreeable 
to such routing. The other defendants insist that 
routing should be restricted to lines within the 
United States and question the commission’s juris- 
diction to require the establishment of joint rates 
via Spokane in connection with the Spokane In- 


ternational and Canadian Pacific through Canada. - 


These carriers insist that if such joint through 
rates are established they should apply only over 
routes via Dakota junction points over which 
routes the Northern Pacific, Great Northern or 
the Milwaukee would secure the long haul to which 
they urge they are entitled. The examiner con- 
cedes that the commission has no authority to re- 
quire the establishment of joint through rates via 
Canada, 
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Wooden Piling to Take Lumber Rate 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—Fourth Section 
Order No. 9,441 issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 2, accords the lumber rate 
to wooden piling from and to points in Southern 
territory as described in Southern Class Rate In- 
vestigation. The order provides that where de- 
partures from the long-and-short haul provision 
lawfully exist in the rates on lumber the carriers 
are authorized to apply the same rates to wooden 
piling from and to the same points, and to main- 
tain higher rates at intermediate points. The 
rates at intermediate points can not exceed the 
lowest combination. The order was issued in 
response to application No. 12,990, filed by Agent 
E. H. Dulaney for and on behalf of the southern 
carriers. - 

SHAE 


Valuation Docket Decision 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—Division 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Valuation 
Docket No. 594 finds that the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property of the North 
Lonisiana & Gulf Railroad Co., owned and used 
for common-carrier purposes, to be $165,000, as 
of June, 1918. The value of property so used 
but not owned is fixed at $21,733. The corpora- 
tion is controlled by the Huie-Hodge Lumber Co. 
through stock ownership. It owns and operates 
a single-track standard-gage steam railroad ex- 
tending from Hodge, La., to Bienville, La., a dis- 
tance of 24.732 miles. It also owns 2.998 miles 
of yard tracks and sidings. 


Order Cancels Differential Charges 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, Jan. 17.—As a result of an 
agreement between representatives of shipping in- 
terests of the South Plains region of northwest 
Texas and the traffic officials of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Texas railroad commission 
has issued an order canceling the differential 
charges heretofore applied to all main line points 
on the Panhandle & Santa Fe and on the Lubbock- 
Farwell division. The differential will continue to 
apply to all points on the Lamesa and Seminole 
branches of the Santa Fe. 

As a result of the agreement, the shippers did 
not press the plea to have the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe designated 
as under the same management and control. This 
permits the joint or two-line rates to remain, in- 
stead of invoking single-line charges on shipments 
moving between points on the two lines. However, 
since nearly all the shipments moving to that sec- 





tion take the maximum rate, the two-line charge 
applies in but few instances and is but a small 
item to shippers. 

This was considered a rate victory for the South 
Plains section and makes the towns named com- 
mon points. Amarillo already had been made a 
common point and has not been paying the differ- 
ential. 


Carloadings Ahead of Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Loading of reve- 
nue freight for the week ended Jan. 8 totaled 940,- 
800 cars, the car service division of the American 
Railway Association announced today. This was 
an increase of 33,178 cars over the corresponding 
week last year and 6,630 cars over the same week 
in 1925. 

Coal loading for the week of Jan. 8 totaled 214,- 
176 cars, an increase of 20,863 cars above the same 
week last year, but 3,455 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1925. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 45,- 
554 cars, a decrease of 2,535 cars under the corre- 
sponding week last year, and 5,396 cars below 
the same week two years ago. In the western 
districts alone, 27,824 cars were loaded with grain 
and grain products, 2,570 cars below the same week 
in 1926. 

Forest products loading totaled 61,994 cars, 
2,662 cars over the corresponding week last year, 
but 7,291 cars below the same week two years 
ago. 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 


In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as fol- 
lows: 

INQUIRIES—Northern Pacific, 300 gondola cars; 
Wabash, 1,000 automobile box cars, 40 tons’ 
capacity; Pacific Great Eastern, 10 steel frame 
stock cars, 40 tons’ capacity; Canadian National, 
1,000 automobile box cars, 40 tons’ capacity, and 
100 ballast cars, 50 tons’ capacity. 

OrpersS—John Morrell & Co., Chicago, 100 re- 
frigerator cars, with American Car & Foundry Co.; 
Missouri Pacific, 100 ballast cars, 50 tons’ capacity, 
with American Car & Foundry Co.; North Western 
Refrigerator Line Co., Chicago, 1,020 refrigerator 
cars, with American Car & Foundry Co.; Mobile & 
Ohio, 250 flat cars, 150 hopper cars and 200 gondo- 
la cars, with Chickasaw Shipbuilding Corporation ; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 500 box cars and 
500 refrigerator cars, with Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 500 refrigerator cars and 
300 gondola cars with American Car & Foundry 
Co., 500 box cars with General American Car Co., 
and 500 box cars with Standard Steel Car Co. 


Decision on Wood Specialties’ Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—Rates on broom 
and mop handles, dowels and curtain poles, with- 
out metal attachments, not waxed or primed, not 
further finished than sawed, turned to shape, 
planed, or sand-belted—including mop handles with 
a small hole bored in one end—in carloads from 
Lumberton, Miss., to Boston, Mass., and on such 
dowels from Lumberton to Girard, Pa., are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed by more than 15 per- 
cent the rates contemporaneously in effect on lum- 
ber manufactured from the same kind of wood. 

This is the finding of Division 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Docket No. 16,830 
—Lumberton Broom & Mop Handle Factory vs. 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. et al. This re- 
port includes Docket No. 16,856, filed by the same 
shipper with the New Orleans & Northeastern Rail- 
road Co. and others as defendants, and which 
presents similar issues. The rates assessed on 
such mop handles from Lumberton to Boston and 
on such dowels from Lumberton to Girard are 
found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent they exceeded this basis, and reparation 
awarded. 

Division 3 points out that the rates on all of 
the articles which it manufactures should not ex- 
ceed the rates on lumber when those articles are 
not further finished than sawed, turned to shape 
and sand-belted, and 3 cents higher than the lum- 
ber rates when the articles are shellacked, var- 
nished or painted. Division 3 takes the position 
that the articles covered do not load as heavily 
as lumber, and this factor was considered in pre- 
scribing the new rates. When not further finished 
than the articles covered in the instant cases the 
future rates will be not more than 15 percent over 
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Complainant centended that the articles con- ee ee ee 

sidered should be accorded a relatively low basis 
ze of satee besenee —_ = ——— — _ Contracts for the sale of Government timber 
Il erial which wou otherwise go to waste, an ® 

= which the carriers would receive no revenue. %tipulate that trees must be cut close to the . 
h In this connection Division 3 points out that ground—usually not higher than 12 inches. 
n- 
a 

y 

p JAMES G. MACPHERSON, of Saginaw, Mich., a prominent member of the Waverly Country h 
: died at his home in that city on Wednesday, club golf team at Portland. He was born in if 
n Dec. 8, at the age of 69. Mr. Macpherson was a Minneapolis, Minn., 36 years ago. He went to 
8 jumberman from his boyhood days and a resi- Portland in 1908 since which time he had been 
| dent of Saginaw almost continuously since 1878. connected with the Lincoln County Logging 
J He was born in Puslinch, Ont. On graduation Co. Mr. Bregg is survived by two brothers, 
k from the Collegiate Institute at Ottawa he went S ¢ one | of Portland, and F. E. Bregg, of 4 

to work in the Conroy Mills in that city as lum- Aberdeen, 8. D. 
ber scaler. He went to Saginaw when he was nngIPenTS } 
e 21, that city then being the lumber center of SIMCOE CHAPMAN, one of the oldest logging 
a the country. His first employment there was operators in the Pacific Northwest, died in Port- 1 
. with Butman & Rust with whom he remained land, Ore., Jan. 12. He was organizer of the q 

for ten years. In 1888 he entered into a part- Chapman Lumber Co. and built a logging rail- ( 
J nership with William B. Mershon and Chester road out of Scappoose in the lower Columbia i 
“ Brown under the firm name of Mershon, Brown River district, that is now operated by the i) 
v & Co. This partnership was dissolved in 1890 Nehalem Timber & Logging Co. He retired i 
1 and Mr. Macpherson went to Portland, Ore., and from business about 12 years ago, leaving his : 
1 then to Duluth, but remained away only a few son, Roland E. Chapman, in charge. Mr. Chap- 
c years. He was_ secretary-treasurer of the man was born 86 years ago, and went to Port- i 


His interests included the Otter Creek Lumber’ Francisco for 70 of his 74 years, died there last Cuttin -edge 

Co., of Otter Creek, Fla., and the Wilson Cypress week following a short illness. Mr. Wilson went 4 

Co., of Palatka, of which he was president for to California in 1856 by way of the Isthmus of of Shock Re- 

a number of years preceding his death. Mr. Panama with his parents. He first entered So Hardened That sisting Steel 

Macpherson was active in all civic and welfare the lumber business in Yreka, in the northern It Gives fxtreme. Withstand : 
enterprises in Saginaw and was particularly in- part of the State. There he was married and Ba | irhsrands , 
terested in the development of beautiful parks went south to San Francisco where he estab- ly Tough ackWhich Constant 

and cemeteries. He held membership on the lished his planing mill, continuing in that field ically Cli A tes Poundin 

board of park and cemetery commissioners since for more than a quarter of a century. imind ig: 

1900 and gave much of his time to that work. — ; Breakage UnderMost 

He also was largely instrumental in the estab- JAMES A. FRASER, 73 years old, pioneer 5p Conditi 

lishment of the Home for the Aged in Saginaw. resident of Tacoma, Wash., died Jan. 11 at vere IUONS_ 

His widow, one son, Rust Macpherson, of Sag- his home in that city. Mr. Fraser was born in 








the lumber rates and when shellacked, varnished 
or painted not more than 3 cents a hundred 
pounds than for the sawed, turned to shape, planed 
or sand-belted articles. 


the manufacture of these articles by complainant 
is of recent origin and the material from which 
they are made was formerly regarded as refuse 
and burned. 





Chapin-Wells Hardwood Co., in Duluth. It was 
in that city that he met and married Ida Grout 
Rust, of Saginaw. In 1893 he returned with 
his wife to Saginaw and opened a long and pros- 
perous lumber association with the Rust family. 


inaw, and a daughter, Mrs. Ida Macpherson 
Clark, of Glencoe, lll., and two brothers and five 
sisters survive him. 


COL. JAMES H. COFFMAN, Civil War vet- 
eran and pioneer Northwest builder, died at 
his residence in Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 8, at the 
age of 81. He served three years in the Civil 
War under Grant, Sherman and Thomas. He 
was twice wounded in the Red River campaign 
and again at the siege of Vicksburg. Col. Coff- 
man was born in lowa in 1845. He went to 
the Pacific Northwest in 1876 and his first work 
there was the construction of the Hatch lumber 
mill, the first lumber plant in what was then 
known as New Tacoma. He built several other 
mills and later went into railroad construction, 
being responsible for many miles of the Northern 
Pacific line. He also built part of the Canadian 
Pacific system after which he returned to Ta- 
coma and went into the general merchandise 
business in Puyallup. He retired from active 
work several years ago. The colonel was an 
active member of the G.A.R. and was at one 
time department commander for the depart- 
ment of Washington and Alaska. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, one brother and 
one sister. 


J. E. VARN, JR., who for several years had 
been identified with the naval stores producing 
industries in south Georgia, died recently at 
his home in Waycross, Ga., at the age of 46 
of pneumonia, which he contracted while mak- 
ing an inspection tour of some of his turpentine 
properties in South Carolina. Recently, with 
his brother, C. W. Varn, of Valdosta, Ga., Mr. 
Varn purchased a 25,000-acre tract of naval 
stores property in the vicinity of Bluffton, S. C., 
the deal involving $125,000. Mr. Varn was in 
partnership with his brother in the operating 
of the Varn Naval Stores Co., with extensive 
timber holdings in Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina. 


MRS. DELLA S. LAIRD, widow of William 
Hayes Laird, noted Winona (Minn.) lumber- 
man and real estate operator, died at her home 
at Tiffin, Ohio, Jan. 14. Mrs. Laird gave to 
Tiffin its $200,000 Y. M. C. A. building and to 
Heidelberg University its $40,000 science build- 
ing. She was also an outstanding benefactor to 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Last sum- 
mer Mrs. Laird and other members of the Laird 
family gave to Carleton a $100,000 gift to be 
used for building a grandstand for the athletic 
field and a woman’s gymnasium. Others who 
contributed, all of the lumberman’s family, in- 


land about 25 years ago. Mrs. Martha Chapman, 
the widow, and his son, survive him. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, pioneer California 
planing mill operator, who had been in San 


New Brunswick, Canada, and was a resident 
of Tacoma for 44 years. In early days he was 
actively engaged in logging operations on Puget 
Sound and later served as a government en- 
gineer in the construction of the fort guarding 
the entrance to the sound. He retired from 
active business several years ago. Mr. Fraser 
is survived by his widow, one son, two daugh- 
ters, two brothers and three grandchildren. 


J. B. LEWIS, SR., for a number of years en- 
gaged in the naval stores business at Waycross, 
Ga., as a producer, died in a hospital at Way- 
cross a few days ago as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident which occurred the latter part 
of December. He was a native of Georgia, born 
at Waynesville, and was 57 years of age. He 
had been actively engaged in the naval stores 
producing business since his youth, and was 
well known in the industry in the Southeast. 


CHARLES R. REID, of Selma, Ala., died at 
El Paso, Tex., while on a trip, and his body 
was taken to Birmingham, Ala., his former 
home, for burial. Mr. Reid was 38 years old 
and is survived by a widow, one daughter, two 
sons, three sisters and one brother. He was 
formerly in the lumber business in Birmingham 
and afterward owned and operated a lumber 
plant in Selma. 


EDWARD A. BISHOP, for many years man- 
ager of the Libertyville Lumber Co., of Liberty- 
ville, Ill., died at his home in Libertyville on 
Jan. 18, aged 60. The cause of his death was 
heart disease. He is survived by a widow and 
one daughter. He was buried at Frankfort, 


Ind. 
TIMBER LAND SALES 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—A tract of several 
thousand acres estimated to contain approximate- 
ly 25,000,000 feet of cypress and pine timber was 
recently purchased by the Liberty Lumber Co., 
of Savannah, Ga., from the Savannah River Lum- 
ber Co. The tract is located in South Carolina 
near Savannah. The purchase price is said to 
have exceeded $125,000. It is the plan of the 
new owner to establish a number of sawmills in 
the tract in the near future and to begin its de- 
velopment during the first quarter of the year. 





CONFLUENCE, Pa., Jan. 17.—J. B. Davis & Sons 
Co. has purchased a tract of 3,500 acres of second- 
growth timber two miles west of here, known as 
the Schweibinz tract. The purchase was made 



































Strength — durability and 
edge-holding qualities found 
only in Simonds Hog Knives 
recommend these knives to 
mills where service and econ- 
omy of operation are para- 
mount. Simonds Hog Knives 
are made of wear-resisting 
steel produced in Simonds 
own steel mills—is the result 
of years experiments and re- 
search to produce a steel that 
will stand up under the con- 
stant pounding which hog 
knives are subjected to in ac- 
tual operation. 


Order from any Simonds 
Branch or Service Station. 


Simonds 
Saw and Steel Co. 


“The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—-FITCHBURG, MASS. 


cluded: Mrs. F. S. Bell, Mrs. S. L. Prentiss, Chicago, Ill. Lockport, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Mary Goss Colby, Elizabeth L. Goss, and Esther pond ya. een je Sieur Pe "oo Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. Seattle, Wash. 
Goss McCulloch, of California. of a siding and tram-road to tap the tract will be Detroit,Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Montreal, Que. 


ELLIS J. BREGG, secretary-treasurer of the 
Lincoln County Logging Co., died at Portland, 
Ore., Jan. 12, from a sudden attack of double 
pneumonia. Mr. Bregg was widely known and 
popular both as business man and golfer, being 


begun at once. A mill will be installed near Hus- 
ton and the place will be called Davis. The tract 
was cut 35 years ago. Members of the firm include 
J. B. Davis, of Ursina; W. L. Davis, of Confluence ; 
F. L. Davis, of Connellsville, and John R. Davis, 
of Weston, W. Va. 


New York City London, England Toronto, Ont. 
New Orleans,La. Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B.C. 
St. John, N. B. 
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Lat t R t L b P 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ending Jan. 15 in sections named: 
Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas 
burg, City, burg, City, burg, Oty, - bare. City, 
iss. ‘ iss. . a ; <n . 
ae = aw = Casing and Base” "| no, 1 Dimension, S181E Dimension, sisiE 
1x3” EG Patetter.. 69.40 66.78] B&better rough: B&better: 2x 47, WW cccccee ‘ 
etsaccue” saivan 56.48 12” 4& es le IS 3x10" 
_ No.3 oe $5.06 $7.94 i 2" F ee OT baciann nee 67.68 64.83 16° poets lt is* 
etter. . " a 47. x4 to Y ‘ 18 & 20’. ~ 
eta osmeer gual 38:18| 5/4 ee OS sl) 5 OW neneee No. 2 & better log run 
No. i Xk eve i ae OP ccna ; 2x 4”, 10 
++ 18.76 22.52 Se. BY cccesese co GO’ wwe eee 
1x4” EG Babetter: 65.07 67.61] 6/4 & 8/4x4” Other Igts. ..... 38.88 18 & 20’.. 
cbmeaee ‘ - 48.25 6/4 & 8/4x6” No. 2 (all lengths) : 7 er ae 
No. ee ae S66 Gee..... a. MI =<... ..... 17.53 Oe vcexaes 2x 6 
FG B&better. - 49.07 43.46] B&better surfaced: a 19.73 P os asees 
<A s sacas “ee No. P asthe) : 18 & 20’... 
No. 1 ee ee BP cccecasesice 8 ‘all —_s 12.84] 2x10”, 10’ ....... aia 
No. 3 wad 18.69 SAGAR SE cccovscessse GARD BAL = Sees 14.86 12° Mee 2x 8”, 
a pees Re scovell Mi . ecee« r néuvuee 
1x6” No. 2, 0. M.. 20.19 ..... ' Boards, 51S or S28 18 & 20’... , 38 
No. 3, C. M.. 16.38 No. 1— - 10’ 2x10”, 
Ceilin ix 8”, 14 & 16’... ..... 33.06 16 
usa" W 7 ~ ther Igts. ..... 33.06 1 
a x4 | SS Berea. Se éccéec 1x10”, 38.28 ? 
MR. © sevceee BRED saree jah 38,08] « 18 & 20 No. 1— 
%x4” Bé&better .... 34.25 35.038 5 a 1x12”,14& 16’... ..... 49.26 No. 2— 1x 8”, & 34.25. 
No.  wrerrer $2.71 82.56} 5/4x12 Other lgts. |... 49.26| 2x 4”. 10’ nm. Other dats. wees oe 
MO. DB scccece i Be Tere sccee Bi ts. © £8 thin a: ” 2 x10” sees 
ue Mente. ae 6/4 & 8/4x6 o. 2, (all 10 to 20°): | ota A : aoe be ccoes 
ype SEE ceeae . ‘> ” tapleihcindsicieindahe 50° : N to 
Be. © cesses 19.50 2022 6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10 iy ngereenne | B01 37102| 2x 6”, 10° * Se ua % 
6/4 & 8/4x12”... ..... 17.47 08, weseeee sees 24.91 27.02 ra | eetortn 21.21 21.92 
Drop Siding © surfaced: No. i 3 (a nL lengths) : 
1x4 or 6” B&better. mt. 31 44.38] 1x6 to 12”....... $9.75 ..... DE  idcacncersien 7.42 17.30 16 No. Oger 17.69 17.16. 
1... 838.00 40.35 ee 41.96 ..... x0” b66eeHnaee4 16.92 16.93 as : z2 Ste 17.39 17.74 
No, 2... 22.45 27.67] ixg” °°°°°"°°°°"° 4256 |...: THER? noccesccces 18.52 18.17| 2x 8”, 10° wr, Sn eeees : 7 
p Material =| x8” 1220020 43.32 11... No. 4. all widths & 12’ Longleaf Timbers 
(All ix & 6”) 1x5 & 10”...:...: 45.56 .....| lengths ........ ce 7.93 6 No. 4 Sa E&S S48, 20’ 
No. er retse eeaba 3) 2 ker as. ensse Byrkit Lat - under: 
a Pesala ie te 26.00) 5/4x6" .... 2.222! 65.00 :.:.. NE iBerexcruiaee veges 12.85] 2510". 10 oe . 28.08 
No. 2, random..... ..... 21.64 & 10” _* | gape MR cLcAenwibane wvete 13.42 10” weseceveeeeee ceeee $2.90 
: Shortleaf Timbers Plaster Lath a Se CE cascae avave 14.13 2x12”. 10 12” heesenesesaen whine eg 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: OF. Suwanee 4.16 3.49) S48, SqE&S: Car Sills 2 + siodacweavese cerned Ss 
“ necdundwuiaais 20.38 weenie %”, rf aoe 2.14 2.37] Up to 9”, 0 39.09 DP cepenee keen SE Scr eeerre mie a : 
Y thashinebasias ws. eatss Roofers Partition 18 & B&better: am 
Bevel Siding I -  cetoucnie i so 1x4 & 6” ee No. 3, 2x4” oe = Serre 54.79 
%x6” B&better .... ..... 83.00 Me” ssekcvens SEE teves DD siviuncce GEE sede 2x6” 1%,1% & 2x4 & 6” ..... 75.35. 


Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices from the Shreveport (La.) territory 




















for the period ended Jan. 



































Flooring Finish Shortleaf Dimension, 8181E | Shortleaf Dimension, ry - gy tod Dimension, S1S1E| Longleaf ws ae SIS1E 
1x3” EG Hrt. B&better 80.25] B&better surfaced: No. 1— a gree? 75 | No. 2x10”, 18 & 20’.... 30.00 
FG Sap B&better. 49.43] 1x4” Y 2x 4”, 10’ 16 istic 2x12”, ie racaeuse 35.00 
1x4” EG No.1 & 0.... 44. 3. 12’ 10 & WP naxx tt ee 
2 16” Boards, 818 or S2S Mixed Snnsene 
re Bap B&better. . , 8, ~~ + No. 3, 2x4” 
No. . 2x 6”, 12 1x 8”, other Igts... 2x6” 
No. 2 74. 16 1x10”; other Igts... 2x8" eee 
No. 2 ‘ 5/4x10” i Mleccesse 72.14 18 | 1x12”, other lgts... a 
1x6” No. 2, C. } Cc surfaced: 2x 8”, 12" No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): Longleaf Timbers 
o. 3, O. wee ee eee eens 44.71 7 » 1x8” No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
ili  F § _Saaawre 56.00 2x10". 12’ 1x10” & under; 8” & und 30.92 
5x4” B&better cosece 85.95 Fencing, 818 * 16° 1x12” 10” .cvccccccceccce 5.00 
 shushoiea 31.20] No. 1— 18 1x12”, EE. snncconeunmoaal 2.00 
Ne. B cvccceses 19.83] 1x4”, other Igts.... 35.66) gio” 40 No. 3, ix8” Heart: 8” & um. 36.52 
Shipla 1x6”, other Igts.... 38.27 ‘i. | Me 00 
No. 1— . He, 3 fall lengths): 16’ 5 18.68] 5.19" BEARD BE cossccsnccosans 48.00 
ix 8”. other Igts... 37.22 my. Seneeseos + el te. oe No. 4, all widths &°" | 2x12". Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 2 (10 to 20’ ): wy sae oe le oO. = A CNETNS .ncccccecce le NO. — No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 
Se a canuh 21.96} N°. 3 (all, lengths) o| 2 4”. 10 Car Decking 2x 4”, 8” & und.......... 25. 
| Reeeesacrn ry?) > any 12’ Heart Face. 2”, 9, 10, 12 i ro owdaaundesons 33.00 
No. 8 (all lengths): ak sa Heal’ i 20 zig tad 45.00 ¥ Se”  sevéensiseesaan 43.50 
Se 17.2 o ea ce, o i 
 Ieeieese 17.68] %4x6" Babetter ...-.. 28.00} 2x 6”, 10’ 9, 10, 18 or ”. ’ 43.50] 2x 6”, mene ne ook Bee 
Se -nesseuwns 17.97| 4x6” B&better ...... 45.00 . ‘str inge 1 yg ern 61.50 
Car Material Drop Siding No. 117 18 & 20 90% hrt., 7x16 % "3x16": ee OE oe cxéensrensn 68.00 
(All Ix. & 6”): 1x4 or 6” B&better -- 46.30 2x 8”, 12’ ie Ur 40d dunce 73.00 2x 8”, Plaster Lath 
B&better 5’ & mipls, 28.00 YO. 1 weeee 42.00 16’ Merch., 30 to 32’... 63.00 P Me. 1, Br, Deccscses 
Random ........... 45.50 No. 2 ..... 27.67] 2x10”, 12’ Sq.E., 26 to 28’...... 55.00 No. 2, %”, 4’...2..00. 2.50 
No. 1 random........ 42.00 Boston Partition 16’ Car Framing 18 & on 
No. 2 random........ 20.291 11/16x4” B&better ... 44.00 18 & 20’ &” & und., 20’ & =. 43.501 2x10”, 30.00|1x4 & 6” No. 21.00 





Flooring 
Edge grain— 1x3” 
“i, echuneeteese0edt. cbse 
eae nabeeecawes $75.00 
Flat grain— 
B&&better ..ccccccces 55.50 
ih Mtetsaeeenaneene 43.50 
Ds Mierntaaricnveuns 23.50 
Moldings 


1%” and under. .27 percent discount 
1%” and over...22 percent discount 





ARKANSAS 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made 


Finish—Dressed 
SUE ccecensuoranecesconsenswus 
BED cevccccasesecsscesesverere 
se TTTT Tee 
Tag TTT ITT TT TTT ITT ee 
BU, 29h, B°RSE CO OP nc csccceess 
1%, 1%, 3°x5, 10, 12” ......006 


Ceiling and Partition 
Clg. Gs- Clg. 


%” % 
matter . - $39.75 $41. $42.50 $45.00 


BeO. © cvece ceess 20. 7 eeeee 





SOFT PINE 


during the week ended Jan. 14: 


Dimension—Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 
12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, 
16 20 16, 20 


24.75 26.50 2x 6” 21.00 
26.75 28.75 2x 8” 22.50 
27.25 29.00 2x10” 23.75 
29.00 30.75 2x12” 25.00 


$27.50 $29.25 2x 4” $24.00 $25.50 


S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Se cavenawne = 50 $20.75 $16.50 
: 2 pare 36.25 22.75 
DG §6(stveeuuey manne . 23.00 





Fencing and Boards 
No.1 No.2 No.3 


yheadawie $34.50 $17.50 $14.75 

jintanees 36.50 20.50 16.50 

ieedaneae 35.75 22.50 18.00 

eixcndes 37.00 22.75 18.00 

priewer en 49.00 26.50 19.00 
Casing and Base 

B&better 

TT en 74.50 

a ae “wkacanbacwnde eeneee 78.50 

Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
MO xc ee ns nd oth $4.85 $4.30 





The following are f.o.b. mill prices 
No. 1 RES EEE, s1Ss— 
, 10’ 


A & ccccees $26.00 $27.00 
BO” ncovces 28.50 29.50 
BD” occoses 30.50 31.50 
BEBO” cccvces 31.50 32.50 
ESIM = .ccccce 32.50 33.50 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


on Wisconsin hemlock: 


14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
S. 00 $28.00 $30.50 
9.50 31.00 33.50 

50 33.00 35.50 
32.50 34.00 36.50 
33.50 35.00 37.50 
For merchantable 81S, deduct $3 ‘from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 


Crating stock, Sl or 28, 
No. 3, $21.50. 


6” and wider, 6’ 


and longer, No. 2, $25.00; 





, 


No. 1 HEMLock, 81S1E— 
8’ 1 


» S Maerree te $29.00 $30.00 
mS ‘seceved 26.00 27.00 
mE weceense 28.00 30.00 
ee 28.00 31.00 
BEES ¢scsens 29.00 32.00 


16’ 18&20’  22&24’ 
$30.00 $32.00 $34.00 
29.00 31.00 34.00 
30.00 32.00 34.00 
32.00 33.00 35.00 
33.00 34.00 36.00 


No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and eae 2x4” and wider, $21.00; 1x4” and 


wider, $21.00. 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 


ee 


peek ee ee ee 
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927 
— NORTHERN PINE 
Duluth, Minn., Jan. 17.—With gains in bookings, northern pine prices tend to stiffen, but list f.o.b. Duluth remains: 
ComMON Boarpbs, RoucH— FENCING, RouGH— 
$55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 . 0 gBOO $600 g61.04 
, 1, Brevcccdcs : . . . 52. . . 65. ee ee ee eee a. 55.00 " 1. 7 
-” OOF io hbiken 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 on PR ae eee ty} win 93-00 +t600 erat 
a 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 ET ge SI ae erin 27.00 29.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 
No. 2, 87....--+-- 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No. 1 ...... cece cece cues 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
 esexesves 38.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 BR art Re a ee 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
| rr aa soe ory yy os Sa a8 ay De EE actwctceaitancae uae 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
. 3, S ssesewns . . . . . . . 37. ” + av 
" oun ee 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 ‘No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
- SP scssvass 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
ity, For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
: Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 5, $21. S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
5.78 For S1 oF $2, add sf conta; S151B, a4 $1; for rennwee, att B. - Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
oes Drop siding, grooved, roofing an shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
3.50 , ’ 
“ Shiplap and coi 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, §1S1E— SIDING, 4 AND 6” —_ 
ns 5 oa kn pa . Ins $31.50 ms ot, ait ee ee yr 6” 4” 6” 
ee vcconenawaus 33.5 31. 34.50 $34.50 
) pbinetapcinnes 27.50 28.50 31.50 31.50 1.50 31.50 33.50 33.50 paneer wean eawakee CO GOR. BP pine carticianceones $20.00 $22.00 
BOE cs cacuucond 27.50 30.50 32.50 32.50 474 $2.50 34.50 34.680 Co cccccccccccccccvoes 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better.... 34.00 36.00 
sn ccmoipdind 31,50 32.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 D ay eo rr rt 28.00 31.00 
2x12” ..-2e++--ss 0 50 _ 36.50 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot 
aa 9 ad 
or 548, pad $3. etull, WS leas than Me. 2; pine, ough, Coluct 15 cents; Dam Siding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
C4 Norfolk, Va., Jan. 17.—Following are typical Spokane, Wash., Jan. 15.—Following are cur- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
93 —— <> — EO prices, made during the rent prices, f.o.b. mill, which became effective Portland, Ore., Jan. 20.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
93 — h msc oo reported to the North Caro- | Aug. 19: actual sales of fir, Jan. 17 to 19, direct and 
29 lina Pine Association: Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 
92 Rough: o gas 00 gave 0; 3 No.4 No.5 | Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 
16. ee $54.00 |] 6” <:........ 42.00 82.00 28.50 ..... ..... Vertical Grain Flooring 
14 ein No. 70 pl No. 3 No. 1 box . ee eee. GSO FI.GR FBO cccce = cvcce B Bé&btr. CS 
x6” meee amen Er pcp aipiilaiac en? eC are ” . 
1x8” $42.00 ee] ppetetdone 44.00 27.00 22.50 ..... 1... BE co cesnereeeees “Ss ae 
1x10” eee See h- © Me WO es wacee. g¥ivn denen ee. @ S00 t Peart? 28°82" ""* oo FRB pts 
08. 1x12” 58.00 34.00 Pondosa Pine Shop— i” ceebenee eee” Mawel ° 
90 Was, Mo: Bi better, 8/6. icc ccccscccvcccace 94 Factory Flat Grain Flooring 
; qa terereeteceteeeeeeee ee ee eee 25.75 21.50 eee 
=. ee See Mite ee at eesmnosesecevenss “= 5/4 & 6/4 ...$61.50 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... Sic cnersnavansks acim $1.60 3750 = ..... 
oe Bh AAU ec ce ewe ee ere eer eee wrest eneeeeereeseees ee .50 51. 50 36.50 16.50 eae 
- Dressed: a4 ShcanieAGeneen.teaa Saeka whut $24.50 | yy Mixed Grain hotties $16.50 
35 Flooring, }3”— Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 5 pila inet: 
No. 2&better ..........eeeeeees $47.50 $54.25 ps No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 Ceiling 
OE aati adic nisin holeded 42.25 47.50 | 47 weeeeeeeee $48.00 $41.00 $27.00) ..... sees NR i oi iil ee cancel 24.75 18.50 
E Sage ye ~ ey: Panne! Sai <o-s nthearesoeety yee yet ape oe ooo BS weseuseaneenn ious 25.50 20.00 
“ pan r, *Air 10” ietunvetne 64.00 423.00 FB.QO cccce coves Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Roofers: No.1 dried | "4 & wider.) ee em gieG6 $760 | 108 vrreeeeeeeeeees tees i B i 3 case 
7 pb Sh eee $28.25 $18.75 | White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch— gpa tei etraetelire tees 16.75 
0 1X BY on. seeesceceens SS : 19.50 : 4” 6” 8&10" 12°4"@war. |  ~ C ; 
ig 1X10” eee eee cece tence reece eees 29.50 19.75 Nos. 1 & 2.. $22. 00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.  Ggeenete Finish, Kiln Dried and aoetenet 
31 ME seneabeentudedcsansenedeaiene 29.75 19.50 ” ” ” 
7 . 4 a 00 20.00 21.00 Be oseon 1x6 1x8 1x12 
F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mills. No © vncsabs Sinks Svaeee.aaete eee ie ee ere $41.50 $42.00 $51.00 
4 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Comma — yee 1x12” 
0 Portland, Ore., Jan. 18.—The following are J 5 17.00 16.2 18.50 
. RED CEDAR SIDING f.o.b. Chicago prices on ao pine shop, S28: No veicnsnyenet ec oOo 480 
0- Seattle, Wash., Jan. 15.—Prices of red cedar 9 Mie SB Be O.F MO. © cccncvsccacs 7.75 8.75 ‘ 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: vs ee soe 00 $41.00 $33.00 Dimension 
Bevel Sidina. Velnch | MA gece ceceteece sce rreeeezes 66.00 51.00 33.00 ‘ : 
2 iding, Y2-inc _ me shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 12’ 36° 16° 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32 
0 Width— Clear “ae —_* and better. For straight cars of specified grades, Mo. 1, 2” thic 
0 4-inch brs abediwkin amid $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 add $5. 4”. .$16.50 sie. 50 $18.25 3 25 $19.50 ... seers 
DE. pacendecedasenie 27.00 25.00 20.00 6”.. 15.50 15.50 17.25 17.75 18.00 $20. 25 $21.00 
. a4 Nismbin hw ete diimecea oes 28.00 24.00 ome ® = Pe = Hh 1S a e +S o = = sas 
ME cvdedeccuss donee i ae ‘ 16.25 ‘ x é .25 . 
> GE wiecocelecestze, 43.00 1.2, CALIFORNIA PINES 12”: 1 16.75 16.75 18.25 18.00 18.75, 19-50 28.7 
~ P 2x4”, $16.25; 20’, $17; 2x6”, 10’, $16 
4 8-inch Clear Bungalow Siding, 34-inch $46.00 The following are average f.o.b. mill prices of Random— 2x4” "ox6”’ 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
St tastnib agi ptotiahamg dens see takecaaebtecgahalals 57.00 California. pines, those on common representing No. 2 BS seeeeeee $11. -00 ar 1 00 = - ete ” seep we 
> W2-inch 22.22 TIIIIIIIIIIIIIEIIIIIE, 68%00 | J:ineh stock only, as compiled from the report | No 3 ---++++- peg Ror 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- No. 1 Common Timbers 
turers’ Association for the week ended Jan. 8: | 3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.............. $19.75 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES California White Pi Bug 9 Losier 45 fe; surfaced. 00000000000 1038 
alifornia ite Pine GxB to 13K13" to 40", SUTTRCOE....cccccvcee i 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 15.—Eastern prices f.o.b. | 4/4xa.w. ee eee - $68.60 570 -_ S438 Fir Lath 
} mill, are: - — cone. Ee: 73.15 63. 4 52.20 67.55 5 No. 1, 196 X4", ALY... cccvccccccccccescecccees $2.50 
> er square er Per i 45. 0 . , 
) 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches | 8/4xa.w. ...... 80.55 70.65 56.45 66.90 B&bettér, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18 
First Grades, Standard Stock California Sugar Pine 1x4” Coe e eee e rer seees ee eeeeseseseeeeseeseeee $37.00 
Mates stews, 6/3 ......:.. $1.76@1.80 $2.20@2.25 Stee Sa C.D Mi Mak 8 ME a cncseecsevecenpecersusecincssaseuress 38.50 
Extra stars, 5/2 ......... 1.84 2.30 4/4xa.W. ...... $90.95 $86.90 $72.60 $53.80 
TEREPR, CLONES 0 ocnscccnncncs 1.96 2.45 o/dan We. cccces rae a4 by 7. yo 
| OO, 2a 2.45@2.53 3.05@3.15 XA.LW. we eeee +00 . 
| Wurekas ........ccccccccee 2232.32 3.05@3.15 | 8/4xa.w. 22... 92.55 87.30 66.70 81.75 WEST COAST LOGS 
EEE b.sésenscdcnese 2.78 3.80 White Pine Shop Sugar Pine Shop [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
‘ - = shop, 5/4x Inch shop ....... $38.60 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock | “,. ®t’ 9’. $42.60 No. 1 shop, 6/4x Portland, Ore., Jan. 18.—Log market quota- 
eee sume, $3 Sree ss sees. 88 $2. ees. 35 No. 2 shop, 6/4x mi os 4 pcceegspae .25 | tions: 
i , Seeger | aS § OS we oie eee ; 0. shop, = : : : 
Extra clears ........+++.+- 2 20@2.24 3 802.90 | tech shee... 29:30 nop, 6/ 28.10 7, yellow: Firm, No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 
lee oo ae isa. re Renee hs -centgnsaes “White Fir ‘Fir, red: Strong at $16. Ungraded. 
=... 2.93 Mixed manne OE. a6 ps0 seed $41.30 Cedar: Demand light at $16. 
No. 1 common. ..$49.75 ~ = & btr., 4/4x Hemlock: Scarce and strong, No. 2, $12 to 
Second Grades, Standard Stock No. 2 common... 32.50 __@.W. weceeeseee 18.35 | $13; No. 3, $11 to $12. 
Common stars, 5/2.. $0. 76@ 84 $0.95@1.05 “Se Sees 22.50 No. T dimen., 14% Spruce: Steady, No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, 
Common stars, 6/2.......: Reese | Sees eT OM ree oe witli 
Common CIOATH ..ccccovccs 1. 3201. 40 1.65@1.75 ane. 18.75 C&btr opera _ 940.15 Everett, Wash., Jan. 15.—Log quotations: 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market Ek De. Decanee 5.25 pene 5 Teale 19.35 Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. : 
So ee $2.70@2.75 | Lath No, 2...... 4.55 Ties & Timbers. 25.20 Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 
G0. GD ccnesoces $2.65@2.73 3.30@3.40 | Lath, 32” ....... 2.00 Dimension ....... 18.00 | 25 cents added for each I percent of lumber logs. 
| EE SES SS are 2.66@2.70  3.65@3.70 Australian Cedar Hemlock: No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $12. 
Perfections ...........e00- 2.93@3.07  3.95@4.15 nse vavicces $53.45 Miscellaneous... .$20.75 Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Jan. 18.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
eee $73.00 i oeankd «+++ +$30.00 
1x4—10” ...... 62.00 + a aerated ate 33.00 

Bevel siding— pe Gucnteaics: 34.00 
SE -ccinansiin ie rae 
ae” evcaceeeu 31.00 Green box lumber 19. 00 





CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades— Factory No.1 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
OPE seuscaeeesve $116.75 $68.75 $51.75  $31,75 
De stenenancana 121.75 78.75 63.75 33.7 
 -sedeneocnant 123.75 $1.75 66.75 33.75 
a épeenaseneds 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
a sneaker dawns 136.75 93.75 ae. »seees 
tt  sensenediwae 136.75 93.75 |) ia 
| TP Separre 141.75 98.75 a - eke 
ee, SU, GIS on nec cnccndetseoewesenes $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2. No. 3 
DM. dccthveastnaenntun 54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
EE”: idi:ne dais wm heal wane 61.75 50.75 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, $1S . s2s— 


art A Cc D 
$108 75 $ 98. 75 $ 9375 $ ey $73. 


1x4—10” . 3.75 
a” ‘c#esaen 110.75 106.75 101.75 1.75 80.75 
OO rrr 120.75 115.75 110.75 102.76 biens 
 écssdwe 125.75 120.76 115.75 106.75 ..... 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&btr 
DE ¢écsvicnseneeneadeocun $53 $45 $43 
Di tenarervnxiannareaees 64 5 
Pe acasiannssadcentbeoen see 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
ae” setheneewsws $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
re erecéesncws $ 72 $59 $36 $31 $26 
DE astarendac 75 62 48 35 29 
| 7 rae 75 63 50 35 29 
De dencweseas 82 68 55 37 31 
DE sebesenpae 100 75 65 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
7 —7. oe $42.50 $33.00  ..... 
ii” éniarzenwnasens 42.50 34.00 sn aaee 
Dt eacaneeveeebas 43.50 ae 0 06©6—Cto tO 
” tvlveniesnnee 53.00 36.00 ...6.. 
a EE” «séandde eanee ° ace’ $23.00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 17.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 





Shingles— Best Primes Economies 
BT seeesvoceccoesses $5.70 $3.20 pains 
- stecepessesesooes 6.70 4.85 $3.90 
© cevcees Goveneccese 6.95 5.45 4.30 
S” aesuevesscaveeses 6.95 5.45 4.30 
Lath, 4-Foot, 3¢x1'/2-Inch— 
Dl. Avvectsensnaes $8.90 PO... Zoncscecesvses $7.90 
OAK FLOORING 

The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Jan. 8, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufac- 


turers’ Association: 
493x114” +3 x 2% ” %x1%4” 3 <2” 





x2 
Clr. qtd. wht... .$118.14 $124.75 ow 
Clr. qtd. red..... 85.92 TrTT wie 
Sel. qtd. w.&r.... 65.60 78.07 $58.61 $56.22 
Clr. pln. wht.... 68.70 83.42 52.43 61.51 
Car, Bam. POG. «co 65.02 76.73 54.01 55.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 57.04 68.82 45.66 47.95 
Sel. pln. red..... 56.71 66.99 47.10 47.23 
No. 1 common... 3.79 47.52 27.54 27.39 
No. 2 common... 14.00 19.72 8.44 8.00 
4x11” 

Clr. qtd. wht.... vooas st 

Sel. qtd. w.&r.... 2.00 73.81 TTT. 
Clr. pln. wht.... 72: 30 71.40 $81.70 
Cae. See. 808... cs. 70.50 71.06 ae 
Sel. pln. wht.... 61.21 64.69 61.50 
Sel. pln. red..... 62.21 64.67 63.50 
No. 1 common.. 5 45.50 


40.50 
No. 2 common... anes 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended Jan. 15: 





MAPLE—- Clear No. 1 Factory 
NT a dita ax aatistie wien $66.48 $33.07 
Ms aia se an ateke aoa eho aie 35.57 
gl RES ares 71.82 $63.39 37.97 
1$<4 9. ee ree ae 67.50 eutlawe 
co ads aw eae 59.34 42.33 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 17.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


Sorr TextTurp— 4/4 
ae cenenwe 
Saps & select. 
No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com. A. 
No. 2 com. B. 


5/4&6/4 8/4 
es * teat sae 4 62396 4 
50 355 85 70 70 75 


386 38 42 45 45 48 
25 27 27 2 28 30 


VALLEY— 
a $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 80 


No. l com..... 45 48 52 55 55 3=—s« 60 
No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 30 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 17.—The poplar siding 
market is a trifle weaker than it has been, due to 
a certain amount of underpricing for immediate 
sales. Demand is a little quiet, and will prob- 
ably continue that way until there is better 





weather. Local quotations read: 

Clear Select No. 1 No. 2 
6-inch ..$54@55 $38@39 $28 $20@22 
5-inch .. 54@55 37 25@28 19@22 
4-inch .. 46@50 36 22@24 18 


—— 


HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 17.—Following are av- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory: 


F.o.b. cars 
Delivered Memphis 
Memphis territory 
Variety— Per M Per M 


Red & white oak 

16” and up.....$32.00 to $37.00 $20.00 to $25.09 
Gum, 16” and up. 28.00 to 33.00 18.00to 23.09 
Elm, 12” and up.. 28.00 to 33.00 18.00 to 23.00 
Ash, 12” and up... 35.00to 40.00 25.00to 30,09 
Hickory, 10” & up. 42.00 to 47.00 30.00 to 35.09 
Maple, 12” & up.. 28.00to 33.00 18.00 to 23.09 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
both. 


The differences between delivered and f.o.b, 
price ranges are based on the distance the logs 
are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis- 
tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
points. 








HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 17.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 


prices obtained during the week ended Jan. 11, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 














tute: 
RED GUM BLACK GUM-CONT'D RED OAK-CONT'D HARD MAPLE SYCAMORE 
quartered _—— ees —— tered 
Figured Wood 
Chgo Clev Chgo Clev c Clev Chee S Chgo Clev 
Firsts & Seconds No 1 Com & Sels No 2 Common-Gont'a Firsts becenbe Firsts & Seconis 
4-4 129,75 ... 4-4 32,25 ,., 4-4 45,0U 45,50 5-4 ... 104,50 |] 5-8 55,50 .,, 
10-4 141,00 .,, No 2 Comnon Sound Wormy Mixed 8-4 69.75 || 5-4 72.75 °°° 
12-4 141,00 .,, 4-4 29.25 4-4 40.50 ... No : Com’ & Sels” No 1 Com & Seis 
Plain S| 8-4 69,75 
Firsts & Seconds Q@iarterea Quartered 
4-4 121,75 ... Firsts & Seconis Bo 1 Common Wo 3 Common 
Quartered 4-4 52.75 .., 4-4 58,00 .., 4-4 23,75 
Firsts 4 Seconis Plain Yo 24 Common 
4-4 105,75 ... Firsts & Seconis * 49,00 Firsts & Seconds 
5-4 112,75 ... 1-8 31,75 ... Plain 20-4 sii 208, 50 


o-4 112,50 .,, 





eee 5,50 













































































12-4 
€-4 111,25 .., 3-4 4.25 .., 4-4 ... 117,00 No 1 Com & Sele’ 
No 1 Com 4& Sels 4-4 46,50 Firsts & Seconds WG cco 70,50 |iNo 2 Common 
4-4 62,00 eee mH Nol Com" & Seis” 5-8 eee . 12-4 eee 70, 50 
5-4 74,50 .., 4-4 38,25 .,, 4-4 96,25 118,75 || No 2 Common 
6-4 69,25 ... No 2 Comnon 5-4 ae 8-4 30,00 
8-4 70,00 .., 4-4 27,00 ,., 6-4 99,00 127,00 
No 2 Common 6-4 32,00 8-4 100,25 137,00 Wo 1 Common 
8-4 42,25 ,.. “WHITE Om" |]10-4 116550 147.75 4-4 118 25 ae o in 
Plain quartered 12-4 123,50 ... vere 
*irsts & Seconds Firsts & Seconis eee ace 162, 00 ee B Seconds INo 1 Com" & Sels 
"4-4 105,75 ... 4-4 127,25 .., Saps 6-4 om 4-4 49.25 .., 
5-4 109,75 ... 5-4 137,50 4-4 64,25 86,75 8-4 $8, ie 544 55,00 °°: 
o-@ 114,50 ,., No 1 Com & Sels 5-4 75,50 .., 12-4 72.50 -:- 6-4 85,00 ... 
No 1 Com & Sels 5-8 58,75 ... 6-4 75,50 ..,. No 1 Com" & Sels 8-4 60,25 .., 
4-4 58,25 ,,, 34 ... $6275 || 8-4 76,25 °.. 6-4 51,75 ... io 2 Common 
5-4 64,00 .., 4-4 82,75 100,25 |/Saps & Selects 8-4 53,50 ... 4-4 29,75 ... 
o-4 62,00 .., 5-4 81,50 ... 4-4 64,25 ... 12-4 57,50 .., 6-4 43,75 
8-4 69,00 .,, 8-4 98,25 .,, 5-4 72,00 .,, No 2 Common 8-4 335,75 
No 2 Comnon No 2 Common 6-4 71,25 ... 4-4 25,00 ,., 
3-4 34,75 ... 4-4 56,50 .., 8-4 77,00 6-4 31,00 ,., o 2 Common 
4-4 36,0 ..,. Plain No 1 Com” & Seis’ 6-4 32,5u ... 4-4 85, 50 
b-4 41,75 ... Firsts & Seconds 4-4 cee 62,50 10-4 27,50 ,., 
6-4 41,00 .,, 1-2 ... 89,00 |] 5-4 ... 68,25 12-4 32,50 ,., No 1 Com & Sels 
8-4 44.25 ... 3-4 83,00 6-4 2.4. 72,00 No 3 Common 4-4 ... 72,00 
b, 4-4 91,50 112° 00 8-4 ... 82, 0u Ge6 Tee cco . 75. 00 
Quartered 2-4 106,50 129° 75 |j0 1 Common 8-4 21,00 No 2 Common 
Firsts 4 Seconds 8-4 131,00 142,50 d-8 37,75 ... 6-4 aoe err 
4-4 66,50 .., ee 179,50 4-4 54,75 59,00 13-17" Box Boards 
d=4 67,50 .., Ho 1 Com’& Sels’ 5-4 §2,00 ,,, 4-4 80,5u .., parete ESecoms 
8-4 69,50 .,, 3-8. 35.79 oc 6-4 56,75 .., 9-12" Box Boards pon 70,75 
12-4 62,00 ,., 1-2 42,00 mad Ho 2 Common 4-4 67,25 ... ° Yt Com & Sels 
No 1 Com &,vels SO nos 75,00 || 4-4 34,25 ... 13" & WDR, 4-4 46, 50 
4-4 51,75 ... 4-4 62,00 73,75 ||No 24 Common 4-4 68,50 
b-4 54,75 .., 5-4 74,00 +#0,50 4-4 37,00 42,25 Firsts & Seconds irsts & Seconds RW 
6-4 55,75 ... Neos 81,50 ||No 2B Common 4-4 56,00 .., 4-4 81,25 .., 
84+ 58,75 ... 8-4 ... 82,00 G-4 28.25 ... No 1 Com & Sels b-4 93,00 ... 
12-4 70,00 ,,, 10-4 .., 10ds,5u 6-4 30,00 .,, 4-4 41,50 .., 6-4 87,50 ... 
Plain | ees 108,50 |j/No-3 Common No 2 Comnon 8-4 92: ate 
13-17" Box Boards No 2 Common 4-4 31,7 32,75 4-4 37,00 O44 108, CO see 
4-4 70,00 .., 4-4 60.25 53,25 || 6-4 1.) 34,00 2-4 106,45 [°° 
Firsts & Seconis No 3 Com Fle Grade ASE Quartered 6-4 113,25 32. 
4-4 0,25 ,.,, 4-4 52,25 31,00 ||Firsts & Seconds Sound Wormy elects EW 
d-&% 62,0 ,,, No 3 Common 6-4 102,25 .., me oon 45,50 ||} 4-4 60,00 ,,, 
6-4 62,75 ... 4-4 25,00 27,25 |] 8-4 106,25 .,, Plain 6-4 62,25 .., 
8-4 71,50 .., 5-4 ... 27,00 }j/10-4 111,75 .., Firsts & Seconds 8-4 77,95 .., 
No 1 Com & Sels Sound Wormy 12-4 116,25 .,.. 4-4 ... _* m6 OF,88 cco 
1-2 24,75 ... and 52,50 |iKo 1 Com « Sels No 1 Com & Sels 6-4 90,25 .., 
3-4 34,50 ... ——tit oir 5-8 44,00 .,, 4-4 .., 61,00 |ffo 1 Shop Rw 
4-4 47,25 .., “Plain 4-4 93,50 56,00 D-4 ace 73,25 |} 4-4 41,25 ... 
5-4 49,00 .., Firsts & Secontis 5-4 57,00 .,, No 2 Common 5-4 55,50 ... 
6-4 49,70 .., 1-2 90,75 .., 6-4 57,75 ... 4-4 28,00 |] 8-4 66,25 .., 
No 2 Common 3-4 73, bu @-4 74,25 ... . 3 Common © 1 Common RW 
5-8 19,00 .., 4-4 79,25 lil.vo |flu-4 81,75 61. ae 27,75 ||4-4 33,75 .., 
4-4 28,00 ..,. 5-4 102,50 121.50 ||12-4 78.25 5... ris o aw 6-4 40,00 .., 
d-6 628.75 2.6 8-4 114,50 136,00 ||No % Common ese 59,25 || 8-4 36,50 .., 
6-4 28,75 ... 12-4 145.50 ..- 5-8 25.50 pm Wormy io 2 Common RW 
No 3 Common 16-4 155,50 |... 4-4 22. 40,75 ||4-4 33,00 .., 
4-4 20,u0 No 1 Com'& Seis Pivews & Sosemne 5-4 see 41,75 |[5-4 37,00 ,., 
—wik oe || 3-8 2e25 ... APH: 80,00 41,75 |Peoky RW 
quartered —~ 1-2 33,75 ... tio 3 Com’ & Sels” 4-4 24,25 ... 
Firsts & Sesonis 5-8 44.75 .., 4-4 ... 55,00 Firsts & Seconis 
4-4 50,00 ,., 4-4 59,75 65,0uU pe 63,00 5-4 eee 85,25 
Mo 1 Com & Sels D-4@ 62,75 64,25 |/No 2 Common 6-4 92 $00 
4-4 39,50 .., o-4@ 61,00 ,., 6-4 33,00 ... No 1 Com & Sells’ 
Plain 8-4 68,50 80,75 ||lU-4 37,25 .., 5-4... 63,25 
Firsts 4 Seconds No 2 Common No 3 Common No 2 Common 
4-4 D noe 3-4 32,00 ,,, 5-4 ... 26,75 4 nn 53,75 
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) — TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS VALLEY HARDWOODS 
Cincinnat o, Jan. 17.—Average esate s 
on ons . on bi eeitens Sone = _— prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Pees ng — - arm | whehe®- 
s, ots, ssiss ’ 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 Cincinnati: i at tteek 
-” QuarrereD WHITD OAK— Bass woop— Sen Gime 
: FAS gn! $135@145 $145@155 $155 @165 yaa. tacure sss $ s@ ae $ 70@ 75 $ 70@ 75 Qtrd. red— — at sai 
electS wees ee e £ COM. cee 
, No. 1 com..... 80 85 85 90 90 95 No. 2 com..... 28 81 88 38 38 48 No. 1 cou...) 58) G2 63” 88 OB” ZB 
f") COM....-. 59 55 60 HES — 
he ie: a ee ara $100@105 $112@118 OS ae mo SG 80 62 
5.00 Quanrenep Rep OaK— og ag 65° or 70° zs Miu: Fe? gee ger 
3.00 OE ens oe No. 3 com..... 2 21 21 os 21 22 ‘ . 
40 Plaiu red: 
-00 No. 1 com..... 60 iikmen  fga° mwa” annie Sd. wormy and FAS 100@103 100@105 105@110 
00 i Pech 0 ME cox chk dhe bee os = xm 36 38 «#6388 «640 «640042 No.1 com... 56 58 58 63 Go” es 
. PLAIN WHITH AND ReD Oaxk— N ' , 
0. 1 com. & Sap GumM— 
3.00 On aces - -$105@110 $115@120 $125@135 better ...... 88 42 43 45 4 Bxbds.,13-17” TO@ 71... wee cee nee 
Sel 5 47 > Ss pw 
as —iton,.... 6 6506670 «69S (78 BO BIRCH— “ta. @ © 54@ 58 58@ 62 
is No 2com..... 42 45 47 56 48 52 FAS vaenieiae j2100@110 $105@115 $110@120 No.1lcom... 40 41 42 45 r tadionn 
for No. 3 com..... 22 24 23 25 2 27 a a No. 2 com... 24 25 26 «29 
Sound wormy.. 48 48 53 58 55 60 F centers ' 70 70 6S 7D TS I co 
Hickory— - No. 2 com..... 31 33 33 38 38 40 PAS. 0" & war.$ 53@ 58 $ 58@ 63 
».b EECH— A, ’ er eer 
. ee ae No. 1 com..... 38 40 42 2.4 oe 
_ Bas oiacsss ris rir SOMES ems FAB 8 go ges we res we | he seems a SS oo 
= No. 2 com..... wee eee)6 685i Cité No.2com..... 25 28 28 30 30 33 — Pe $ 65 $ 67 $ 
™~ ts 70 
fit- a 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 No. 1 Consse 47 50 55 
the Bits tessnrreversvevsnsvevers $ Re pa $ 77@ 82 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $110@115 No. 2 com..... 25 27 28 
No. 2 COM... ss sseee esses et 60 «65 65 70 75 80 85 95 | MarLe— 
oe ait teats 31 36 35 840 40 45 45 50 50 653 es vem — 
— — og run. 40 $ 55 $ 60 
Da. cunageeewaseseewedceseewans 90 95 —_ 
No. 1 ‘com. and ‘sel: <°°02.2. << 3° 58 tO” 8 a de es yet) i ba eee sev $105@10 Sa iil cell 
» BZ COM ccccce sins nla an abate Gs 5 0 40 45 Os 2 CRMs ccc jon. wen ales 
— 45 50 50 55 No. 2 com..... 35 «ss soe. soe pane 
PLAIN WHITB AND RED OaK— 
, MICHIGAN HARDWOODS WISCONSIN HARDWOODS See sersveess $ S3@ 8 § 56100 S18 C18 
The following list represents present values of Following are prices of Wi No.1com..... 53 58 58 63 63 68 
hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: f.o.b. mill points: ee een = : COM....- = 44 = see ¥ 3° 
No.1 No.2 No.3 ~<— . ee ra an 
Fr No.1 No.2 No.3 FAS Selects com. com. com. Sound wormy.. 87 33 0 6G 0 © 
ae Selects com. com. com. ASH— Quanrseap WuHitr OAK— 
ahs eaters io $128@133 $133@138 
4/4 i 65@ 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 45 48 $24@26 $21@23 5/4 +e. p+ $ sa Pd $ so = fi a $19@21 Selects see ewes 92 97 97 102 102 107 
5/4 10@ 75 60M BS 47@ 50 28G30 28925 | 6/4 110 115 85 100 70 78 40 48 20. 21 | Nod COMeree: 10 as as BO OBO OSB 
H : = 4 4 x bf 52@ s 33 35 23@25 = 115 120 100 105 75 80 45 50 23 24 inaneanicieitiasin P 
10/4 95@100 8@90 70@ 75 45@50 ...... oo 
on vi"wo 2 0% #5 son won| PHILADELPHIA PRICES 
; 4 : 
5/8 No. 2commonand better 30@32 12@14 6/4 75 78 68 70 55 57 32 34 23 25 Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18.—Wholesale prices 
4/4 60@ 65 45@ 50 33@ 35 23@25 16@18 8/4 85 90 75 80 63 65 35 37 ...... secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
os + | 70 50g 55 635@ 37 28@30 18@20 | BircHh— for the poop LUMBERMAN through the cour- 
60 40@ 42 30@32 18@20 tesy of Gregg & Co., of the Philadelphia Retail 
5 Sa 800 8 GO 10 G0 G2 BGs DOs | f/f 109@195 80 8 48@ 50 39@92 2002 | Board of Trade, areas follows: 
BircH— : Hr ry 4 - B .. os + a 3 a as Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
4/4 4 Steamer Deli 
e/4 100@105  80@ 8 82@ 85 33038 19021 it i> ins ito tis 86 1 eo ae Sx” and 4x07... .$6800. 1018" o....0e00s $51.00 
6/4 100@105 80 8 57@ 60 38@40 19@21 Bo seeeee 3x6” and 6x6”.... 44.00 DEE) 2nd sbeenen 61.00 
8/4 105@110 85@ 90 70@ 75 40@45 Sort ELM— 3x8”, 4x8” and RO Saécuuceen 58.00 
ae rae tty 100@105 pichcaleete 4/4 67@ 70 57@ 58 44@ 45 27@28 20@21 8x8’ nett eee tees 45.00 OO 71.00 
ve : 0@125 105@110 5/4 12 74 62 64 47 60 830 32 21 28 EOE Oe 53.00 14x14" ...cccccce 67.00 
/ 40@145 120@125 6/4 80 85 70 7 65 60 30 32 21 23 Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
gose Eux— 8/4 85 90 75 80 65 70 35 40 23 25 Each 2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 
10/4 —S = & @ FW Te @ BS cvscscs price. 
vt 65@ ze 50@ ss 42@ « ese meee 12/4 95-100 85 .90 75 80 45 60 ...... Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
6/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@32 22@24 Rock ELM— Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23g-inch Face 
. 8/4 85@ 90 70@ 75 60@ 65 35@40 ...... | 4/4 70@ 75 ........ 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 : (Rail Delivery) , 
10/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65 10 40@45 ...... 5/4 80 Oe Gino 50 53 30 32 20 22 B&btr. EE «ot eam tak ale hee kee wos eee Ree $91.00 
12/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 70 40@45 ...... 6/4 i hae See 55 660 «632 «635 «(20=«(22 TE, DEO GHEE vic ss cndecsievedotedoes chased 82.00 
_ 16/4 110@115 95@100 85@ 90 50@55 ...... ne 85 90 rrrrrr 60 65 85 40 21 23 age gomny peeass ee re eer ee -o 
Harp MaPLE— 12/4 100 105 ........ 75 80 60 55 ...... Bia. 5 Sam, AN ORs inn csieschinsueseeceunesce eee 
ys #109 a5 seg 5 #229 Gf Stggue SEgEE | Mano tare te a a me Raa | a 
( c6”, 34x6 eee x10” § 
6/4 90@ 96 73@ 80 65@ 70 33@35 18@20 | 4/4 70@ 72 60@ 62 45@ 50 30@32 16@18 on ED. nae * 2 iste. Be $28.5 
8/4 95@100 80@ 8 70@ 75 38@40 20@22| 5/4 75 78 65 68 50 55 33 35 18 20 re weer nest 28.00 1x12", seaniih:. Fiona 
10/4 110@115 95@100 85@ 90 45@50 26@28 6/4 85 88 75 78 60 62 33 35 18 20 Shortleaf Dimension, S4S, 4-inch Seti, 10- to 
12/4 120@125 105@110 95@100 45@50 28@30 | ,8/4 90 95 80 85 65 70 38 40 20 22 16-foot 
14/4 140@145 125@130 115@120 50@55 ...... 10/4 100 105 90 95 75 FF & ear OE sosenencresss $29.00 DT -cxndakeseeee $29.50 
$ 16/4 160@165 145@150 135@140 50@55 ...... 12/4 115 120 105 110 90 95 55 60 ...... = ines eae ew oes BD Sctanrancans 30.50 
x8” can 
HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— i ee 1 ; H 
4/4 a 40@ 42 26@28 17@19 4/4 65@ 68 55@ 5S 42@ 45 27@28 20@21 North Carolina Pine Flooring 
a ee ee 3@ 45 28@30 18@20 5/4 710 713 60 63 45 48 32 35 21 22 iessaiame No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
coecee cocvcese 6/4 80 85 710 15 55 60 32 35 21 22 38x2% # error re - $82.00 $63.00 coece 
Sorr MaPLe— 8/4 90 95 80 8 65 70 38 40 21 22 4px: 2%” flat teseeeeeeess 57.00 48.00 $28.00 
4/4 s5@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@1s | OaK— aa ux 5% North Carolina Roofers soni 
@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 18@20 4/4 95@190 x 4x lg eer cecesceerssesesesesesesees ad. 
8/4 BOG BS 10 15 Som BO B8O10 18@20 | 6/4 100 10s BO" Bo 67 TO 40742 92 24 | 1X8 GX ae Opes ee ee 
8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@45 20022 | 6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 | 1X10), 4X 9b -------cccrceresseesssrssres Bey 
END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 8/4 110 115 90 95 75 80 47 50 23 25 : i} - bade thick, ‘$1 Ring lalaladad ptts J 
4/4 105@110 ........ T5@ 80 ...020 seven Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
5/4 115@120 ........ See Ue snares stecee eS i er rrr eee a ’ 
Gre | BEEEEe scsestecs 85 OY aigéecic uceuie CROSS TIES ex 8” ar RS Pe ee ere ae SE +200 
8/4 120@125 ........ SOE OE Seetea eesuns St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—The following cross ee Ter rr Pre rte 69.00 
Oax— tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
4/4 90@ 95 10@ 15 55@ 60 33 85 18@20 ’ Untreated §x21%4” i Serer r cs er Tete $82.00 
5/4 95@100 15@ 80 65 70 +4 fd H+ t44 White Southern H het - Dh «cpa anes sbanteebes + tepenen tes 72.50 
6/4 95@100 15 80 65 70 38@40 20@22 Oak Sap Pine peak” TROCOET 60 cnpccvcecoees 0600600000000 46.50 
8/4 105@110 85 90 15@ 80 - 43@45 eure No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1. 45 $1.25 x14 ene SiG GIORP sc: cccccecdececscve 64.00 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 Western White Pine, Dressed 
on " : ome’ :.° Baers ees —" — 1.00 Cc D No. 2 No. 3 
No. x7”, °° -inch face..... 1.10 85  - <_—erreer $ 73.50 $63.50 $47.50 $36.75 
SOUTHERN PINE TIES No. 1, 6x6”, 6-inch face..... 1.00 15 ee Oe . acsueswe 87.50 77.50 45.00 38.75 
‘s Red oak ad heart cypress ties, 10 cents less | 1X 6” ........ 78.50 68.50 47.75 38.75 
ew York, Jan. 17.—Following are quotations | than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 | 1X8” .....0.- 78.50 68.50 47.75 38.75 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b, New York: | cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents | 1x10” ........ 87.50 77.50 44.75 37.75 
oe less than white oak. a 103.50 92.50 45.75 38.75 
All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart Switch Bridge | 13” and up... 108.50 98.50 46.75 40.25 
OP. ciaciestonskaiiungpacraosnbns $1.45 $1.85 Ties Fue Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
ME” sdevadancnees ever shserenesne 1.35 1.75 ME GC cued ne eh astadsnasten $43.00 $42.00 | Spruce....cccccccccccec$t-I0 £.0.D. 








CXS” 2. nccvvcccccveccccccevescces 1.25 1.65 ee ee 40.00 38.00 | Hemlock...:.......+++. $5.60 c.i.f. ~ $6. 10 delivered 
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“Window Frames 
in a Much Shorter 


Time’’— 


Every plant in which the Phillips’ 
Improved Window Frame Machine is 
used can reduce the cost of their 


window frames! 


That's a mighty 


broad statement—we couldn't afford 
to make it unless we could prove it! 


The Brown Lumber Co., Traverse 
City, Mich., says: “very satisfactory; 
we can turn out our window frames 
in a much shorter time than we did 
the old way.” Federal Sash & Door 
Co., Kansas City: “it is a big labor 
Saver and does very nice work.” Rags- 
dale Lumber Co., Indianapolis says: 
“best window frame machine on the 


market.” 


With such expressions based on 
actual use of the machine, under every 
condition, doesn’t it merit your in- 
vestigation? How much would it save 
you? Write us today to submit proofs 


that it will make more money for you. 


The Phillips’ Improved Win- 


dow Frame Machine is a Pul- 
ley Mortiser, Pocket Cutter 


and Variety Saw Table in One 


Address Dept. A-15 


Atlas Mfg. Co. 
Orlando, 


Florida 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 17.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $230; 5/4, $240; 6/4, $245; 8/4, $255. 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $175. 
oar 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $120@ 


No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 










































Wire Rope fer | 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 











It 


NewYork Chicago 
Denver 


San Francisco 

































































Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 























For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 * - 
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NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—Northern 
pine stocks in the hands of retailers are light. 
Already orders are coming from widely scattered 
points. Prices are unchanged. 








BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Northern pine buy- 
ers are holding off, as the weather is not favora- 
ble to carrying on building. Some increase in 
trade is looked for before the month is out, as 
buyers’ stocks have been reduced to quite an 
extent. Low grades are holding firm and are in 
about the usual demand for this time of year. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—Very little business 
in northern pine was reported here last week. 
Industrial buyers are ordering some supplies, but 
competitive woods are given the preference on 
account of more attractive prices. Yard trade 
has been slow. The general tone of prices has 
grown easier, although there have been no defi- 
nite revisions. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Very little northern 
pine business is developing, and mills apparently 
seem little interested in the market. Prices are 
just as they stood early in December. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—Demand for east- 
ern spruce frames is just sufficient to keep the 
base price steady at $39@40. Distributers with 
New York connections are doing best. Very in- 
clement weather here has hampered trade con- 
siderably. The light local business in scantling 
is being done at $32@33. Offerings of Provincial 
random are comparatively light, and so is de- 
mand. Boards are dull, offerings light and prices 
steady. 








NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Eastern spruce trade is 
slow. Mills are sending in practically no lumber. 
There have been no alterations in prices. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—Business in 
northern white cedar posts and poles is light. 
Production will be small this winter. By the end 
of the month orders are expected to come in 
more freely. Prices are holding firm. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Furniture and box fac- 
tories are placing a few orders for northern 
hardwoods right along, and some inquiries are 
being received from automobile interests. Prices 
are firm. Demand for southern hardwoods is 
on a seasonable basis. A scarcity is reported in 
most woods with a further strengthening in 
prices. This is particularly noticeable in com- 
mon and better sap gum, all thickness. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—A slight in- 
crease is seen in the general demand for hard- 
woods. Indiana auto factories were reported to 
be doing a good business. There is an increase 
in demand, though slight, from the furniture and 
farm implement factories. Some early season 
inquiries are being received from the flooring 
factories. The retail buying is not heavy. Mills 
report small stocks. Prices are about the same, 
except for a slight increase in sap gum, which is 
scarce. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 17.—Continued 
active call for sap gum is reported, with further 
small gains in prices of some items thereof. 
Red gum apparently did not improve its position. 
The other southern hardwoods seem to have held 
the improvement earlier reported, but without 
further gain. Production is reported sharply 
restricted, due to recent floods. 


KANSAS CITY, .MO., Jan. 18.—The hardwood 
market has not shown much change in the last 
week. Prices are firmly held, and wanted items 


sometimes are hard to find. There is plenty of 
inquiry from motor manufacturers, but some 
hesitation on large commitments. Other con- 
sumers have been buying about the usual quan- 
tities. Demand from retailers is fair, with oak 
and maple flooring in best demand. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 17.—Inquiries and or- 
ders for southern hardwoods were lighter last 
week. Gum is scarce and strong, and oak is 
more plentiful and weak. Automobile stock is 
in greater demand. Furniture factories and 
planing mills have not as yet started buying. 
Most consumers appear to have enough stock 
for present requirements, but the situation is 
expected to show an improvement late this 
month or early in February when the automo- 
bile and furniture shows are over. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Hardwood sales 
are increasing. Demand from furniture manu- 
facturers is reported to be opening up. This 
business should develop rapidly from all accounts, 
The auto people are slow to place orders, but 
with the shows out of the way some line on the 
1927 prospects soon should be had. Prices are 
firm to stronger. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 17.—Demand from 
industrial concerns is gradually expanding. Rail- 
roads are making inquiries. Retail trade is get- 
ting better, but yards show no tendency to ac- 
cumulate heavy stocks. Dry stocks are not large, 
and with woods conditions unfavorable they 
will probably continue rather short. Flooring is 
the strongest item on the list. Prices are well 
maintained. Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 

FAS No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Quartered ...... $145 $90 $50 pes 
ne 105 72 48 $20 





BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 17.—Hardwood dis- 
tributers here report that they are doing fairly 
well in point of volume, considering the season. 
The check upon the production caused by floods 
has strengthened the inclination to place orders 
with rather greater freedom, and the movement 
seems to be expanding. The range of the quo- 
tations is being well maintained, with gum es- 
pecially strong, while the interest in American 
woods manifested abroad is greater. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—Factory 
users of hardwood are beginning to make in- 
quiries. Buying continues light. Prices are 
steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Severe floods in 
the South are making it more difficult to obtain 
dry stocks, and the prices are expected to get 
stronger from now on. Local yards have not 
been putting up their quotations as yet, as they 
have pretty well rounded stocks. Some dealers 
report a slight increase in inquiry, but many con- 
sumers are staying out of the market for the 
time being. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Gum prices continue to 
stiffen, with supplies from the mills becoming 
less and less. Some items of southern hardwoods 
are very scarce, particularly in poplar and chest- 
nut. Oak and maple flooring are leading the de- 
mand. Wholesalers have nice lists of inquiries 
and report fairly good demand from the indus- 
tries. Business has improved during the last 
week. 





BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—There has been an 
appreciable increase of interest shown by hard- 
wood buyers. The New England market can not 
be called active, but inquiries are certainly en- 
couraging. Some sales are being made at rather 
low prices, however. The majority of current 
orders call for prompt delivery. Some increase 
in the inquiry for flooring has been noted. Prices 
are very irregular. Quotations, 13/16x2% clear: 
Birch, $75@85; maple, $79.50@82; oak, white, 
plain, $89@92.50; selects, $75@81.50; No. 1 com- 
mon, $55 and up. Excluding special concessions 
quotations on inch are as last given. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 17.—Wholesalers 
of Philippine mahogany, gum and oak report 
satisfactory business for the first two weeks 
of the month. The retailers’ stocks were low at 
the close of the year, present buying being 
necessary to build up reserves. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—A somewhat better 
volume of business is reported in the local mar- 
ket, retailers placing more orders than for the 
last few weeks, the buying from the yard sources 
being largely to round out stocks for spring 
trade. Some retailers are still holding off and 
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looking around for bargains from a price stand- 
point, but mills in most cases are resisting at- 
tempts to bear down on the market, and in con- 
sequence there is a tightening up apparent in 
fir values. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—Conservative 
students of the fir market, who said that sea- 
sonal conditions would hold lumber prices at a 
low level during early January, are finding their 
forecasts justified. Business continues in small 
volume. While some of the mills have resumed 
operations following the holiday shutdown, the 
barometer’ discloses that production is slightly 
below orders, and that orders are considerably 
below normal. Fir logs are scarce and very 
firm. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—January arrivals of fir 
have been well behind those of December, but 
still are in excess of actual sales. Little lumber 
is moving into or out of yards. Fir prices today, 
however, were a little stronger than they were a 
week ago. The large distributers have served 
general notice that transits will be scarce early 
in 1927. ‘ 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The fir market is 
quiet. While the amount of stock in the East 
is not as large as it was, dealers are able to get 
their wants filled promptly in most cases, and 
water freight rates are showing a weaker tend- 
ency, which causes some holding off in buying. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—Orders for soft- 
woods from the Coast have been coming along 
rather slowly. Some large distributers report 
the sale of considerable transit lumber last week, 
and a fair business in direct mill orders. Prices 
vary considerably. Quotations made by many 
fir mills, plus present cargo rates, would make 
the Boston c.i.f. price around $32@32.50, but sell- 
ers who believe a decline in freights is near are 
willing to accept $30.50, for ordinary schedules 
of 2-inch dressed. Sales of similar schedules in 
transit are reported at $31@32. No. 1 common 
fir boards are $27@28, ship’s tackle. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 17.—Buyers of fir are 
inclined to hold back orders, and the volume of 
business is no greater. The big distributers 
are not making large additions to their assort- 


ments. The range of prices is practically sta- 
tionary. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 18.—Eagerness of 
some of the mills for orders resulted last week 
in some unsettlement in the market, but it did 
bring out a better volume of business. The 
buyers generally wanted well mixed cars and, 
where quantities were attractive, good conces- 
sions were made. Buyers have been calling for 
common grades and moldings. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Some slight 
increase in demand for fir has been noticed in 
the last week, but the volume of inquiries is 
larger. Prices are stable. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 17.—Fir has 
taken a change for the better during the week. 
The demand has been sustained, and slight 
price advances are already reported. Export 
business from the port has shown increases and 
inquiries from overseas forecast an early re- 
sumption of normal export trade. Retail busi- 
ness locally is good and it is expected to ex- 
pand. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 17.—Shipments 
into the Los Angeles harbor for January will 
show a nice increase over those for the same 
month a year ago. Prices are firm. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 17.—A fair Janu- 
ary business in cypress is reported locally, orders 
maintaining the gain noted the preceding week. 
Some business now being booked is for March 


shipment. Most orders are for small lots for im- 
mediate needs. Prices are reported unchanged 
and firm. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—The volume of buying by 
most cypress consumers is not equal to that 
of the same period last year. However, more 
inquiries are being received at present than for 
some time, and it is expected that trade will 
show a substantial pick-up shortly. Prices re- 
main steady. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 18.—Cold and snow 
last week cut down volume of cypress demand 
from country yards. City yards have not yet 
begun to buy. 
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available, (5) kind of power. 


5097 Gateway Station 
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(Shortened diagram of Universal Dryers at American Car & Foundry Co., Madison, IIl.) 


Install Dry Kilns Now! 
Any Operator Can Afford This New Kiln! 


Right now—or in the near future—things are quiet at 
your plant. Lumber, brick or tile you have on the ground 
You have some men you must keep 
Whether you want a new kiln—or your old one 
converted into an up-to-date dryer—you can get it NOW 
at the very minimum of expense, by erecting your own 
kiln buildings from our plans. 

Simply make this notation on a sheet of paper: 


(1) woods you want to dry, (2) quantity, (3) size, (4) space 
Sign your name and address to 
this sheet and mail today. We will then submit a tentative layout 
. with prices and a plan on which you can decide at once. In- 
variably our quotation is less than your estimate. 
Any operator can afford Universal Dryers. Your in- 
quiry incurs no obligation and no sales representative will 
annoy you. Submit us your problem NOW! 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 


40th and Holden, Kansas 


UNIVERSA 
Vacuum DIRYEIR 


Dry Kilns with the Uni- 
versal Process are making a 
sim- 
plicity, and speed in drying, 
and eliminating waste. Send 
for new descriptive litera- 
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ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 17.—Cypress buyers are 
not yet back in the market. Prices hold steady 
in both red and yellow. 





NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Little lumber has ar- 
rived during the week, cargo traffic being at a 
standstill. There are no large stocks in the city, 
and a period of active buying would cause the 
wholesalers difficulty in supplying demand. Some 
attractive inquiries have been received. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Cypress buying is 
being deferred until a little later by the majority 
of customers, or until the weather moderates. 
Prices are firm. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 17.—Cypress has been 
kept relatively low in price by offers of compet- 
ing stocks. No important additions are being 
made to the holdings here, while the mills re- 
sist attempts to bring about recessions. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—The cypress trade 
has been quiet. Inventories showed retailers 
the need of filling in assortments, but they are 
encouraged to procrastinate by unfavorable 
weather. Low price competition of western 


woods is interfering considerably with industrial 
trade. Prices are rather well spread. Some sell- 
ers, especially red cypress interests, are not will- 
ing to concede, while others are quoting modest 
figures and getting the bulk of the light local 
business. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—There has not 
been much improvement in red cypress. In- 
quiries, however, are heavier. Industrial orders 
showed a very slight expansion and inquiry is 
increasing. There is virtually no demand yet 
for yellow cypress. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 18.—The cypress 
market is slow, with the price position un- 
changed. Dealers look for the quiet market to 


prevail a while longer, but expect spring busi- 
ness to develop in the course of the next month. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—There is a good demand 
for northern hemlock from retail yards and 
other consumers. Some mills report a shortage 
of No. 1, and other hemlock items are more or 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


W.W. BABCOCKCO0. 


BATH, NY. 












Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 





Quality 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 











less broken. Prices are firm at $5 off the 
Broughton list, based on Wausau freight rates. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—In the absence of any 
considerable stocks of eastern lumber, western 
hemlock is also moving very slowly, although 
surplus stocks are said not to be large enough to 
cause anxiety. Bargains in hemlock may be 
obtained with little difficulty. 

BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—Retail stocks of 
hemlock are light, but on account of adverse 
weather not much lumber is moving out of yards. 
More western hemlock is on the way, and prices 
have grown just a shade easier. Distributers 
are looking for lower cargo rates, and are willing 
to concede a little on future deliveries. Offerings 
of eastern and northern hemlock are quite mod- 
erate and so is the demand, hence prices remain 
unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The hemlock trade 
has not been at all active. The trade is ham- 
pered by snow and cold weather, which make 
retailers reluctant to add to stocks. No large 
stocks are being offered by eastern, mills, and 


some decline in western transit shipments has 
taken place. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—There are more inquiries 
coming out for western pines, indicating that 
yards are about ready to enter the market for 
stock to round out their assortments for spring. 
Some shortage of low grade box lumber is re- 
ported here and there, and as a regult Nos. 3 
and 4 board in Inland Empire and California 
pines show a firmer tendency in prices. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 17.—There is 
a general upward trend to the pine market, 
especially noticeable in factory grades. Com- 
mons have also shown a healthy increase. In 
some grades there will probably be a shortage 
before logging is resumed in the spring. Prices 
have shown some slight increases, which manu- 
facturers declare will stimulate buying. Rail 
shipments have increased. The export market 
shows a better tone than for several months. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Arrivals of Inland Em- 
pire pine have been unusually light. Demand is 


very small and wholesalers seem hesitant about 
placing large orders. Prices are holding firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The buying of 
western pines is being done in a very conserva- 
tive way, and many industrial concerns report 
that they have sufficient stock to carry them 
along for the present. They are placing orders 
for some stock out of yard, but the total is not 
large. Prices are unsettled, and more firmness 
will be needed to stimulate buying. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—Pondosa pine sell- 
ers are urgent, eastern buyers are indifferent or 
timid, and prices are very irregular. Some recent 
business has been booked as follows: No. 2, 1x6, 
$45.25; 1x8 and 10, $41; 1x12, $42; No. 3 common, 
1x6 to 10, $35.75; 1x12, $36.25. Idaho white pine 
is quiet, though yard stocks are low, and some 
sellers are more conciliatory. Quotations: 

1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
oe $60.50@ $59.50@ $65. 


No. 1 -50 $61.50 $60.50 $66.50 
$54.50@ 


No. 2 ....... $55.50 $54.00 $54.00 $58.50 
$42.00@ $41.50@ $42.50@ 
No. 3 .....0. $43.00 $42.50 ...... $43.50 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 18.—While the vol- 
ume of western pines business last week was 
somewhat smaller, the outlook is said to be for 
a larger volume of business this season than 
has been usual in this market. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Considerable 
spottedness characterizes the demand for west- 
ern pines in this area. This is particularly true 
of the industrial demand. Inquiries are increas- 
ing in volume, however. Retailers are merely 
buying to balance their stocks. Prices are well 
maintained. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 17.—There are 
about fifteen California pine mills down for the 
winter, and a number are preparing to start 
operations about March 1. Stocks are about 
15 percent more than they were last year at this 
time. The total pine production for 1926 is 
estimated to be slightly under 2,000,000,000 feet, 
which is a 10 percent increase over 1925. Prices 


are steady. 
REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 17.—Northern 
California business in redwood has shown 
healthy increases, while the southern part of 
the State is apparently in a temporary slump. 
Eastern and foreign business have shown nor- 
mal seasonal gains during the month. Prices 
continue firm, with slight increases in certain 
grades and sizes reported in individual cases. 
Retail business is above normal. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Redwood has been mov- 
ing slowly since Jan. 1. Industries have slack- 
ened up in their buying and there is practically 
no demand from builders. There are good stocks 
awaiting a favorable turn in business. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 18.—Industrial con- 
sumers are doing most of the redwood buying. 
There is some inquiry from retailers, but they 
have been slow to follow it up. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—The redwood trade 
is dull. Retailers are not ready to place orders 
and industrial request is limited. There has been 
no change in prices. Wholesalers are competing 
briskly and some concessions are offered, but 
there is no basic weakness. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Orders and 
inquiries for redwood, which are increasing in 
volume, are largely from industrial users. Re- 
tailers are exhibiting little interest, though their 
inquiries are increasing, however. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 17.—Retail 
stocks of redwood here are low, and prices are 


firm. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—North Carolina pine 
rough edge is moving slowly at rather easy 
prices. Circular sawed lumber is offered down 
to $52.50, and band sawed at about $58. Roofers 
are irregular and demand is light. The 8-inch 
air dried are offered at $29.50@30.50. Retailers 
are showing very little interest in shortleaf floor- 
ing. The tone of prices is easy. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—A slight weakness de- 
veloped today in some North Carolina items, ac- 
cording to a few large firms. Other distributers 
said lists were well maintained, though demand 
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was very light. Some of the wholesalers reported 
fairly brisk inquiries. Roofers continue scarce, 
and an actual shortage is forecast when the 
market opens up. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The North Caro- 
lina pine prices are about holding their own, 
while the demand continues slow. Retailers are 
unwilling to buy much lumber ahead. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 17.—North Carolina 
pine stocks are being called for in fair volume, 
with box lumber especially claiming a greater 
measure of attention. With kiln dried edge 
box boards relatively scarce, and local factories 
disposed to place liberal orders, there has been 
some scurrying around to find supplies, and this 
grade is holding the gain it made. Prospects are 
rather encouraging. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Generally speaking, the 
volume of business in southern pine placed since 
the first of the year exceeded that for the first 
two weeks in December. Yards are a little 
more active in the market with orders to round 
out retail stocks for spring requirements. Some 
mills are rather short of 6- and 8-inch No. 2 
common stock. Prices are tightening up. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 17.—Local reports 
rate spot business in pine encouraging, season 
considered, with continuing brisk inquiry. Prices 
are reported well held, taking the list in its en- 
tirety, but bargan hunting is continued, indicat- 
ing that some weak spots or weak items may 
exist. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 18.—There was a 
good demand last week in the South for south- 
ern pine, but in the more northerly territory cold 
weather cut down yard demand. There is a fair 
volume of industrial inquiry. Prices have been 
maintained. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—A little more 
activity is seen in demand for southern pine 
here, but buying appears to be by retailers who 
are balancing up their stocks against an early 
spring demand. Stocks are fairly heavy for this 
time of year. Industrial demand is only fair. 
Some inquiries are being received from railroad 
sources for car stocks, and there is some demand 
for box and crate lumber. Prices appear to be 
well held, with strength shown in a few items. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Southern pine 
production has been interfered with considera- 
bly, but demand is light. Prices have been drag- 
gy, but seem to have struck bottom for the 
winter. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Wholesalers said today 
they were not disheartened by continued poor 
demand.. They pointed to inquiries as indicating 
that better business lies ahead. Little heavy 
lumber is being sold. Flooring items are selling 
fairly well. Arrivals are light. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—Southern pine dis- 
tributers find New England trade slow, though 
yard stocks will require considerable’ replenish- 
ing before spring. Quotations show a rather 
easy tone, and buyers lack confidence in those 
on flooring and partition. B&better rift 1x4-inch 
——- is offered at $80, although up to $87 is 
asked. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The southern pine 
trade is a little more active than it was in No- 
vember and December, but is slow for this sea- 
son. Some retailers and industrial plants are 
beginning to make inquiries and place orders for 
small lots. Not much change in prices has taken 
place recently, and some items are expected to 
work higher in a short time. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 17.—Even with de- 
mand for longleaf limited, the sellers manifest a 
disposition to adhere firmly to their quotations. 
The stocks held here are small and no important 
additions are being made. Offerings find a fair- 
ly good reception. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—With red cedar 
clears at $2.40 to the trade, the shingle market 
appears to be about a nickel higher than it was 
last week. Stock is scarce, and orders are hard 
to place owing to the indifference of the mills 
toward business. Volume of demand is small. 
Few mills have resumed, and apparently the 
shutdown will continue quite general until Feb. 
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LUMBER? 


All Thicknesses and Grades in 


| Oak—~Ash—Gum—Elm 


and Soft Yellow 


COTTONWOOD 


| 
| Can load Mixed Cars if desired. 
| 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 


Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tehula, Miss. 


We Have It— 

















This trailer is preferred by lumber- 
men who use tractors for hauling trains 
of logging trailers because it gives a 
steel center line draught through the 
entire train. 





of lumbermen. 


operations. 
Write for Complete Catalog Today. 





Hemming sx. 8-Wheel Trailer 


The sturdy construction of all Hemming 4-, 
6-, and 8-wheel log wagons and trailers insures 
long wear at rock bottom maintenance cost. 
They are especially designed to meet the needs 
That’s why so many of them 
are in use today on the most difficult logging 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 









SPECIFICATIONS: 
AXLES 4’’ x6’’ split hickory. 
SKEINS 3°4”’ x10” or 4” x 12”, long sleeve 
malleable 
WHEELS 34’’ diameter, with 5’’, 6” or 8”’ tire. 
BOLSTERS 4’’x 11’’ 6’ long; side bars, 4’’ x 6”; 
center bar, 444’’x63¢”’, with 3’’x5”’ built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6’’, 5’ long; reach,4’’x6’’, 11’ long 
CAPACITY 10 tons. 


























1. Shingle cedar is plentiful, and the log market 
is weak. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—While the 
demand for red cedar shingles is little if any 
better than it was at any time in the last few 
months, the market is stronger, due to the cur- 
tailment in production in the West. Clears were 


being quoted this week at $2.40, and stars at 
2.25. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 18.—Shingle prices 
are about stationary, with some mills holding at 
$2.40 for clears and some cars being sold at 
$2.35. There is very little demand for stars, and 
the price is still at $2.20. Lath demand has been 
fair, but there has been only a limited call for 
siding, mostly in mixed car orders. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 17.—The demand for 
shingles continues quiet. Advices from Pacific 
coast mills state that production still is very 
light. The market is firm. Quotations: Extra 
clears, $2.40, mill base, and $3.91, St. Louis; 
extra stars, $2.20, mill base, and $3.54, St. Louis. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 18.—A better tone fs 
developing in the shingle market, but prices 


have not strengthened to any extent. Retailers 
are making inquiries, some of which are devel- 
oping into orders, coming mostly from smaller 
towns. A fair demand for stained shingles is 
reported from city dealers. Inventories dis- 
closed the fact that retail stocks are not heavy. 
Some transit cars are on the market, but these 
have not caused any trouble. Prices: British 
Columbias, XXXXX, $4,73; Washington, XXXXX, 
$4.53; Rite-Grade, $4.28; extra clears, $3.88, and 
extra stars, $3.55. Lath trade is quiet, but prices 
continue steady. 





NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—The market is plenti- 
fully supplied with West Coast stocks. Prices 
have been none too stable of late, but are just as 
satisfactory now as they were before the alder- 
men put a ban on wood roofs. Eastern spruce 
lath are slow but are kept on an even keel mainly 
because arrivals are abnormally light. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The shingle 
market is steady, except on British Columbia 
XXXXX, which are off 10 cents at $5.06, other 
shingles being: Washington XXXXX, $4.76; extra 
clears, $4.16; stars, $3.76. The market is reported 
to be very unsettled. Lath are steady, with some 
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producers having only small stocks to offer, 
though wholesalers do not report any shortage. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—This is a quiet sea- 
son for shingles. White clear shingles are steady 
at $4.25@4.50 for clears, $4.75@5 for extras. The 
better makes of British Columbia XXXXX are 
offered at $5.01@5.11 for rail delivery. Current 
business in lath is slow. Eastern spruce lath are 
$7 for 1%-inch, and $7.50@8 for 1%-inch. Sellers 
of West Coast lath are urgent and conciliatory. 
The 15-inch western hemlock lath are quoted 
$5.35@5.60, ship’s tackle. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Shingle de- 
mand is rather poor. The dealers appear to be 
buying purely for fill-in purposes. There are not 
so many cars in transit in this section, and prices 
are firm. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 17.—Call for cy- 
press shingles is seasonally quiet. Mill stocks 
are low and prices are well held. Cypress lath 
sales are reported satisfactory for the season, 
with prices unchanged. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 17.—Wholesal- 
ers report a good increase in shingle sales for 
the first half of January as compared with the 
first two weeks of December. There are a large 
number of inquiries. Prices are firm. Lath 
demand shows more life. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—The mahogany 
market is strong and active. Orders are coming 
along in good volume. The furniture and talking 
machine interests are buying especially well. 
The interior finish trade continues to be fairly 
active. Production is on a full time basis and 
stock is being shipped as fast as dry. Some in- 
quiries for No. 3 common are going unfilled, as 
this grade has been sold for weeks ahead. Quo- 
tations are well held as quoted last week. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Mahogany distribution 
has been impeded by unfavorable weather. Even 
the demand from industries, which has held up 
fairly well, has been hit. Distributers have well 
assorted stocks of high grade lumber. Prices are 
uniformly firm. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—Boxboard pro- 
ducers find buyers placing orders without hesita- 
tion for their early requirements. Producers, 
however, regard present prices as too low and 
hope curtailed production this winter will bring 
a firmer market. Round edge white pine box- 
boards, inch, are $26@28. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 18.—The clapboard 
trade is very quiet. Few retail yards have much 
stock, but dealers are deterred by severe weather 
from making replacements. Eastern spruce and 
white pine clapboards are scarce and firm. Some 
distributers of Coast clapboards are more urgent 
and inclined to be conciliatory. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following } pee of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R Burnham, patent and 
trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of pat- 
ent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,611,629. Edward Artas, Ells- 
worth, Kan. 


1,611,744, 
Calif. 


Collapsible crate. 


Logging bunk. Daniel Harrigan, Fresno, 

1,611,896. Veneer lathe. Theodore W. Dike, West- 
minster, B. C., assignor to Laminated Materials Co., 
same place. 

1,611,985. Power driven saw used for felling and cut- 
ting trees. John Atwell, Dungannon, Ireland. 

1,612,102. Wood preservation. Louis C. Drefahl, 
Lakewood, Ohio, assignor to Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


1,612,176. Box making machine, Arthur T. Camp- 
bell, Seattle, Wash. 
1,612,207. Apparatus and method for making box 


blanks. Ralph H. Norton, Chicago, and Arthur T. 
Campbell, Seattle, Wash. 


1,612,238. Logging engine. 
land, Ore. 


gf aoe. Saw clamp. Albert 8S. Wright, Kirkwood, 


Harry L. Turney, Port- 


1,612,618. Saw set. John E. Durham and Charles BE. 
Stiles, Cockburn Harbor, British West Indies. 

1,612,676. Water and fireproofing composition for 
wood. Fernando 8. Vivas, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,612,998. Cutter head journal assembly. Orra W. 
Webb, Seattle, Wash., assignor to Stetson-Ross Machine 
Co., same place. 











Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two _ lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—BALED SHAVINGS 


We pay 20 cents for baled shavings, send samples of 15 
pounds by parcel post. If satisfactory will place car- 
load orders. We also buy sawdust. 


NATIONAL SAWDUST CO., INC., 
69 North Sixth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





WANTED—A POSITION SELLING LUMBER 
On a commission basis, either in Chicago or New York 
City; party thorough lumberman and familiar with 
all timber grown in the southern states; I am finan- 
Salty able to carry myself. P. O. BOX 3657, Tampa, 

a. 





Fair, fastidious femininity favors faultlessly fin- 
ished fir flooring. 


See Piperism contest, page 80. 





HELP WANTED: 
Order department manager by millwork manufacturing 
concern to take full charge and responsibility of pre- 
ye all orders for factory and shipping department. 
o not apply unless capable of handling large detail 
jobs, small plans and stock orders. Three assistants in 


department. Good opportunity for right man. State 
age, nationality, experience and salary expected. Em- 
ployees informed of this ad. 

Address “BE. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SASH AND DOOR MAN 
For salesmanager of a small but well established sash 
and door house in Central South, in city of 160,000 popu- 
lation. Jobbing and retail combined. Right man can 
have interest in business. Only man of high character 
and qualifications considered. 

Address **D. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


We occasionally have vacancies for Highly Skilled Bench 
and Machine Men, not over forty-five. 
Modern Plant, individual electric drive. 
Excellent working and living conditions. 
Qualified men seeking improvement and permanent 
positions and willing to submit their history and refer. 
ences may write for Enrollment Blank. 


Open shop, 





WAN PED—MANAGER FOR CITY YARD 
Do not apply unless you have the energy and confidence 
necessary to handle the situation. Salary will be in pro- 
portion to the job. 

Address “D. 115," care American Lumberman, 


HELP—WANTED. 

A young, active estimator, salesman for millwork and 
builders’ supplies. MCB graduate familiar with south- 
ern trade preferred. Must be recommended. 

Address “*B. 107,”" care American Lumberman, 

WANTED—MANAGER 

For country yard, northeastern Ohio. 

STOW LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, Erie, Pa, 
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WANTED—BAND RESAW FILER 
For small midwest box factory. Sober, industrious man 
for steady time to take care of all saws, largest being 
6-inch band resaw and numerous small circulars. Must 
be willing to take hold any work about mill when time 
not occupied with saws. Give references and experience. 
“D. 109," care American Lumberman, 


Address 





WANTED—SALESMAN 
For Michigan and eastern territory by millwork manu- 
facturing concern to follow prospects, obtain plans and 
close sales on large building projects. Must be capable 
and experienced in this line. State age, nationality, ex- 
perience, reference and salary expected. Employees in- 
formed of this ad. 
Address ‘BE. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman to cover New York State 
and Northern Pennsylvania. Attractive proposition for 
the right man. 
BUFFALO HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
940 Seneca Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED 
By responsible northern wholesaler, salesmen on com- 
mission basis, to sell air dried and kiln dried roofers 
and boards in states of New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 
Address “E. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A-1 YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
By large manufacturer to travel Pennsylvania territory. 
State in your application experience, age, married or 
single, salary expected and any other worth-while in- 
formation. 
Address 











“PD. 101,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Calling on the retail lumber trade to handle our line of 
Garden Trellis, Arbors, Bird Houses, etc. We are the 
largest producers of the above in the world. Liberal 
commission, attractive line and prices. GARDEN 
CRAFT, Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED, ACTIVE COMMISSION 
Lumber salesmen to sell exceptionally high-class spruce 
factory stock and uppers. To active, permanent connec- 
tions we pay 5 percent commission on mill basis price 
upon acceptance of orders. 

Address “EB. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MIDDLE WEST 
Sash and door manufacturer—experienced salesman for 
earload trade, Eastern territory. One acquainted with 
this territory preferred. 
Address “PD. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Who is a competent stenographer, with lumber expe- 
rience, as private secretary to head of a large south- 
western operation. Satisfactory compensation with op- 
portunity for advancement. Position will entail con- 
siderable traveling. References required. 
Address “D, 121,"’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For interior woodworking plant doing business in a city 
of approximately 40,000 people in Michigan. Must be 
capable of superintending all kinds of interior wood and 
cabinet work and capable of handling men. 
Address *C. 102,’" care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED 
For lumber yard and hardware in a good small town in 
southwest. Health conditions good. Three to five thou- 
sand interest in the business required. 
Address “Pp, 2,°" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FORESTER 
By Coal Mining Corporation, to take care of planting 
on vacant lands; capable of supervising portable saw- 
mill work; mine timber work, both operating and in- 
specting and estimating. College graduate preferred. 
Address “BE. 182,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—A-1 YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
By large manufacturer to travel Ohio territory. State 
in your application experience, age, married or single, 
salary expected and any other worthwhile information. 
Address “D. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Wholesaler wants competent experienced salesman for 
industrial trade in Ohio. Prefer one with established 
following. Good proposition for producer. 
Address “D. 108,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Salesman to sell southern pine lumber on a commission 
basis. Experienced salesman with an established trade 


desired. 
P. 0. BOX 792, New Bern, N. O. 








Address 


SALES AGENCY, REPRESENTING 
Daily capacity of 725,000 feet West Coast woods, wants 
reliable commission salesmen, exclusive territory. Ref- 
erences asked. 
Address “TL. 27,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER OR BUILDING 


Material Salesman. Permanent ition. WEATHBER- 
BEST STAINED SHINGLD CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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